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[IISTORY 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

LETTER I. 

NHiiJ. ilOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Wednesday night, Mai'ch 2^. 

\ NGRV 1 — What should I he angry 1 am 
uiighiily pleased with your freedom, as you 
call it. I only wonder at your patience with me 
that’s all. I am sorry J gave you the trouble of so 
long a letter upon the occasion*, luRwithslanding 
the pleasure 1 received in reading it. 

I believe you did not intend reserves to me : for 
tAVv) reasons J believe, you did not: first, because 
you sajf you cl id Jiot: next, because you have not 
us ijct been able to convince how it is to be 

>vith you ; and persecuted as you arc*, how so to 
.'<*]uu ate thci ellccts that sjn ing from the tw o causes 
IjH'vsiXKtfon and /ore] as to give to eacli its par- 
ticular clue. But this 1 believe I hinted to you 

* Si’o Vol. 1. la'ttc’i* xvxv'ii. for the occasion: and Lcttc*r-4 
'J. of tiie Aaine volume, lor the freedom Clarissa apo- 
l-og»Z(‘s for. « 

VUL. !I. R 
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once before; and so will say iio more upon this 
subject at present. 

Robin says you had but just deposited your last 
parcel when he took it : for he w^as there but half 
an hour betbre> and found nothing. He had seen 
iiiy impatience, and loitered about, being willing 
to bring me something from you, if possib !(,*., 

My cousin Jenny Fynnett is here, and desires to 
be my bedfcdlovv to-night. So I shall not have an 
opjiortunity to sit down with that seriousness and 
attention which the subjects of yours require. Fc»r 
bhc is ail prate, you know, and loves to set vtt: a 
prating; yet comes upon a very grave occasion 
— to procure my mother to go with her to her 
grandmother Larkin, who ha^ been long bed-rid- 
den; and at last has taken it into her head that she 
is mortal, and thereiorc will make her will ; a ^vork 
she was till now extremely averse to: but it must 
be upon condition that my mother, who her dis- 
tant relation, will go to he;*, and advise her as to 
the particulars of it: for she has an higli opinion, 
as every one else has, of my inother^s judgincnl in 
all matters relating to wills, settlements, and such- 
like notable affairs. 

Mrs. Larkin lives about seventeen miles ofl’; and 
as my inotbcr cannot endure to lie out of her own 
house, she proposes to set out early in the nioniing,' 
that she may be able to get back again at night. 
!^o, to-morrow I shall be at your devotion from da y- 
light to day-light; nor will 1 be at home to any 
body. 

As to the impertinent man, 1 have put him iqxm 
escorting the two ladies, in order to attend my 
mother home at night. Such expeditions as these, 
and to give us women a little air of vanity and as- 
suredness at public places, is all that I know' ihc.'i 
liangl in g' fellows are good for. 
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1 have hinted before, that I could almost wish 
my mother and Mr. Hickman would make a match 
of it : and here I repeat my wishes. What signifies 
a difference of fifteen or twenty years ; especially 
wdien the lady has spirits that will make her young 
a long time, and the lover is a mightj/ sober man ? — 
I think verily, that 1 could like him better for a 
papa than for a nearer relation : and they are 
strange admirers of one another. 

But allow me a perhaps still better (and, as to 
years, more suitable and happier) disposal ; for the 
man at least. — ^What think you, my dear, of com- 
promising with your friends, by rejecting both 
your men, and encouraging my paradtn* ? — If your 
liking of one of the two go no I'lirther than condi^- 
t tonal, 1 believe it will do. A rich thought, if it 
obtain your approbation ! In tliis light, 1 should 
have a prodigious respect for Mr. Hickman; more 
by half than I can have in the other. The vein is 
opened — shall I let it flow ? How difficult to with- 
stand constitutional foibles ! 

Hickman is certainly a man more in your taste 
than any of those who have hitherto been brouglii 
to address jmu. He is mighty sober, mighty grave, 
and all that. Then you have told me, that he is 
your favourite. But that is because he is my mo- 
ther’s perhaps. The man would certainly rejoice 
at the transfer, or he must be a greater fool than I 
take him to be. 

O but your fierce lover would knock him o^lhe 
head — 1 forgot that! — What makes me incapable 
of seriousness when 1 write about this Hickman ? — 
Yet the man so good a sort of a man in the main r — 
But who is perfect ? This is one of my foibles. Ami 
it is something for you to chide me for. 

You believe me to be A^ery happy in my pros- 
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pects in relation to him : because you are so rery 
unhappy in the foolish usage you meet with, yoi4 
are apt (as I suspect) to think that tolerable which 
otherwise would be far from being so. I dare say, 
you would not, with all your grave airs, like him 
for yourself; except, being addressed by Solrnefi 
and him, you were obliged to have one of them. — 
I have given you a test. Let me see what you will 
say to It. 

For my own part, I confess to you, that 1 have 
great exceptions to Hickman. He and wedlock 
never yet once entered into my head at one time. 
Shall 1 give you my free thoughts of him? — Of his 
best and his worst ; and that as if I were writing to 
one who knows him not? — I think I will. Yet it 
is impossible I should do.it gravely. The subject 
won’t bear to l>e so heated in mv opinion. We 
are not come so far as that yet, if ever we shall : 
and to do it in anotiier strain ill becomes niy pre- 
sent real concern for vou. 

Here I was interrupted on the honest man’s ac- 
.count. He has been here these two hours — court- 
ing the mother for the daughter, I suppose — Yet 
she wants no courting neither : ^tis well one of u.; 
does : else the man would have nothing hut hal- 
cyon; and be remiss and saucy of course. 

He was going. His horses at the door. My 
mother sent for me down, pretending to w ant to 
say something to me, 

Something she said when I came that signified 
Kothing — evidently, for no reason culled me, but to 
give me an opportunity to see wdiat a fine bow Ihm* 
man could make; and that he might wish we a good 
night. She knows 1 am not over ready to oblige 
him with my company, if 1 happen to be otherwise 
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engaged. I could not help an air a little upon the 
/retful, when I found she had nothing of moment 
to say to me, and when I s^iw her intention. 

She smiled off the visible fretfuliiess, that the 
man might go away in, good humour with himself. 

-^He bowed to the ground, and would have taken 
my hand, his wbip in the other. I did not \\ke to 
])e so companioned : 1 withdrew my hand, but 
touched his elbow with a motion, as if from his low 
bow I had suppos 
helped him up — 

.said J. 

A mad girl ! smiled it off my mother. 

He was put quite out^ took his horse bridle, 
.stumped back, back, back, bowing, till he run- 
against his servant. I laughed. He mounted his 
Jiorse. 1 mounted tq) stairs, after a little lecture. — 
And my head is so tilled with him, that I must re- 
sume my intention, in hopes to divert you for a few 
moments. 

Take it then — his best and his ivorst, as I said 
before. 

Hickman is a sort €»f fiddling, busy, yet, to bor- 
row a word from you, tinbusy man : has a great deal 
to do, and seems to me to dispatch nothing. Irre- 
solute and changeable in every thing, but in teas- 
ing me with his iioriseti.se ; which yet, it is evident, 
,he must continue upon mv mother’s interest more 
than upon his ow n hopes; for none have I given him. 

Then I have a quarrel against Jiis face, though 
in his person, for a well-thriven man, tolerably 
genteel — not to his features so much neilber ; for 
what,'a.s you .hav^e often observed, are features in 
a man ? — But Hickman, with strong lines, and big 
cheek and chin bones, has not the manline.ss in liis 
aspect, which Lovelace fias with the must regular 
and agreeable features. 


ed .him falling, and would have 
A sad slip it nii^t have been ! 
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Then what a set and formal mortal he is in some 
things ! — I have not been able yet to lau^h him out 
of his long bib and beads. Indeed, that is, because 
my mother thinks they become him ; and I w'^ould 
not be so free with him, as to own I should choose 
to have him le^ve it olf. If he did, so particular 
is the man, he would certainly, if left to himself^ 
fall into a King William’s cravat, or some such an- 
tique chin-cushion, as by the pictures of that prince 
one sees was then the fashion. 

As to his drjpss in general, he cannot indeed be 
called a sIovot, but sometimes he is too gaudy, at 
other times too plain, to be uniformly elegant. 
And for his manners, he makes such a bustle with 
them, and about them, as would induce one to sus- 
pect that they are more strangers than familiars to 
nim. You, I know, lay this to his fearfulness of 
disobliging or offending. Indeed 3^001* over-doers 
generally give the oflence they endeavour to 
avoid. 

The man however is honest : is of famil}” : has 
a clear and good estate; and may one day be a 
baronet, an’t please 3^ou. He is humane and be- 
nevolent, tolerably generous, as people and as 
J might say too, if 1 w ould accept of his bribes ; 
w^hich he offers in hopes of having them all back 
again, and the bribed into the bargain. A method 
taken by all corrupters, from old Satan to the 
lowest of his servants. Yet, to speak in the lan- 
guage of a person 1 am bound to honour, he is 
deemed a jnudent man; that is to say, a good 
manager. 

Then I cannot but confess, that now I like not 
any body better, whatever I did once. 

He is no fox-hunter : he keeps a pack indeed ; 
but prefers not his hounds to his fellow creatures, 
;Ko had sign for a w ife, I nw n. He lov/-s his horse ; 
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butcHslikefi radng in a gaining way, as well as all 
sorts of gaming. Then he is sober ; modest : they 
virtuous ; in short, has qualities that mothers 
would be fond of in a husband for their daughters; 
and for which perhaps their daughters would be 
the happier could they judge as well for themselves 
as experience possibly may teach to judge for 
their future daughters. 

Nevertheless, to own the truth, I cannot say I 
love the man ; nor, I believe, ever shall. 

Strange ! that these sober fellows cannot have a 
decent sprightliness, a modest assurance with tl^jem ! 
Something debonnaire; which need not be sepa- 
rated from that awe and reverence, when they ad- 
dress a woman, which should show the ardour of 
their passion, rather than the sheepishness of their 
nature ; for who knows not that love dedights in 
taming the lion-hearted ? That those of tlie sex, 
who are most conscious of their own defect in 
point of courage, naturally require, and therefore 
£is naturally prefer, the man who has most of it, as 
the most able to give them the requisite protection ? 
That the greater their own cowardice, as it would 
be called in a man, the greater is their delight in 
subjects of heroism? As may be observed in their 
reading; which turns upon dilliculties encoun- 
tered, battles fought, and enemies overcome; four 
or live hundred by the prowess of one single hero, 
the more improbable the better : in short, thatMefr 
man should be a hero to every one living but 
themselves; and to them know no bound to his 
humility. A woman has some glory in subduing a 
heart no man living can appal : and hence too of- 
ten the bravo, assuming the hero, and making him- 
self pass for one, succeeds as onl}" a hero should. 

But as for honest Hickman, the good man is so 
generally meek, as I imagine, that I know not vvhe- 
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ther 1 have any preference paid me in his obsccjui-' 
ousness. And then, when I rate him, he seems Uf 
be so naturally fitted for rebuke, and so much ex- 
pects it, that i know not how to disappoint him, 
whether he just then deserve it or not. I am sure 
he has puzzled me many a time, when I have seen 
him look penitdnt for faults he has not committed, 
whether to pity or laugh at him. 

You and I have often retrospected the faces and 
minds of grown people ; that is to say, have formed 
images from their present appearances, outside and 
in, (as far as the manners oi the persons would jus- 
tify us in the latter) what sort of figures they made 
when bo 3 ^s and girls. And Til tell you the lights 
in which IIickm\n, Solmes, and Lovelace, our 
three heroes, have appeared to me, supposing them- 
boys at schooK 

Sohnes I have imagined to be a little sordid pil- 
fering rogue, who would purloin from every body , 
and beg every body’s bread and butter from hitn ; 
while, as I have heard a reptile brag, he would in u 
winter morning spit upon his thumbs, and spread 
his own with it, that he might keep it all to him- 
self. 

Hickman, a great overgrown, lank-haired, chub- 
by. boy, who woultl be hunched and punched by 
every body : and go home with his finger in hi.s 
eye, and tell hi.s mother. 

While Lovelace I have supposed a curl-patod 
villain, full of flr(^ fancy, and rnischit f; an orchard 
robber, a wall climber, a horse rider, without sad- 
dle or brill Ic, neck or nothing: a sturdy rogue, in 
short, who would kick and culF,. and do no right, 
and take no wrong of any body ; wr)uld get his 
head broke, then a pla.sler for it, or let it h(‘al of 
ilself; while he went on to do more mischief, and 

not to get, lo deserve broken bones. And tlie 
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same dispositions have grown up with them^ and ' 
distinguish them as meu, with no very material 
alteratioi^. 

Only that all men are monkeys more or less, or 
else that you and I should have such baboons as 
these to clioose out oi’, is a mortifying thing, my 
dear. 

' I am sensible, that I am a little out of season in 
treating thus ludicrously the subject I am upon, 
while you are so unhappy; and if my manner 
does not divert you, as my flightiness used to do, I 
am inexcusable both to you, and to luy owm heart : 
which, 1 do assure you, notwithstanding niy seem- 
ing levity, is wholly in your case. 

As this letter is entirely whimsical, I will not 
send it until I can accompany it with something 
more solid, and better suited to ycur unhappy cir- 
cunistances ; that is to say, to the present vsubject 
of our correspondence's: To-morrow, as I tt>ld you, 
will be w holly my own, and of consequence yours. 
Adieu, therefore, till then. 


LETTER 11. 

MISS HOWE TO MISS CLAKiSSA HARLOWE. 

Tliursday morn. 7 o'clock,. 

My mother and cousin are already gone off in our 
chariot and four, attended by their doughty ^squire 
on horseback, and he by two of his own servanbi, 
and one of my molhcrV. They bolli love parade 
when they go abroad, at least in compliment to 
one another; wliich shows, that each ihlnks the* 
uilun' does. Robin is your servant and mine, and 
nobody's cdse — and the day is all niy own, 

I inus^ begin with blaming you, juy dear, for 
vei n. c 
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your resolution hot to litigate for your right, if 
occasion were to be given you. Justice is due to 
ourselves, as well as to every body else. Still more 
must I blame you for declaring to your aunt and 
sister, that you will not : since (as they will tell it 
to your father and brother) the declaration must 
needs give advantage to spirits who have lit- 
tle of that generosity for which you hre so much 
distinguished. 

There never was a spirit in the world that would 
insult wlKfre it dared, but it would creep and cringe 
where it dared not. Let me remind you of a sen- 
tence of your own, the occasion for which I have 
forgotten : ' That little spirits will always acco?l}nio- 
date themselves to the temper of tliose they would 
work upon : will h^wn upon a sturdy tempered per- 
son: will insult the meek:’— and another given to 
Miss Biddulph, upon an occasion you cannot for- 
get : — ^If we assume a dignity in what we say and 
do, and take cure not to disgrace by arrogance our 
own assumption, every body will treat us w ith re- 
spect and deference,’ 

1 remember tltat you once made an observation, 

' wdiich you said you was obliged to Mrs. Morton for, 
and she to her father, upon an excellent ]>reacliciv 
who was but an indilferent liver: ^ That to excel 
in theory, and to excel in practice, generally re- 
quired diderent talents ; which did not alw ays meet 
in the same person.’ Do you, my dear, (to whom 
theory and practice are the same thing in almost 
every Laudalde quality) apply the observation to 
yourself, in this particular ease, where resolution is 
r quired, and where the performance of the w ill of 
the defunct is tlte question — no more to be dis- 
pen ed w ith by you, in whose favour it was made, 
than by any body else who have only themselves 
in view by breaking through it. 
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I know how much you despise riches in the main: 
but yet it behoves you to remember, that in one 
instance you yourself have judged them valuable — 

‘ In that they put it into our power to lay obliga- ' 
tions; while the want of that power puts a person 
under a necessity of receiving favours — receiving 
them perhaps from grudging and narrow spirits, 
who loiow not how to confer them with that grace, 
which gives the principal merit to a beneficent 
action.* — Reflect upon this, my dear, and see how 
it agrees with the declaration you have made to 
your aunt and sister, that you would not resume 
your estate, w'ore you to be turned out of doors, and 
reduced to indigence and want. Their very fears 
that y’ou riesume, point out to you the mccssity 
of resuming upon the treatment you meet with. 

I own, that (at first reading) I was mneh affected 
v^ ith your mother's letter sent with the j)atterns> 
A strange measure however from a mother; for 
Khc did not intend to insult you 5 and I cannot but 
lament that so sensible and so fine a woman should 
stoo}) to so much art as that letter is written with : 
aufl which also appears in some of the conversa- 
tions you have given me an account of. See y'ou 
not in her passiveness what boisterous spirits can 
obtain from gentler, mer< ly by teasing and ill- 
nature ? 

I know the pride they have always taken in 
calling yon an Harlowe — Clarissa i/wi/oii-T, so^or- 
mal and so slH^ at every word, when they’ arc grave 
or jiroudly solemn. — ^Your mother has learjit it of 
them — and as in marriai^c, so in i:.’///, lias been 
taught to bur^ her own superior naiiie and family 
in theirs. 1 have often tl. ought that the same spir^U; 
governed them, in this piece of afrectation, and 
iitiiers of tile like nature (as Jlarloii c Place, and so- 
/brth, though not the elder brother's or paternal 
c 13 ^ 
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■> 5 eat), as governed the tyrant Tudor*, who marry- 
ing Elizabeth, the heiress of the house of York, 
made himself a title to a throne, which he would 
not otiKTwise have had (being but a base descen- 
dant pf the Lancaster line) ; ajid proved a gloomy 
and vile husband to her ; for no other cause^ than 
because she liad laid him under obligations W^ich 
fiis pride would not permit him to 
would the unprincely wretch marry her till he w:as 
in possession of the crown, that he might not be 
supposed to owe it to her claim. 

You have chidden me, and again will, I doubt 
not, for the liberties I take w ith some ol’ your rela- 
tions. But, my dear, need I tell yoj/, that pride in 
ourae/ves must, and for ever will, provoke contempt, 
and bring down upon us abasement from others f — 
Have we not, in the case of a celebrated bard, ob- 
served, that (hose who aim at more than ilieirduo, 
will be refused the honours they may justly chiin> ? 
— I am very loth to offend you ; yet 1 cannot help 
speaking of your relations, as well as of others, as 
I think they deserve. Praise or dispraise is the 
rew ard or pujiishment which the w orld confers or 
inflicts on merit or demerit ; and, for my part, I 
neitlier caji nor will confound them in tin* applica- 
tion. i d( spise them all but your mother : indeed 1 
do : uJid as for Jier — but J will spare the good lady 
for year sake — and one argument, indeed, I think 
may he jdea<!e<I in her favour, in the present con- 
tcii-ioii — she who has for so many years, and with 
sucii ehsobi;e resignation, borne wliat she has 
boi’i.o, I -he sacritice of lierowa will, may think 
it an easier task than anotlier |»erson can inragiiu. 
it^, for IKT daughier to giv.i up /itr’-v. Jhu to think 
ifco w'IjOsc instigation ail this is originally owitm — 


* Henry VII, 
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'God forgive me; but with such usage I should have 
been with Lovelace before now! Yet remember, 
my dear, that the step which would not be won- 
dered at from such an hasty-tempered creature as 
me, w’ould be inexcusable in such a considerate 
person as you. 

After your mother has been thus drawm in against 
her judgment, I am the less surprised, that your 
aunt Hervey sliould go along with her; since the 
two sisters never separate. I have inquired into 
the nature of tlie obligation which Mr. H<?rvey*s 
indiflbrent conduct in his aflairs has laid him un- 
der — it is only, it seems, that your brother has paid 
olFfor him a mortgage upon one part of his estate, 
wJiich the mortgagee was about to foreclose; and 
♦taken it upon himself. A small favour (as he hns 
ample security in his hands) from kindred to kin- 
dred ; but such a one, it is plain, as lia ; laid the 
whole family of the Herveys under obligation to 
the ungenerous lender, who has treated him, and 
liis aunt loo (as Miss Dolly Ilcrvey has privately 
complained) with the less ceremony ever nince. 

Must I, my dear, call such a creature your bro- 
i/ier ? — I believe I must — because he is your fnt/ur's 
sn/i. There is no harm, I hope, in saying that. 

I am concerned, that you ever wrote at all to 
him. It w as taking too luucli notice, of hiln : it w as 
adding to hi^ self significance : and a call upon him 
to treat you with insolence. — A call w Inch you 
might have been as.surcd he would not fail to an^ 
swer. 

But such II ])reLly master as this to rim riot 
against such a man as Lovelace, wdio had taught: 
him to put Ills sword into his scabbard, when he 
had pulled it out by accident! — These in-door in- 
>joIents, who, turning tliimselves into bugbears, 
frighten wf^men, cliiklren, and servants, are geiie- 
c: 3 
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‘rally cravens among men. Were he to come fairly 
cross me, and say to my face some of the free 
things which 1 am told &e has said of me behind 
my back, or tliat (as by your account) he has said 
of our sex, I would take upon myself to ask him 
two or three questions; although he were to send 
w/e a challenge likewise. 

I repeat, you know that I will speak mind, 
and ivi'ite it too. He is not my brother. Can you 
sayVhe is ]/our*s ? — So, for your life, if you are just, 
you can*t be angry with me: for would you side 
witli a false hrothcr against a true friend ? A bro- 
ther may not be a friend : but a friend 'vill^ be 
ahii'nys a l)rotlier-<— that, as your uncle Tony 
says ! 

I cannot descend so low, as .to take very parti- 
cular notice of the epistles of those poor souls, 
whom you call uncles. Yet I love to divert rn^^^self 
with such grotesque characters too. But I knovv^ 
them, and loveyow ; and so cannot make the jest ol 
them wiiich their absurdities call for. 

You chide me, my dear*, for my freedoms with 
rcdatioris still nearer and dearer to vou, than either 
uncles or brother or sister. You fiad better have 
permitted me (uncorrccted) to have taken my own 
way. Do not those freedoms naturally arise from 
the subject before us? And from ivlinui arises thnl 
subject, I pray you ? (.’an you for one quarter ol 
an hour put yourself in my places or in the 
place of those who arc still more indiflerent to 
the case than I can be — if you can — but aliliough 
1 have you not often at advantage, 1 will not push 
you. 

Permit me, however, to .subjoin, tliat well may 
your father love your mother, as say he docs. 

* See Vol. 1. Let/or jcxviii. 
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A wife who has no will but his ! but were tlicrif 
not, think you, some struggles between them at 
first, gout out of tlic question? — Your moUier, 
when a maiden, had as J have heard (and it is very 
likely) a good share of those lively spirits which 
she liked in your father. She ha> none of thein 
now. How came tiiey to be dissipated ? — Ah ! my 
dear l^She has been too long resident in Tropho- 
nius’s cave, 1 doubt*. 

Let me add one reflection upon this subject, and 
so entitle myself to your correction for all at once. 
— It is upon the comluct of those wives (for you 
and I know more than one such) wlio can sidfer 
themselves to be out-blustercd and out-glooincd of 
their owui w'ills, instead of being fooled out of them 
by acts of tenderness and complaisance. — I wdsli, 
that it does not demernstrate too evidently, that, 
w itli some of the sex, insolent control is a more 
eflicacious subduer than kindness or concession. 
Upon my life, my dear, I have often thought that 
many ot us tU'e mere babies in mairimony : per- 
verse fools, when too much indulged and humoured ; 
creeping slaves, when treated harshly. But shall 
it be said, that fear makes us more gentle obligors 
than lore ? — Forbid it, honour ! forbid it, gratitude ! 
for[)id it, justice ! that any woman of sense should 
givo occasion to have this said of her I 

Did I think you would have any manner of 
doubt, from the style or contents of this letter, 
whose saucy pen it is that has run on at thi.s rate, 1 
would wriu; my name at length; since it comes too 
much from iny heart to disavow it: but at present 
like initials shall serve; and 1 will go on again di- 
rectly* 

A, ir. 

Suectatoc^ U o. .^99. 
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LETTER III. 

M4SS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWR. 

Thursday morn. (10 o’clock) March 
I WILL postpone, or perhaps pass by, several obseiv 
vations which 1 had to make on other parts of your 
letters; to acrjuaiiit you, that Mr. Hickman, when 
in London, found an opportunity to inquire after 
Mr. Lovelace’s tow n life and conversation. 

At the Cocoa-tree, in Pail-mall, he fell in w ith 
two of liis intimates, the one named Belton, the 
other Mowbray ; both very free of speech, and 
probably as free in their lives: but the waiters 
paid them great respect, ^d on Mr. Hickman’s 
inquiry after their characters, called them men of 
fortune and honour. 

They began to talk of Mr. Lovelace of their ow n 
accord; and upon some gentlemen in the room 
asking when they expected him in to#n, answered, 
that very day. Mr. Hickman (as they both went 
on praising Lovelace) said, he had indeed heard 
that Mr. Lovelace was a veVy fine gentleman — and 
was proceeding, when one of them interrupting 
him, said — Only, sir, the finest gentleman in the 
world ; that^s all. 

And he then led them on to expatiate more par- 
ticularly on his qualities, which tliey w ere very 
fond of doing : but said not one single w ord in be- 
half of his morals — 7nmd that also^ in your uncle’s 
style. 

Mr. Hickman said, that Mr. Lovelace was very 
.happy, as he understood, in the esteem of the la- 
<iies; and smiling, to make them believe he did 
not think bis .good for- 

tune as far as ft" Woffli go. 
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Well put, Mr, Hickinaii ! thouj^ht I; equally 
grave and sager-thou seeniest not to be a stranger 
to their dialect, as I suppose this is. But I said no- 
thing; for I have often tried to find out tliis mighty 
sober man qf my mother’s; but hitherto have only 
to say, that he is either very moral or very cun- 
ning. 

No doubt of it, replied one of them ; and out 
ciuiie an oath, with a who would not ? — That he 
did as every young fellow would do. 

Very true ! sairl my mother’s puritan — but J 
he ir he is in treaty with a fine lady — 

So he was, Mr. Belton said — the devil fetch her ! 
[vile brute!] for she engrossed all his time — but 
that the lady’s family ought to he — sornetliing — 
[Mr. Hickman desired to be excused rcqjeating 
1 * hat — though he had repeated what was u orsej 
and might dearly repent their usage of a man of 
his family juid merit. 

Perhaps they nvay think him too wild, cried 
Hickman: and their’s is, 1 hear, a very sober fa- 
mily— 

SoHEH ! said one of them : a good honest word, 
Dick ! — Where the devil has it lain all this lime r — 
D — me if 1 have heard of it in this sense ever 
sijice 1 was at college ! And then we bandied it 
about among twenty of us as an obsolete. 

hese, my dear, are Mr, Lovelace’s companions: 
you’ii be please*] to lake notice of that ! 

Mr. Hickman said, this jmt him out of counte- 
lance, 

1 stared at him, and with such a meaning in my 
yes as he knew how to take; and so lie was out<d' 
ouiitenance again. 

Don’t you nuneinber, my dear. Who it Avas that 
aid a young gentleman designed for the gown, 

ho owned that? he was apt he out 
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out of countenance when he came into free com- 
pany ; ‘ That it was a bad sign ; that it looked as 
if his morals were not proof; but that his good 
disposition seemed rather the effect of accident 
and education, than of such a choice as was found- 
ed upon principle?^ And don’t you know the les- 
son the very same young lady gave him, ' To en- 
deavour to stem and discountenance vice, and to 
glory in being an advocate in all companies for 
virtue;’ particularly observing, ‘That it was natu- 
ral for a man to shun, or to give up, W'hat he W'as 
ashamed of!’ Which she should be sorry to think 
his case on this occasion: adding, ‘ that vice waff a 
coward, and would hide its head wIkui opposed by 
such a virtue as had presence of mind, and a full 
persuasion of its own rectitude to support it.’ Tlie 
lady, you may remember, modestly put her doc- 
trine into the mouth of a worthy preacher, Dr. 
Lcwen, as she uses to do when she has a mind not 
to be thought to be what she is at so early an age ; 
and that it may give more weight to any thing sh^ 
hit upon, that might appear tolerable, was her mo- 
dest manner of speech. 

Mr. Hickman, upon the whole, professed to me, 
upon his second recovery, that he h id no reason to 
think well of Mr. Lovelace’s morals, from what he 
heard of him in town : yet his two intimates talked 
of his being Vrtore rcgw/tfr than he tiscd to be: that 
he had made a very good resolution, that of old 
Tom Wharton, w^as the expression, that he would 
never a challenge, nor refuse one; which they 
praised in him highly : that, in short, he was a 
very brave fellow, ani the most agreeable compa- 
nion in the world : and would one day make a 
great figure in his country: since there was nothing 
he was not capable of — 

I am afraid at itins last assertion is loo tru^j. 
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And tlris, my dear, is all that Mr. Hickman could 
pick up about him: and is it not enough to deter« 
mine such a mind as yours, if not already deter- 
mined ? 

Yet it must be said if there be a woman 

in the world that can recrami him, it is you. And, 
by your account of his behaviour in the interview 
between you, I own I have some hope of him. At 
least, this I will say, that all the arguments he 
then used with you, seem to be just and right, and 
if you are to be his — but no more of that : he can- 
not, after all, deserve you. 


. LETTER IV. 

MTSS UOV\E TO MtSS CLAIUSSA HARl.OWF.. 

Thursday afternoon, March 2S. 
An unexpected visitor has turned the course of my 
thoughts, and changed the subject I had intended 
to pursue. The only one for whom I would have 
disj)ensed with my resolution npt to see any body 
all the dedicated day: a visitor, whom, uccortiing 
to Mr. Hickman report from the expectations of 
his libertine frieutls, I supposed to be in town. — 
Now, my dear, have I saved myself the trouble of 
telling you, that it was j^our too agreeable rake. 
Our sex is said to love to trade in surprises: yet 
have I, by my promptitude, surprised myself out 
of mine. I had intended, you must know, to run 
twice the length, bcfoie I had suftered you so much 
as to guess who, and whether man or woman, my 
visitor was: but since you have the discovery at 
so cheaji a rate, you are Avelcome to it. 

The end of his coming was, to engage my interest 
w ith my charniint^ friend ; and he was sure that 
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1 knew all your wjind, to acquaint him what he 
had to trust to. 

He mentioned what had passed in the interview 
betw^een you : but coul4;not be satisfied with the 
result of it, and with tMpitle satisfaction he had 
obtained from you ; theSalice of your family to 
him increasing, and their cruelty to you hot abat- 
ing. His heart, he told me, w as in tumults, for fear 
you should be prevailed upon in favour of a man 
despised by every body. 

He gave me fresh instances of indignities cast 
upon himself by your uncles and brother; and 
declared, that if you suffered yourself to be forced 
into the arms of the man for whose sake he was 
loaded with undeserved abuses, you should be one 
of the youngest, as yon would begone of the love- 
liest widows in England : and that he would more- 
over call your brother to account for the liberties 
he takes w ith his character to every one he meet*: 
with. 

He proposed several schemes, for you to choose 
some one of them, in order to enable you to avoid 
tlie persecutions you labour under. Glue J will 
menlion: that you 11 resume your estate; and if 
you find difficulties that cati be no otherwise sur- 
mounted, that you will,' either avowedly or pri- 
vately, as he had proposed to you, accept of l.ady 
Betty Lawrance^s or Lord M/s assistance to instate 
you in it. He declared, that if you did, he would 
leave absolutely to your own pleasure afterwards, 
and to the advice w^bich your cousin Morden on 
his arrival should give you, whether to encourage 
his address or not, as you should be convinced of 
the sincerity of the reformation which his enemies 
make him so much want. 

1 had now a good opportunity to sound him, as 
you w ished Mj<"Hicjcman would Lord M, as to the 
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continued or diminished favour of the ladies, and 
of his lordshipji towards you, upon their being ac- 
quainted with the animosity of your relations to 
them, as well as to their kinsman. I laid hold (d‘ 
the opportunity, and he satisfied me, by reading 
some passages of a letter he had about him, from 
Lord M. That an alliance with you, and that on 
the foot of your own single merit, would be the 
most desirable event to them that could happen: 
and so far to the purpose of your wished inquiry 
does his lordship go in this letter, that he assures 
him, that whatever you suffer in fortune from the 
violence of your relations on h's account, he and 
Lady Sarah and Lady Betty will join to make it up 
to him. And yet, that the reputation of a family 
so splendid, would, no doubt, in a case of such im- 
portance to the honour of both, make them prefer 
a general coiisentir 

I told him, as you yourself, 1 knew, had done, 
that you were extremely averse to Mr. Solnies; 
and tliat, might you be left to your own choice, it 
would be the single life. As to himself, 1 plainly 
said, that you had great and just objections to him 
on the score of his careless morals; that it was sur- 
prising, that men who gave themselves the liberties 
lie was said to take, should presume to think, that, 
whenever they took it into their heads to marry, 
the most virtuous and worthy of the sex were to 
fall to their Jot: that as to the resumption, It hud 
been very strongly urged by myself, and would 
be still further urged; though you had been hi- 
therto averse to that measure : that your cliief 
reliance and hopes were upon your cousin Morden : 
and that to suspend or gain time till he arrived, 
was, as I believed, yo r principal aim. 

1 told him, that with regard to the mischief he 
threatened, neither the act nor the menace could 

VOL. II. D 
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serve any turn bnt theirs who persecuted you; 
it would give them a pretence for carrying into 
effect their compulsory projects; and that with 
the approbation of all the world ; since he must 
not think the public would give its voice in favour 
of a violent young man, of no extraordinary cha- 
racter as to morals, who should seek to rob a family 
of eminence of a child so valuable; and who 
threatened, if he could not obtain her in preference 
to a man chosen by themselves, that he would 
avenge himself upon them all by acts of violence. 

I added, that he was very much mistaken, if he 
thought to intimidate you by such menaces: for 
that, though your disposition was all sweetness, yet 
1 knew not a steadier temper in the world than 
yours; nor one more inflexible (as your friends 
had found, and would still further find, if they 
continued to give occasion for its exertion) when- 
ever you thought yourself in the right ; and that 
you were ungenerously dealt with in matters of 
too much moment to be indifferent about. Miss 
Clarissa Harlow'e, Mr, Lovelace, let me tell you, said 
I, timid as her foresight and prudence may make her 
in some cases, where she apprehench dangers to 
those she loves, is above fear in points where her 
honour and the true dignity of her sex are con- 
cerned,— In short, sir, you must not think to frighten 
Miss Clarissa liarlowe into such a mean or unwor- 
thy conduct as only a weak or unsteady mind can 
be guilty of. 

He was so very far from intending to intimidate 
you, he said, that he besought me not to mention 
one word to you of what hud passed between us : 
that what he had hinted at, w hich carried the air 
of a menace, was owing to the fervor of his spirits, 
raised by his apprehensions of losing all hope of 
you for ever; aud on a tiipposition, that you were 
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io be actually forced into the arms of a man you' 
hated ; that were this to be the case, he must own, 
that he should pay very little regard to the world, 
or its censures : especially as the menaces of some 
of your family now, and their triumph over him 
afterwards, would both provoke and warrant all the 
vengeance he could take. 

iEie added, that all the countries in the world 
were alike to him, but on your account. So that 
whatever he should think fit to do, were you lost to 
Jiim, he should have nothing to apprehend from the 
laws of this. 

I did not like tlie determined air he spoke this 
w ith : he is certainly capable of great rashness. 

He palliated a little this fiercene.ss (which by the 
way 1 warmly censured) by saying, that while you 
remain single, he will bear all the indignities that 
shall be cast upon him by your family. But would 
you throw’ yourself, if you were still further driven, 
into any other protection, if not Lord M.'s, or that 
of the ladies of his family, into my mother^s*, 
.suj)pose ; or w'ould you go to London to private 
lodgings, where he would never visit you, unless 
he had your leave (and from whence you might 
make your own terms with your relations); he 
would be entirely satisfied; and would, as he had 
said before, wait the etTect of your cousin’s arrival, 
and your free determination as to his own fate. - 
Adding, that he knew the family so well, and how 

♦ PtM'hups it will he unnecessary to remind the reader, that 
although Mr. Lovelace proposes (as above) to Miss llowe, that, 
her fair friend should have ret'ourse to the protection of Mrs, 
Howe, if further driven : yet he had artfully taken < are, by 
means of his agent in the llarlowe family, not only to inllame 
the family against her, but to deprive her of Howe's, 
and of every otlicr protection, being from the fu>t r< soUed to 
reduce her to an absolute depeudence upon himself. See 
VoK I. Lf»tter xxxi. 
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much fixed Uicy were upon their measures, as. well 
as the absolute dependence they htad upon your 
temper and principles, that he 6o«ildilot but appre- 
hend the worst, while you remained in their power, 
aind under the influence of their persuasion and 
menaces. 

We had a great deal of other discourse: hut as 
the reciting ol* the rest would be but a repetition 
of many of the things that passed between you 
and him in the interview between you in the 
woodhouse, 1 refer myself to your memory on that 
occasion*. 

And now, my dear, upon the w hole, I think it 
behoves you to make yourself independent: all 
then will fall right. This man is a violent man. I 
should wdsh, inethinks, that you should not have 
either him or Solmes. You will find, if you get 
out of your brother's and sirter’s way, what you 
mn or cannot do W'ith regard to either. If your 
relations | ersist in their foolish scheme, 1 think I 
will take his hint, and, at a proper opportunity, 
sound iny mother. Meantime, let me have }H>ur 
clear opinion of the resumption, whicli 1 join with 
Lovelace in advising. You can but see how your 
demand w ill work. To demand is not to litigate. 
But be your resolution what it will, do nut by any 
means repeat to them, that you will not assert your 
right. If they go on to give you provocation, you 
may have sudicient reason to change your mind: 
ami let them expect that you tyiV/ ch . nge it. They 
have not the genonosity to treat you the better for 
disclaiming the power they know you have. 

I think, need not now be told you. 1 am, my 
clearest friend, and w'ill be ever. 

Your most affectionate and faithful 

ANNA nOWE. 

* See Vol. I Letter xxivi. 
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LETTER V. 

MISS CLARISSA .HA RLOWE TO MBS HOWE. 

Wcdn. night, March 22. . 
On the report made by my aunt and sister of my 
o/Asjf/i^?y, my assembled relations have taken an 
unanimous resolution (as Betty tells me it is) against 
me. This resolution you will find signified to me 
in the enclosed letter from my brother, just now 
brought me. Be pleased to return it w hen perused. 
1 may have occasion for it in the altercations be- 
tween iny relations and me. 

MIM CLARY, 

I AM commanded to let you know, that my father 
and uncles havin|; heard your aunt Hervey\s ac- 
count of all that has passed between her and you : 
having heard from your sister what sort of treat- 
ment she has had from you: having recollected all 
that has passed between ypur mother and you: 
having weighed all your and proposals: hav- 

ing lakeii into consideration their engagements with 
INIr. Solmcs; that gentlemail^s patience, and great 
affection for you; and the little^ opportunity you 
have given yourself to be acquainted either with 
his merit or his proposals: having considered two 
f>oints more ; to wit, the wounded authority of a 
father, and Mr. Solnies's continual entreaties (little 
as you have deserved regard from him) that you 
may be freed from a confinement to which he is 
desirous to attribute your perverseness t(» him 
[avn'scncss I should have said, but let it go] he be- 
ing unable to account otherwise for so strong a one, 
supposing you told truth to your mother when you 
asserted that your heart ty«6’/rctr; and winch Mr. 

D 3* 
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Solines is willing to believe, though nobody else 
does — lor all these reasons, it is resolved, that you 
shall go to your uncle Antonyms: aind you must 
accordingly prepare yourself so to do. You will 
have but short notice of the day, for obvious rea- 
sons. ^ 

1 will honestly tell you the motive for your go-» 
ing: it is a double one; first, that they may be 
sure tliat you shall not corresjmnd with any bo<ly' 
they do not like (for they find from Mrs. Howe, 
that, by sfune means or other, you correspond 
with her daugiiter; and through her perhaps with 
somebody else) : and next, that you may receive 
the visits of Mr. Solrncs; which you have thought 
fit to refuse to do here; by which means you have 
deprived yourself of the opportunity of knowing 
iv/iom and iv/ml you have hitherto refused. 

If after one fortnight's conversation with Mr. 
Solmes, and alier you have heard what your friends 
shall further urge in his behalf, unhardened by 
clandestine corresjpondericies, you shall convince 
them that Virgil's etm<ir omnibus idem (for the ap- 
plication of which 1 ^fer you to the (^eorgic as 
translated by,Dryde|i) is verified in you, as well as 
in the rest dP the efreation ; and that you 

cannot, or will not, forego your prepossession in fa- 
vour of the mor al, the virtuous, the pious Lovelace 
[I would please you if 1 copld I] it will then bo 
considered, whether to humour you, or to renounce 
you for ever. 

It is hoped, that as you must go, you will go 
cheerfully. Your uncle Antony will make every 
thing at his liouse agreeable to ytui. But indeed 
he w on^t promise, that he will not, at proper lintrs, 
draw iij) the bridge. 

Your visitors, besides Mr, Scdines, will lie myself, 
if you [k-rinit me that honour. Miss Clary; your 
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sisicr, jaid# as you behave to Mr. Sulmes^ your* 
aufit Hervey and your uncie Harlovve ; and yet the 
two latter will ha^<lly come neither, if they think 
it will be to hear your ivhining vdcatives. — Betty 
Barnes will be your Jittendant; *and 1 must needs 
tell you, misi;, that we none of us think the worse 
of the faithful maid for your dislike of her : although 
Betty, w ho w ould be glad to oblige you, laments it 
as a luisforiune. 

Your answer is required, whether y<»u chccrfullj^ 
consent to go ? And your indulgent mother bids 
me veraiiid you from her, that a fortnight’s visits 
from Mr. Soimes are all that is meant at present. 

I am, as you shall be pleased to deserv e, 

Youi^, &.C. 

JAMBS HARLOWJE, Jux. 

So here is the master-stroke of my brother’s po- 
licy ! Called upon to consent to go to my uncle 
Antony’s, avoivcdh/ to receive Mr. Solmes’s visits ! 
— A chapel! — A moated house ! — Deprived of the 
opportunity of corresponding wdth you ! — or of any 
possibility of escape, should violence be used to 
compel me to be that odious man’s*! 

Late as it w as whjerr 1 received this insolent let- 
ter, 1 w rote an answer to it directly^ that it might 
be ready for the writer’s time of rising. I enclose 
the rough draught of it. You w ill see by it how 
much his vile hint from the Oeorgic, and his rude 
one of my whining have set me up. Be- 

sides, as the rommaiid to get ready to go to my 
uncle’s is in the name of my father and uncles, it i$ 

♦ TIuse violent mcasiirep, ar.d tlie obstinate perseverance 
of the whole family in them, will- be the less wondcied at, 
when it ii, coasiitered, that all the time they wore but as so 
mnny puppets cliiuced upon Mr. Lovelace's wires, a? he boasts 
Vu!. 1. l,ett^r xxxi. 
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' but to show a piece of the art they accuse me of* to 
resent the vile hint I have so much reason to resent 
in order to palliate my refusal of preparing to go 
to iny uncle’s;* which refusal would otherwise be 
interpreted an act' of rebellion by my brother and 
sister : for it seems plain to me, that tht^ will work 
hut half their ends, if thetf do not dtprive me of my 
father's and uaclef s favour, ex^en although it werepds^ 
sible for me to comply with their own terms. 

You might have told me, brother, in three lines, 
what the determination of my friends was ; only, 
that then you would not have had room to display 
your pedantry by so detestable an allusion or re- 
ference to the GeOrgic. (Jive me leave to tell you, 
sir, that if humanity were a branch of your studies at 
the university, it has not found a genius in you for 
mastering it. Nor is either my sex or myself, 
though a sister, I see, cntitle<l to the least decency 
from a brother, w ho has studied, as it seems, rather 
to cultivate the malevolence of his natural temper, 
than any tendency which one would have hoped 
hi< parentage, if not his education, might have given 
him U) a tolerable politeness. 

I doubt not, that you will take amiss my free 
doni: but as you have deserved it font me, I shall 
be less and less concerned on that score, as I sec 
you are more and more intent to show your wdt at 
the expense of justice and compassion. 

The time is indeed come that J can no longer bear 
those contempts and reflections vaIiicIi a brother 
leii't of all meii is entitled to give. And let me beg 
of you oiui favour, officious sir: — it is this, that you 
will iK^tgivc youiseifany concern about a husband 
for me, isll I ;diali h.tve the forwardness to propose 
a wife w'. Pardon me, sir ; bull cannot help 
th;nk!;‘ > Lhi; cf.'uid 1 have liie art to my father 
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i€if ;my side, J should have as much right to pre- 
scribe for you as you have for me. 

As to the communication you make me, T must 
take upon me to say, that although I will receive, 
as becomes me, aiw of my fatherV commands; yet, 
a* this signiheatiim iv-i made by a brother, who has 
shown of late so much of an unbrotherly animosity 
to me (for no reason in the world that I know 
of, but that he believes he has in me one sister too 
many for his interest) I think ntyself entitled to 
conclude, that such a letter as you have sent me is 
air your own — ami of course to declare, that, while 
I Jso think it, I will not willingly, nor even w'ithout 
violence, go to any place, avowedly to receive Mr. 
Solnies’s visits. 

1 think myself so much ettt ivied to resent your 
infamous hint, and thij as well for the sake of my 
sex, as for my own, that 1 ought to declare, as I 
do, that I w iU not receive any more of your letters, 
unless coinriijinded to do so by an authority I never 
will dispute, except in a case where I think my 
future as well as present happiness concerned— 
and w ere such a case to happen, I am sure my fa- 
ther’s harshness will be less owing to himself than 
to you; and to the specious absurdities of your 
ambitious and selfish schenies, — ‘Very true, sir ! 

One ord more, provoked as I am, I will add : 
that had 1 been thought as really obstinate and 
peverse as of late I am said to be, i should not have 
been so disgracefully treated as I have been— lay 
your hand upon you^ heart, brother, and say, by 
w hose iTctiritirn" Jihd examine whatl have done 
to deserve to Ijc time thus unhappy, and to be 
obliged to style myself 

Your injured sister, 

CL. IIARLOWE, 
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When, my dear, you have read my answer to 
my brother's letter, tell me what you think of me ? 
— It shall go ! 


LETTER vt 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Thursday morning:, March 23* 

Mv letter has set them all in tumults: for, it seems, 
none of them went home last night; and they all 
were desired to be present to give their advice, if I 
should refuse compliance with a command thought 
so reasonable as it seems this is. ^ 

Betty tells me, that at first my father, in a rage, 
was for coming up to me himself, and for turning 
me out of his doors directly. Nor was he restrained, 
till it was hinted to him, that that was no doubt my 
wish, and would answer all my perverse views. 
But the result w^as, that my brother (having really, 
as my mother and aunt insisted, taken wrong mea- 
sures w ith me) should write again in a more mode- 
rate manner; for nobody else was permitted or 
cared to write to -such a ready scribbler. And I 
having declared that I would not receive any more 
of his letters, without command from a superior 
authority, my mother was to give xt ker's : and ac- 
cordingly has done so in the following lines, writ- 
ten on the superscription of his letter to me; which 
letter also follows, together witli my reply. 

CLARY MARLOWE, 

Receive and read this, with the temj>er that be- 
comes your sex, your character, your education, 
and your duty : and return an answer to it, directed 
to your brother. 


CHARLOTTE HARLOWE. 
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TO MISS CLARISSA IIARLOWE. 

Thursday morriinj^. 

Once more I write, although imperiously prohibited 
by a younger sister. Your mother will have me 
do so, that you may be destitute of all defence, if 
you persist in your pervicacy. Shall I be a pedant, 
miss, for this Word r She is willing to indulge in you 
the least appearance of that delicacy for which she 
once, as well as every body else, admired you — 
before you knew Lovelace : I cannot, however, 
help saying that : and she, and your aunt Hervey, 
will have it — [they would fain favour you, if they 
could] that I may have provoked from you the 
answer they nevertheless own to be so exceedingly 
unbecoming. I am now learning, you see, to take 
up the softer language, where you have laid it 
dow^n. This then is the case : 

They entreat, they pray, they beg, they supplicate 
[will either of these do. Miss Clary f ] that you w ill 
make no scruple to go to your uncle Antonyms : and 
fairly T am to tell you, for the very purpose ineii- 
tioiied in my last — or, ^tis presumable, they need 
not entreat, beg, pray, supplicate, iphtis much is pro- 
mised to Mr. Solines, w'ho is your advocate, and 
very uneasy that you should be under constraint, 
supposing that your dislike to him arises from that. 
And, if he finds that you are not to lie moved in his 
favour, when you are absolutely freed from What 
you call a control, he will forbear thinking of you, 
w hatever it costs him. He loves you too well : and 
in this I really think his understanding, which you 
have reflected upon, is to be questioned. 

Only for one fortnight, therefore, permit his 
visits. Your education [you tell me of mine, you 
know] oughtUo make you incapable of rudeness to 
any body. He will not, I hope, be the first man. 
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myself accepted, whom you ever treated rudely, 
purely becai^se he is esteemed by us all. I am, 
what you have a mind to make me, friend, brother, 
or servant — I wish I could be still more polite, to 
80 polite, so delicate, a sister. 

JA. HARLOWE. 

You must still write to me, if you condescend 
to reply. Your mother w'ill not be permit- 
ted to be disturbed with your nothing-meaii- 
ing- vocatives! — Vocatives once more, Ma- 
dam Clary, repeats the pedant your brother! 

TO JAMES HARLOWE, JUN. ESQ. 

Thursday, March 25. 

Permit me, my ever-dear and honoured p£rp^ 
inamiTia, in this manner to surprise you into an cw- 
dience (presuming this will be read to you) since I 
am denied the honour of writing to you directly. 
Let me beg of you to believe, that nothing but the 
most uuconquerahle dislike could make me stand 
against your pleasure* What are riches, what are 
settlements, to happiness ? Let me not thus cruelly 
be given upto amaai my very soul is averse to. 
Permit me to repeat, that I cannot honestly be hi.s- 
Ila<l t a slighter notion of the matrimonial duty 
than I have, perhaps 1 might. But when I am to 
bear all the misery, and that for life ; when my 
heart is less coiiceniediu this matter titan my soul ; 
my temporary, than ixiy future good ; why 

should I be denied the liberty of refusing? That 
liberty is all I aSk. 

It were easy for me to give way to hear Mr. 
Solmes talk for the mentioned fortnighl, although 
it is iiripossible for me, say. \vhat he would, to get 
over my dislike to him. But the inoatf'd hoii.se, 
the chapel there, and the little mercy vny brother 
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and sister, who are to be there, have hitherto shown ^ 
me, are what I am extremely apprehensive of. 
And why does my brother say, my restraiiit is to 
be taken off (and that too at Mr. Solmes’s desire) 
when I am to be a still closer prisoner than before; 
the bridge threatened to be drawn up ; and no 
dear papa and mamma near me, to appeal to, in 
the last resort ? 

Transfer not, I beseech you, to a brother and 
sister your own authority over your chUd — to a 
brother and sister, who treat me w ith unkindness 
and reproach ; and, as I have too much reason to 
apprehend, misrepresent my words and behaviour; 
or greatly favoured as I used to be, it is impossible 
I should be sunk so low in your opinions, as I un- 
happilvam! 

Let hut this my hard, mv disgraceful confine- 
ment be put an end to. rermit me, my dear 
mamma, to pursue my needleworks in your pre- 
sence, as one of your maidens ; and you shall be 
w itness, that it is not either willulness or prepos- 
session that governs me. Let me how ever, b® 
put out of your owui house. Let Mir^ Solmes come 
and go, as my papa pleases: let!:;ine but stay or 
retire when he comes, as I can; and leave the rest 
to providence. 

Forgive me, brother, that thus, with an appear- 
aiu c of art, I address myself to my father and 
mother, to w hom I ain forbidden to approach, or 
to wu’ife. Hard it is to bo reduced to such a con- 
trivance ! Forgive likewise the plain dealing 1 have 
u<c<l in the above, with the nobleness of a gentle- 
man, and the gentleness due from a brother to a 
sister. Although of late you have given mo but 
little room to hope cither for yoUr favour or com- 
passion ; yet having not deserved to forfeit either, 

I f)resumc to claim : for 1 am confident it is at 

VOL. II. , K . * 
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4)resent much in your power, altlmugh but niy 
brother (my honoured parent*? both, I bless God, 
in being) to give peace to the greatly disturbed 
mind of 

Your unhappy sister, 

CU HARLOWE. 

Betty tells me, my brother has taken my letter 
all in pieces; and has undertaken to write such^ 
an answer to it, as shall conlirin the wavering — 
So, it is plain, that I should have moved somebody 
by it, but for this hard-hearted brother— *4iod for- , 
give him ! 


LETTER VIL 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Thursday March 3S. 

I sRNt> you the boasted confutation letter, just now 
put into my hands — ^My brother and sister, my 
uncle AntotiyEifid Mr, Soliues, are, I understand, 
exulting over the copy of it below, as an unan- 
swerable perforotatice. 

TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Once again, ray inflexible sistK^ I write to you. It 
is Uriel you know, tliaf the pretty piece of art you 
found out to make me the vehicle of your whining 
pathetics to your father and mother, has not had 
the expected effect. 

I do assure you, that your behaviour has not been 
misrepresented — nor need it. Your mother, who 
is solicitous to take all opportunities of putting 
the most favourable coufitructions upon all you do, 
has been forced, as you well know, to give you 
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\ip, u})on full trial ; no need then of the expedient 
of pursuing your needleworks in her sight. She 
cannot bear your wdiining pranks : and it is for ker 
sake^ that you are not permitted to come into her 
presence — nor will be, but upon her own terms. 

You had like to have made a simpleton of your 
aunt Hervey yesterday : she came down from you, 
pleading in your favour : but when she was asked, 
what concession she had brought you to? she looked 
about her, and knew not what to answer. So your 
mother, vrheii surprised into the beginning of your 
cunning address to her and to your father, under 
my name (for I had begun to read it, little sus- 
pecting such an ingenious subterfuge) and would 
tiien make me read it through, wrung her hands. 
Oh! Jier dear child, her dear child, must not be 
so compelled ! — But when she was asked, wdiether 
she would be willing to have for her son-in-law 
the man who bids defiance to her whole family ; 
and who had like to have murdered her son? And 
what concessions she had gained from her dear 
ciiild to merit this tenderness ? Ajft that for one 
who had apparently deceived her in assuring her 
that her heart ivasfree? — Then could she look 
about her, as her sister had done before : then was 
she again brought to herself, and to a resolution to 
assert her authority [Not to transfer it, witty pre- 
suuuu* ! ) over the rebel who of late has so ingrater 
fully si niggled to throw it ofK 

You st em, rhifd, to have a high notion of the 
matrimonial (July ; and I’ll warrant, like the rest of 
your sex (one or two, whom I have the honour to 
know, exeept(;d) that you will goto church to pro- 
mise what you will never think of afterwards. But, 
siveet cliild ! as your warthjf mamma Norton calls 
you, lliink a little less of the tnatrinifrnial (at least, 
¥.2 
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-till you come into that state) and a little more. of 
the filial d.uty, ^ 

How can you say, you are to bear all the misery, 
when you give so large a share of it to your 
parents, to your uncles, to your aunt, to myself, 
and to your sister; who all, for eighteen years of 
your life, loved you so well ? 

If of late I have not given you room to hope for 
my favour or compaswsion, it is because of late you 
have not deserved either. I know what you mean, 
little reflecting fool, by saying, it is much in niy 
power, although but your brother (a very slight 
degree of relationship with you) to give you that 
which yotit can give youilblf whenever you 

please. 

The liberty of reusing, pretty miss, is denied 
you, because w e are all se«sible> that the liberty of 
choosing, to every one’s dislike, must follow. The 
vile wwjtch you have set your heart upon speaks 
this plainlyio ievery body, though you w^on’t. He 
says you are A/jsr, and shall be his, and he will be 
the death ofTmy man who robs him of liis Piio- 
FERTv. So, miss, tye have a mind to try thi^ point 
with him. My father supposing he has the right 
of a father in his child, is absolutely determined 
not to be bullied out of that right. And w hat 
must that child be, who prefers the rake to a 
father ? 

This is the light in wdiich this whole debate 
ought to be taken. Blush, then, delicacy, that 
cannot bear the poet’s amor o?fmiOus idem ! — Biu .lj, 
then, purity ! Be ashamed, virgin modesty ! And, 
if capable of cojiviction, surremier your whole will 
to the will of the honoured, pair, to w hom you owe 
your being: and beg of all your friends to forgive 
and forget ilie part you have of late acted. 
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I have written a longer letter, than ever I de- 
signed to write to you, alter the insolent treatment 
and prohibition you have given me : and, now I 
am coinmissioneu to tell you, that your friends are 
as weary of confining you, as yon are of being con- 
fined. And therefore you must prepare yourself 
to go in a very few days, as you have been told 
before, to your unck Antonyms ; who, notwith- 
standing your apprehensions, will draw up his 
bridge when he pleases; will see what company 
he pleasesin his own house; nor will he demolish 
his chapel to cure you of yom* foolish late com- 
menced antipathy to a place of divine worship. — 
The mure foolisn,|||F if we intfudi^ fto use 
we could have the ceremony pass in your cKam- 
ber^as well as any where else. 

Prejudice against Mr.i^jmes has evidently blind- 
ed you, and there is a churitabk necessity to open 
your eyes : since no one but you ihin^ljKe gen- 
tleman so contemptible in his pc iyiit.,y fiQr. itor a 
plain country gentleman, who hiji||H|Bauch solid 
sense to appear like a coxcombJ^^HblaToeable 
in his fimnners — And as to his neces- 

sary you should speak upon fuller ktwwedge, tlian 
at present it is plain you can have of him. 

Upon thjjf whole, it will not be amiss, that you 
prcfiare for your speedy removal, as well for the 
sake of your own conveniency, as to show your 
readiness, in one point, at least, to oblige your 
friends ; one of whom you may, if you please to 
deserve it, reckon, though but a brother. 

JAMES HARLOWE. 

P. S. If you are disposed to see Mr. So lines, and to 
make some excuses to hnu fur yovii’ past (.on- 
duct, ill Older to be aliic lo meet him Af're 

i/lse with the less concern to yourself for your 
E 3 
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freeclompi with him; he shall attend you where 
you please. 

If you have a mind to read the settlements, before 
they are read to you f(>r your signing, they shall 
be sent you up — ^^Who knows, but they will help 
you to some fresh objections? — Your heart is 
fres, you know — It -For, did you not tell 

your mother it w'as? AiKl|;\vill the pious Clarissa 
fib to her inanuna ? 

I desire no reply. The case requires none. Yet 1 
will ask you, have you, miss, no more proposals 
to make ? 

;i ;was so w hen I canni^to the end of thi>! 

le^f ^the po.stscHpt to which, perhaps, might be 
written after the others had seen the letter) that I 
took up my pen, with an iritent to write to my 
uncle Haribwe about resuming my own estate, in 
pursiimce of your advice: but my heart failed me, 
when 1 re^ll^^ted, that 1 had not one friend to 
Htand nvy claim; and that it 

would incense them, w ithout an- 

fvverhi^’ O that my cousin were 

Is it not a sad thing, Ijuiorecl as 1 thought myself 
so lately by every one, that ijow | have not one 
person in the wcu-ld to plead for me, to stand by 
me, or who would aiford me refuge, w ere 1 to he 
under the necessity of seeking for it! — I who had 
the vanity to tlilnk 1 had as many friends as I saw 
faces, and flattered myself too, that it was not alto- 
gether unmerited, because I saw not rny Makcr^s 
image, either in man, woman, or child, high or low , 
rich or poor, whom, comparatively, 1 loved nut as 
myself. — Would to heaven, my dear, that you w ere 
married! Perhaps, then, yon could have induced 
Mr. Hickman to afford me protection, till thc<f 
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storms were oyer-blown. Eat then this might have* 
involved him in diiTiculties and dangers ; and that 
1 would not have done for the world. 

I don’t know what to do, not 1 1 — God forgive me, 
but I am very impatient ! I wish — ^but I don^t know 
what to wish, without a sin ! — ^Yet I wish it would 
please God to take me to his mercy 1 — I can meet 
with none here — What a world is this! — What is 
there in it desirable ? The good we hope for, so 
strangely mixed, that one knows not what to wish 
for ! And one half of mankind tormenting the other, 
and being tormented themselves in tormenting ! — 
J'oi* here in this -my particular case, my relations 
c annot be happyi^ough they make me unhappy ^ 
— l^xcept my brclner and sister^ indeed — and tnoy 
seem to take delight in iand the mischief 

they make. 

But it is time to lajr down my pen, since my iixk 
runs nothing but gall. 


LETTER VIIL 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOVl^ TO MISS HOWB. 

Friday inorniug, 6 o'clock. 

Mus. Betty tells me, there is now nothing talked 
of but of niy going to my uncle Antony’s. She has 
been ordered, she says, to get ready to attend me 
thither: and, upon my expressing my averseness 
to go, had the confidence to say, that having heard 
me often praise the romanticness of the place, she 
was astonished (her hands and eyes lifted up) that 
] should set myself against going to a house so 
much in my taste, 

I asked if this was her own insolence, or her 
young mistress’s observation? 
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She half-astonished me by her answer ; that it 
was hard she could not say a good thing, without 
being robbed of the merit of it. 

As the wench looked as if she really thought she 
bad said a good thing, without knowing the bold- 
ness of it, 1 let it pass. But, to say the, truth, this 
creature has surprised me on many occasions with 
her smartness ; tor, since she has been employed 
in this controlling office, I have discovered a great 
deal of wit in her assurance, which I never sus- 
pected before. This shows, that insolence is her 
talent; and that fortune, in placing her as a servant 
to my sister, had not done so jfindly by her as 
nature; for that she would mai^ia better figure as 
hmi^ompanion. And indeed 1 canT help thinking 
sometimes, that I mjrfselfwas better fitted by nature 
to be the servant of both, than the mktress of the 
me, or the sUter of the oMcn , And within these 
feiv months \^^^i,fortune has acted by nie, as if she 
were of the same mind. 


Fridi^S 10 o'clock. 

frOiNO down to my poultry-yard, just now, I 
heard my brother and sister and tliat Soliiies 
laughing and triumphing together. The high ye# 
hedge between us, which dividtvs the yard from 
the garden, hindered them froiu seeing me. 

My brother, as 1 found, had been reading part, 
or the wlmle perhaps, of the copy of his last letter — 
Mighty prudent, and consistent, you’ll say, witli 
their views to make me the wife of a man from 
whom they conceal not w’hat, w^ere I to be such, it 
would be kind in them to endeavour to conceal, out 
of regard to my future peace ! — But I have no 
doubt, that they hate me heartily. 

Indeed you was up with her there, brother, said 
lay sister. You need not have l)iil her not to w rite 
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to you. ril engage, with all her wit, she’ll never 
pretend to answer it. 

Why, indeed, said my brother, with an air of 
college-sufficiency, with which he abounds (for he 
thinks nobody writes like himself), I believe I 
have given iier a choke pear. What say you, Mr. 
Solmcs? . 

Why, sir, said he, I think it is unanswerable. But 
will it not exasperate her more against me ? 

Never #ear, Mr. Solmes, said my brother, but 
we’ll carry our point, if she do not tire i^ou out 
lirst. We have |p6ne too far in this method to 
recede. Her cott^tnMorden will soon be here : sp 
all must be over l>^ore that time, or she’ll be 
made independent of iis all. 

There, Miss Howe, is the reason given for their 
Jehu-driving. 

Mr. Solmes declared that he was determined to 
persevere while my brother gave him any hopes, 
and while niy father stood tirm. 

My sister told my brother, that me charm^ 
on the reason whv I ought to convei'se vvith 
Mr. Solmes: but that he should not be so smart 
upon the sex, for the faults of this perverse girl. 

Some lively, and I suppose, witty auswOr, my 
brother returned ; for he and Mr. Solmes laaghed 
outrageously upon it, and Bella, laughing too, called 
him a naughty man : but-l heard no more of what 
they said ; they w'alking on into the garden. 

If you think, my dear, that what 1 have related 
did not again fire me, you W'ill find yourself mis- 
taken when you read at this place the inclosed copy 
of my letter to my brother; struck of — wdiile the 
iron was red hot. 

No more call rae meek and gentle, I beseech 
you. 
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TO MR. JAMES HAKtOWE* 

SIR, Friday morning;. 

If, Tiobvithstanding your prohibition, I should be 
silterit, on occasion of your last, you would, perhaps, 
conclude, that X was consenting to go ta my uncle 
Antony’s upon the condition you mention. My fa- 
ther must do as he pleases w'ith his child. He may 
turn me out of his doors, if he thinks fit, or give 
you leave to do it; but (loth as I am to say it) I 
should think it very hard to be carried by force 
to any body’s house when I have one of my own to 
go to. 

Far be it from me, notwifchstinding yours and my 
isister's provocations, to think of taking my estate 
into my own hands, vs ithout my father^s leave : but 
why, if I must not slay any longer here, may ! not 
he permitted to go thither ? I ivill engage to see 
nobody they would not have roe see, if tiiis favour 
be permitted. Favour I call it, and am ready to 
receive and acknowledge it as such, although my 
grandfather’s will has made it matter of right. 

You ask me, in a very unbrotherly manner, in 
the postscript to your letter, if I have not some 
new proposals to make ? I have (since you put the 
question) three or four; Hew ones all, 1 think; 
though I will be bold to say, that, submitting the 
case to any one flersoii whom yott have not set 
ngairist me, my old ones ought not' to have been 
rejected. 1 (hink this ; wny then should I not 
write it r — Nor have you any more reason to storm 
at your sister for telling it you (since you seem in 
your letter to make it your boast how you turned 
my mother and my aunt Hen'cy against me) than 
1 liave to he angry with my brother, for treating me 
as no brother ought to treat a sister. 
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Thes*, then, are my new proposals. 

That, as above, I may not be hindered from going 
to reside (under such conditions as shall be pre- 
scribed to me, which I will most religiously ob- 
serve) at my grandfather's late house. I will not 
again in this place call it mine. I have reason'to 
think it a gr^at misfortune, that ever it was so— 
Indeed I have. 

If this be not permitted, I desire leave to go for 
a month, or for what time shall be thought ht, to 
Miss Howe^s. I dare say her mother will consent 
to it, if I have my father's permission to go. 

If this, neither, be allowed, 1 am to be 
turned out of ray father's house, I beg I may be 
suilered to go to my aunt Hervey's, where I will 
inviolably observe her commands, and those of ipy 
father and mother. 

But if this, neither, is to be granted, it is my 
humble request, that I may be sent to my uncle 
llarlowe's, instead of my uncle Antony's. I mean 
not by this any disrespect to my uncle Antony : 
but his moat, with his bridge threatened to be drawn 
up, and perhaps the chapel there, terrify me be* 
yoml expression, notwithstanding your ridi- 
cule u))on me for that apprehension. 

If this likewise be refused, and if I muu be car- 
ried to the moated house, w-hich used to be a de- 
lightful one to me, it be promt^uti me, that 1 
shall not be conipeli|d to receive Mr. Solmes's 
visits there ; and then 1 will as cheerfully go, as 
ever I did. 

So here, sir, are my new proposals. And if none 
of them answer your end, as each of them tends 
to the exclusion of that ungenerouspe/Tisrer'^ visits, 
be pleased to know, that there is no misfortune I 
will not submit to, rather than yield to give my 
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hand to the man to whom I can allow ijo share in 
my heart. 

If I write in a style different from my usual, and 
different from what I wished to have occasion to 
write, an impartial person, who knew what I have 
accidentally, within this hour hour past, heard from 
your mouth, and niy sister’s, and a third person’s 
(particularly the reason you give for driving on at 
this violent rate ; to wit, my cousin Morden’s soon 
expected arrival) w'ould think 1 have but too much 
reason for it. Then be pleased to remember, sir, 
that when my ivhining vocatives have subjected me 
to so much scorn and ridicule, it is time, were it 
but to examples so excellent asyow and my 

sista' set me, that I should endeavour to assert iny 
character, in order to be thought less an alien, and 
7i€arer of kin lo yon both, than either of you of 
late have seemed to suppose me. 

Give me leave, in or^er lo empty my female quiver 
at once, to add, that 1 know no other reason which 
you can have for forbidding me to reply to you, 
after yon have written w hat you pleased to me, l haii 
that you are conscious you cannot answer to re asciii 
and to justice the treatment you give me. 

If it be otherwise, I, an imlearived, unlogical 
girl, younger by near a third than yourself, will 
venture (so assured am 1 of the justice of iny cause) 
to put my fate upon an issue with you : wiih you, 
sir, who have had the advantage of an academical 
education; vvbt>s€> mind must have been strength- 
ened by observation, and learned conversation, and 
w ho, pardon my going so loiv, have been accus- 
tomed to give choke pears to those you vouchsafe 
to write «against. 

Any impartial person, your late tutor, for in- 
stance, or the pious and worthy Dr. l^wen, may 
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be judge between us : and if either give it againsts^ 
me, I will promise to resign to my destiny: pro- 
vided, if it be given against you, that niy fatner will 
be pleased only to allow of my negative to the 
person so violently sought to be imposed upon me. 

I flatter myself brother, that you will the readier 
come into this proposal, as you seem to have a high 
opinion of your talents for argumentation ; and not 
a low one of the cogency of the arguments con- 
tained in your last letter. And as I can possibly 
have no advantage in a contention with you, if the 
justice of my cause affords me not any (as you have 
no opinion it will) ; it behoves you, methinks, to 
show to an impartial moderator, that I am wrong, 
am! yoM not so. 

If this be accepted, there is a necessity for its 
being carried on by the pen; the facts to be stated, 
and agreed upon bybdtn; and the decision to be 
given, according to the force of the arguments 
each shall produce in support of their side of the 
question: for, give me leave to say, 1 know too well 
the manliness oi your temper, to ofler at sl personal 
debate with you. 

If it be not accepted, I shall conclude, that you 
cannot defend your conduct towards me ; and slnJl 
only beg of you, that, for the future, you will treat 
me with the respect due to a sister from a brother 
wlio would be thought as polite as leuracd. 

And now, sir, if I have seemed to show some 
spirit, not quite foreign to the relation 1 have the 
honour to bear to you, and. to my sister ; and which 
may be deemed not altogether of a piece w ith that 
partofiny char K’ter, wliich once, it seems, gained 
me every oiie’s love; be pleased to consider to 
whom, and to what it is owing; and tliat this part of 
that character was not dispensed with, till it suh- 
jet ted me to that scorn, and to those insults, which 
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a brotlier, who has been so tenacious of an 
pendence voluntarily given up by me, and who hafr 
appeared so exalted upon it, ought not to have 
shown to any body^ much less to a weak and d^fence^ 
/m sister: who is, notwithstanding, an affeotionatc 
and Vespectfal one, and would be glad to show her- 
self to be so upoH all future occasions ; as she has 
in every action of her past life, although of late she 
has met with such unkind returns. 

CL. HARLOWE. 

See, my dear, the force, and volubility, as I may 
say, of passion ; for the letter 1 send you, is my first 
drauglit, struck oil* without a blot or erasure. 

Frida;. 8 o'clock. 

As soon as J had transcribed it, 1 sent it down to 
my bi'Othcr by Mrs. Betty. 

The w't nch came up soon aft^, all aghast, with 
a Laifd, miss! What have you doiiet — What have 
you written ? For you have set them all in Si Joyful 
uproar ! 

‘X- -K- 

My sister is hut this moment gone from me : she 
came up all in a flame; which obliged me abru])tly 
to lay down my pen : slio ran to me — 

0 spirit ! said she ; tapping my neck a little too 
hard. And i.s it come to this at last ! — 

Do you beat me, Bella ? 

Do you call this l>eatjing you ? Only tapping 
your shoulder thus, said she ; tupping again iiiore 
gently — this is what we expected it would come to 
— ^you want to be independent — my Ihtlier has* 
jived too long for you! — 

1 was going to speak with vehemence ; but she 
put her hand kerchief before my mouth, very 
ruddy — You have done enough with your pei* 
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^xmtQSk rlisten^ir as you are ! But, knon>, that neither 
your independent scheme, nor any of your visiting 
ones, will be granted you. Take your course, per- 
verse one : call in your rafcc to help you to an in-- 
dependence upon your parents, and a dependence 
upon him! — Do so! — Prepare this moment — re- 
solve what you will take with you — to-morrow you 
go — depend upon it to-morrow you go I — No longer 
sliall you stay here, watching and creeping about 
to hearken to what people say — ^tis determined, 
child! — You go to-morrow — my brother would 
havjp come up to tell you so; but I persuaded him 
to the contrary — for I know not what had become 
of you, if he had— 'SUch a letter ! such an insolent, 
such a conceited challenger /- — O thou vain creature ! 
But prepare yourself, 1 say — to-morrow you go — 
my brother will accept of your bold challenge; 
but it must be personal ; and at my uiK;le Autonyms 
— or perhaps at Mr. Solmes^s — 

Thus slie ran on, almost foaming with passion, till 
quite out of patience,! said. No more of your vio- 
lence, Bella — had I known in what a way you de- 
signed to come up, you should not have found my 
eliuiuber-dour open. — ^Talk to your servant in this 
ijiamier. Uulike you, as I bless God 1 am, 1 am 
nevertheless your sister — and let me tell you, that 
I won^t go to-iuorrow, nor next day, nor next day 
to that — except I am dragged away by violence. 

What ! not if your father or your mother com- 
mand it — girl ? said she, intending another word, 
by her pause and manner before it came out. 

Let it come to chat, Bella ; then 1 shall know 
what to sa 3 ^ But it shall be from their own mouths, 
if I do— not from yours, nor your Betty’s — and 
say another word to me, in this manner, and be 
the consequence what it may, I will force myself 
r 2. 
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^ itito their presence ; and demand what 1 have done 
' to be used thus ! 

Come along^ child ! Come along, meekness — 
taking my hand, and leading me towards the door 
— demand it of them now— you^ll find both your 
despised parents together ! — hat ! does your heart 
fail you? — for I resisted, being thus insolently 
offered to be led, and pulled my hand from her. 

I want not to be led, said I ; and since 1 cai\ 
plead your invitation, 1 will go : and was hastening 
to the stairs accordingly in my passion— but she 
got between me and the door, and shut it — 

Let me first, bold one, said she, apprise them of 
your visit — for your owm sake let me — for my bro* 
ther is with them. But yet opening the door again, 
seeing me shrink back — ^Go, if you will! — Why 
don^t you go ? — Why don’t you go, miss ? — follow- 
ing me to my closet, whither I retired, with my 
heart full, and pulled the sash-door after me; and 
could no longer hold in my tears. 

Nor would I answer one word to her repeated 
aggravations, nor to her demands upon me to open 
my door (for the key was on the inside) ; nor so 
much as turn my head towards her, as she looked 
through the glass at me. And at last, whicli 
vexed her to the heart, I drew the silk curtain, that 
she should not see me, and dow-n she went mutter- 
ing all the way. 

Is not this usage enough to provoke a rashness 
uever before thought of? 

As it is but too probable that I -may be hurried 
away to my uncle’s without being able to give you 
previous notice of it ; 1 beg that as soon as you 
shall hear of such a violence, you would semi to 
the usual place, to take back such of your letterj^ 
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m may not have reached my hands, or to fetch any 
mine that may be there. 

May you, niy dear, be always happy, prays your 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

I have received your four letters. But am in 
such a fernacatj that 1 cannot at present write to 
them. 


LETTER IX. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOW£.» 

Friday night, March 24. 

J HAVE a most provoking letter from my sister. I 
might have sum)ORed, she would rescJit the coii- 
leiiipt she brougfit upoil herself in my chamber. 
Her conduct surely can only be accounted for by 
the rage iustigated by a supposed rivalry. 

TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

I AM to tell you, that your mother has begged you 
off for the morrow: but that you have eHectually 
tione your business with her, as well as with every 
body else. 

In your proposals, and letter to your brother, you 
have shown yourself so silly, and so wise; so 
young, and so old ; so gentle, and so obstinate; so 
meek, and so violent; that never was tliere so mixed 
a character. 

We all know' of whom you have borrowed this 
new spirit. And yet the seeds of it must be in your 
heart, or it could not all at once show ifscif so 
rampant. It would be doing Mr. Solmes a spite to 
wish him such a shi/, un-sJnj girl ; another ol your 

. 
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^contradictory qualities — I leave you to make out 
what I mean by it. 

Here, miss, your mother will not let you remain: 
she cannot have any peapc of mind while such a 
rebel of a child is so near her : your aunt Hervcy 
will not take a charge which all the family put 
together cannot manage: your uncle Harlowc will 
not see you at his house, till you are married — so, 
thanks to your own stubbornness, you have nobody 
that will receive you but your uncle Antony. — 
Thither you must go 'in a very few days ; and wlien 
there, your brother wull settle with you, in my 
presence, all that relates to your modest chal- 
lenge: — for itt? accepted, I assure you. Dr. Lew en 
will possibly be there, since you make choice of 
him. Another gentleman likewise, were it Vuit to 
convince you, that he is another sort of man than 
you have taken him to be. Your two uncles will 
possibly be tlipre too, to see that the poor, iveoky 
and defenceless sister has fair play. So, you see, 
miss, w hat company your smart challenge will draw 
together. 

Prepare for the day. You’ll soon he called u])on. 
Adieu, mamma Is' ortoii’.s siecei child ! 

ARAB. HARI.OW K. 


I transcribed this letter, and sent it to my mother, 
with these lines; 

A very fell' icords, my ever-honoured mamma ! 

Ir my sister wTote the inclosed by niy father’s di- 
rection, or yours, 1 must submit to the usage she 
gives me in it, with this only observation, that it, is 
short of t)je personal treatment 1 have received 
from l*er. If it be of her own head — why then, 
madam — but I Army, that when 1 w as banished from 
your presence— yet, till I know if she has or has 
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Tiot authority for this iisago, I will only write- fur^ 
ther, tliat lam . 

Your very unhappy child, 

CL. HARLOWE, 

This answer I received in an open slip of paper; 
but it was w et in one place. I kissed the place ; 
for I am sure it was blistpre<l, us I may say, by a 
mother’s tear ! — She tnust (1 hope she must) have 
written it reluctantly. 

To apply for protection, w'hcre authority is defied, 
is bold. Your sister, wlio would not in yottr cir- 
cumstances liave been guilty of your perverseness, 
may allowably be angry at you for it. How ever, 
w e have told her to moderate her zeal for our in- 
sulted authority. See, if you can deserve another 
behaviour, than that you complain of; which can- 
not, however, be so grievous toyo?/,jas the cause of 
if is tt) 

Your more unha|)py mother. 

IIow often must I forbid you any address to me ! 

Give me, my dearest Miss How e, your opinion, 
wliat I ran, what 1 ought to ilo. Not what you 
would do (pushed as I am pushed) in resentment or 
passion — since, so instigated, you tell me, that you 
shouhl liave been with somebody before now’ — and 
steps taken in passion hardly ever fail of giving 
cause for repentance : but acquaint me with what 
you think cool judgment, and after-reflection, what- 
ever were to be the event, will justify. 

1 doubt not your sympathizing love : but j^et you 
cannot povssibly feel indignity and persecution so 
very sensibly as the immediate sufferer feels therq 
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—are fitter therefore to advise me, tlian I am tny- 

"self. 

1 will here rest my cause. Have I, or have I 
iiotjSulFered or borne enough ? And if they will still 
persevere ; if that strange persister agaifest an antipa- 
thy so strongly avowed, will s/^7/ persist; say# What 
can I do } — What course pursue ? — Shall 1 fly to 
London, and endeavour to hide myself from Love- 
lace, as well as from all my own relations, till my 
cousin Morden arrives r Or shall I embark for 
Leghorn in ray way to my cousin ? Yet my sex, 
my youth, considered, how full of danger is tliis 
last measure I — And may not my cousin be set out 
for England, while I am getting thither? — What 
can I do? — Tell me, tell me, my dearest Miss 
Howe [for I dare not trust myself ] tell me, w hat 
i can do. 


Eleven o’clock at 

I HAVE been forced to try to compose my angry 
passions at my harpsichord ; having first shut close 
my doors and windows, that I might not be heard 
below. As I w^as closing ihc shutters of the win- 
xlows, the distant whooting of the bird of Minerva, 
as from the often-visited wood-house, reminded me 
of that charming ode to wisdom, w hich does honour 
to our sex, as it was written by one of it. I made 
an essay, a week ago, to set the three last stanzas 
of it, as not unsuitable to my unhappy situation ; 
and after I had re-perused the ode, those w ere my 
lesson ; and, I am sure, in the solemn address they 
contain to the all-wise and aII-j>owcrful Deity, my 
heart went with my fingers. 

I inclose the ode, and my eflbrt w ith it. The 
subject is solemn : my circumstances are allectiug; 
aud I flatter myself, that I have not been (juitc im- 
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happy iu the performance. If it obtain your ap* 
probation, I shall be out of doubt: and should be 
still more assured, could I hear it tried by your 
voice and fin^jier. 


ODE TO WISDOM, 

BY A LADY. 

The solU.ary bird of night 
Through the tliick shades now wings his flight. 
And quits the time-shook tow’r ; 

Where sheltered from the blaze of day. 

In philosophic gloom he lay, 

Beneath his ivy boivV. 

^Tith joy I hear the solemn sound, 

W hieh midnight echoes waft around. 

And sighing gales repeat. 

FavVitc of l*allas ! 1 attend. 

And, faithful to thy summons, bend 
At w isdom's awful scaL 

She loves the cool, the silent eve, 

W here no false shows of life deceive. 

Beneath the lunar ray. 

Here folly drops <‘arh vain disguise ; 

IS or sport lier gaily colour'd dyes, 

As in the beam of day. 

() Pallas ! queen of ev’ry art. 

That glads the sense, and mentis the heart, 
Bless’d source «»f purer joys I 
In ev'ry form of beauty bright, 

T'hat captivates the mental sight 
W ith pleasure and surprise ; 

I'o thy unspotted shrine I bow : 

Attend thy modest suppliai».*'s vow, 

That breailits no wild desires; 

Bi!t, (aught by thy uriening rules. 

To shun the frnitiess wi?h of fools. 

To nobler views aspire.s. 
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fbr^une’s /^em, mnhition*3 plurncj 
Nor Cydiercu^s fading bJoom, 

Be objer(» of my prmyer ; 

Let avarice, vanity, and prides* 

Those envied glittering toys divide, 
Tjic dull rewards of care. 

To me thy better gifts impart, 

Each moral beauty of the heart, 

By studious thought refin’d ; 

For wealth, the smiles of glad content ; 
For pow'r, its amplest, best extent. 

An empire o*er my mind. 

When fortune drops her gay parade. 
When ptoamire’s traostent roses fade, 
And wither tn the tomb, 
Unchang'd-is tby pnmortal prize ; 

Thy ever-verdant lauiels rise 
In Aiiideicayiiig l^looin. 

By thee protected, I defy 
The coxcomb's sneer, the stnptil lie 
Of ignorance and spite : 

Alike contemn the leaden fool, 

And all the pointed ridicule 
Of undiscerniiig wit. 

From envy, hurry, noise, and strife. 
The dull impertinence of life. 

In thy retreat I rest: 

Pursue thee to the peaceful grove% 
Where Plato's snered spirit rove?. 

In all thy beauties drest. 

He bad llyssus' tuneful stream 
Convey thy philosophic theme 
Of perfect, fair, aud good : 

Attentive Athens caught the sound. 

And all her listening sons around 
In awful silence stood : 

Reclaim’d her wild licentious yoiuii, 
Confess'd the potert voice of trutli, 

And leh its just coutrid. 

The pa>siinjs ceas'd their loud alarms 
And virtu(‘’s soft persuasive charms 
O'er all their sense<« stole. 
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Tti;y brca^i ini^irea tb^ftoet^s 
Thejyatriat'/i frev, Tinhiaft3'd toiigue. 

The hero*6 geu*roa8 strife ^ 

Tiiioe are rctiremejit’s silent joy«r 
Atid all liife sweet en»ag;in^ ties 
Of stilly domestic Itfe^ 


LETTER X. 

MISS CLARlSS/k HARLOWE TO MIS» HOWE^ 

Friday, midni^ht^ 

I HAVE HOW a calmer moment. Envy, ambition,, 
high and selfish resentment, and all the violent 
passions, are naw, most probably, asleep all around 
mo ; and shall not my own angry ones give way 
to the silent hour, and subside likewise ? — They 
Itave given way to it ; and I have made use of the 
gentler space to re-peruse your last letters. I will 
touch u})on some passages in them. And that i 
may the less endanger the but |ust recovered calm, 
I will begin with what you' write about Mr. Hick- 
man. 

(iivc me leave to .say> that 1 am sorry you can- 
not yet persiuule yourself to think better, that is to 
say inorc justU/j of that gentleman, than your w him*- 
sical picture of him shows you do; or, at least, 
than tin- hiunorousness of your natural vein would 
make one think you do. 

1 do not imagine, thatyOM yourself will say, he 
sat ibr the picture you have drawn. And yet, upon 
the whole, it is not greatly to his disadvantage. 
Were 1 at ease in my mind, 1 would venture to 
draw a much more amiable and just likeness. 

If ]\Jr. Hickman has not that assurance which 
some men have, he luis that humanity and gentle- 
ness which many want: and which, with the in- 
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iinite value he Jias for ypu, will make him one off 
the properest husband« in the world for a person 
of your vivacity and spirit. 

Although you say I would not like him mysolF, 
I do assure yon, if Mr. Solmes were, such a man as 
Mr. Hickman in person, mind, and behaviour, my 
friends and I had never disagreed about him, if 
they would not have permitted me to live single ; 
Mr. Lovelape (having such a character as he has) 
would have stood no chance with me. This I can 
the more boldly aver, because I plainly perceive, 
that o|‘the two passions. /o3?e and this man w ill 
be able to inspire onewdtha much greater propor- 
tion of the latter, than I imagine is compatible w ith 
the/ory/itr, to make a happy marriage. 

I am glad you own, that you like no one better 
than Mr. Hickman. In a little w hile, 1 make no 
doubt, you will be able, if you challenge your heart 
upon it, to acknowledge, that you like not any man 
.ao\ven: especially, w'hen you come to consider, 
lliat the very faults you tind in Mr. Hickman, ad- 
mirably fit him to msikej/ou ha]>py : that is to say, 
if it be necessary to your happiness, that you should 
have j/our own will in everj/ thbv^. 

But let me add one thing; and that is this : — 
you have such a sprightly turn, that, with your ad- 
mirable talents, you would make, any man in the 
world, w ho loved you, look like a fool, except he 
were such a one as Lovelace. 

Forgive me, my dear, for my frankness : and 
forgive me also, for so soon returning to subjects to 
immediately relative to myself, as those 1 now^ must 
touch upon. 

You again insist (strengthened by Mr. Lov elace’s 
opinion) upon my assuming my own estate [1 can- 
not call it resuming, having never been in posses- 
frionuf it]; and 1 have given you room to expect. 
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(h;it 1 will consider this subject more closely thaiv* 
1 have done before. — 1 must however own, that 
the reasons which I had to offer against taking 
your advice, were so obvious, that 1 thought you 
would have seen them yourself, and been deter- 
mined by them, against your own hastier counsel. 
— But since this has not been so, and that both 
you and Mr. Lovelace call upon me to assume my 
own estate, I will enter briefly into the subject. 

In the first place, let me ask you, my dear, sup- 
posing I were inclined to follow your advice, whom 
have I to support me in my demand? My uncle 
Harlowe is one of my trustees — he is against me. 
My cousin Morden is the other — he is in Italy, 
and very probably may be set against me too. 

My brother has declared, that they are resolved 
to carry their point before he arrives ; so that, as 
they drive on, all w ill probably be decided before 
1 can have an answ er from him, were 1 to write : 
and, confined as I am, were the answer to come in 
time, and they did not like it, they would keep it 
from me. 

In the next place, parents have great advantages 
in every eye oyer the child, if she dispute their 
pleasure in the disposing of her; and so they 
ought ; since out of twenty instances, perhaps tuo 
c ould not be produced, when were not in the 
right, the child in the WTOiig. 

You would not, I am sure, have me accent of Mr. 
Lovelace's offered assistance in such a claiflh. If I 
would embrace any other person's, who else w ould 
care to appear for a child against parents, ever, 
till of late, so affectionate ? — But were such a pro- 
tector to be found, what u length of time w ould it 
take up in a course of litigation ? The w ill and the 
deeds have flaws in them, they say. My brother 
soinctinies talks of going to reside at the Grove : 
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I suppose, with a design to make ejectments ne- 
cessary, were 1 to offer at assuming ; or, were I to 
marry Mr. Lovelace, in order to give him all the 
opposition and diHiculty the law would help him to 
give. 

These cases I have put to myself, for argument- 
take: but they are all out of the question, although 
any body were to be found who would es])ouse in y 
cause : for I do assure you, I would sooner beg 
my bread, than litigate for my right with my fa- 
ther : since I am convinced, that whether the 
parent do his duty by the child or not, the child 
cannot be excused from doing hers to him. And 
to go to law w ith my father, what a sound has that? 
You will see, that I have mentioned my wish (as an 
alternative, and as a favour) to be permitted, if I 
muat be put out of his house, to go thitlier : but 
not one step further can 1 go. And you see how* 
this is re.stnited. 

UpoJi the whole, then, what have I to hope for. 
but a change in my father’s resolution?— And is 
there any probability of ///a/ ; such an ascendancy 
as my brother and sister have obtained over every 
Iwidy; and such an intcre.Ht to pursue Uic enmuv 
they have now openly avow ed again!«t mo ? 

As to Mr. Lovelace’s a])pr(>batii>n of your as- 
aurnption-schoine, 1 wonder not at. JIo very pro- 
bably penetrates the difliculties I should have to 
bring it do ed'oet, without hint asscstajice. Were I to 
find m.jHielf as free as 1 would wisli myself to be, 
perhaps Mr. Lovelace would stand a w orse chance 
with me dlian his vanity may permit him to iniii- 
gine; notwithstanding iJic pleasuie you take iu 
rallying me ou hi.« account. Jlow know you, but 
all that ap}Hyar.s.to be .spccio.us and reasonable in his 
oilers; such as, standing las chance for iny favour, 
alter 1 became indepcndcnl , af» I may call it fby 
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which I mean no more, than to have the liberty of 
refusing for my liusband a man whom it hurts me 
bat to think of in that light]; and such as his not 
visiting me but by my leave; and till Mr. Morden 
come; and till I am satisfied of his refotmation 
how know yon, I say, that he gives not liimself 
these airs purely to stand better inyowr opinion as 
well as fnhic, by ofibrhig of his own accord condi- 
tions which be must needs think would be insisted 
on, w^ere th^ case to happen? 

Then am 1 utterly displeased with him. To 
threaten as he threatens; yet to pretend, that it ia 
not to intimidate me; and to beg of you no# to tell 
we, w hen he must know you would, and no doubt 
intended that yoii should, is so meanly artful! — ^The 
man must think he has a frighted fool to deal with. 
— 1, to join hands with such a man of violence ! 
iny own brother the man whom he threatens ! — 
And what has Mr. Solmesdonc to him? — Is he to be 
blamed, if he thinks a person would make a wife 
having, to endeavour to obtain her ? — Othat 
niy IVieiids would but leave me to iny owui w ay in this 
one point ! h’or have I given the man encourage- 
iiu’iit suliicieiit to ground these threats upon ? Were 
JMr. Solmes a man to whom 1 could be but mdif- 
fa eiitf^ it might be found, that to have the merit of 
a sufferer given him from such a flaming spirit, 
would very little answer the views of that spirit. 
It is my fortune to be treated as a fool by my bro- 
ther : but Mr. Lovelace shall find — Yet I will let 
Jiim know rny mind; and then it will come with a 
better grace to your know ledge. 

Meajitimc, give me leave to tell you, that it goes 
against me, in my cooler moincms, unnatural as my 
brother is to me, to have you, my dear, who are 
my other self, write such very severe reflections 
Upon liiui, in relation to tiie advantage Lovclaco 
o 2 • • 
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, had over him. He is not indeed brother : but 
remember, that you write to his sister. — Upt\r» my 
word, my dear Miss Howe, you dip your pen in 
gall w’henever you are offended : and I am almost 
ready to question, w hen I read some of your ex- 
pressions against others of my relations as w ell as 
him (although in my favour) whether you are so 
til 0 rail glily warranted by your own patience, as you 
think yourself, to call other people to account for 
/heir warmth. Should we not be particularly care- 
ful to keep clear of the faults w'e censure ? — And 
yet I am so angry both at my brother and sister, 
that I should not have taken this liberty with my 
dear friend, notwithstanding I know you never loved 
them, had you not made so light of so shocking a 
transaction, where a brother’s life was at stake: 
when his credit in the eye of the mischievous sex 
has received a. still deeper wound than he person- 
ally sustained ; and when a revival of tii(‘ same 
wricked resentments (which may end more hitally) 
is threatened. 

His credit, I say, in the eye of tlic mischievous 
sex: — Who is not warranted to call it so, when it is 
reckoned among the men such an extraordinary 
piece of self-concjuest (as the two libertines his 
companions gloried) to resolve never to give a 
challenge; and among whom duelling is so fa- 
shionable a part of brutal bravery, that the man of 
temper, wdio is, mostly, I believe, the truly brave 
man, is often at a loss so to behave in some cases us 
to avoid incurring either a mortal guilt, or a gene- 
ral contempt ? 

To enlarge a little upon this subject, may w e n(»i 
infer, that those who would be guilty of throw ing 
these contempts upon a man of temper, w how ouitl 
rather pass by a verbal injury, than to imbrue his 
bands in blood, know not the measure of true inag- 
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yinnlmity ? nor how much nobler it ii to forgive,,* 
aiitl cr\'en how much more fiianl^ to de.^jjise, than to 
7'e.scnt, an injury ? Were I a man, methinks, I should 
have too much scorn for a person, who could wil- 
fully do rue a mean wrong» to put a value pon 
life, equal to w^hat I put upon 7/iy own.' What an 
absurdity, because a man had done me a ima// ih- 
jury, that 1 should put it in his power (at least, to 
an risk) to do me, and those who love mef an 
irreparable one?— -Were it not a wilful injury, iiUr 
avowed to be so, there could not be Toom for resent- 
ment. ' 

How willingly w'ould I run away from myself, 
and what most concerns myscif, if I could I Tiiis 
digression brings me'back again to the occasion of 
it — and that to the impatience I was in, when I 
ended my last letter, for iny situation is not al- 
tered. 1 renew therefore my former earnestness, 
as the new day approaches, and will bring wdth it 
perhaps new trials, that you will (as undivestedl)' 
as possible of favour or resentment) tell me what 
you would have me do: — for, if lam obliged to go 
to rny uncle Antony’s, all, I doubt, will be over 
w ith me. Yet how to avoid it — that*s the difli- 
CLiIty! " 

1 shall deposit this the first thing. When 
have it, lose no time, I pray you, to advise (lest it be 
too late) 

Your ever obliged 

i:L. HARLOWE. 


G 3 • ' 
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LETTER XI. 

MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA IIARLOWE. 

Saturday, March 25. 

What can I advise you to do, my noble creature ? 
Your merit is your crime. You can no more 
change your nature, than your persecutors can 
theirs. Your distress is owing to the vast disparity 
between you and them. What would you have of 
them ? Do they not act in character ? — And to 
whom? To an alien. You are not one of them. 
They have two dependencies in their hope to move 
you to compliance— -Upon their impenetrahleftess 
one [Fd give it a more proper name, if .1 dared] ; 
the other, on the regard you have always had for 
your character [have they not heretofore owned 
as much?] and upon your apprehensions from that 
of Lovelace, winch w'oidd discredit you, should 
you take any step by his means to extricate your- 
self. Then they know, that resentment and un- 
persuadahleness are not natural to you; and that 
the anger they have wrought you up to, will sub- 
side, as all extraordinaries soon do; and that oiu e 
married, you will make the best of it. 

But surely your father^s son and eldest daughter 
hjive a view (by communicating to so narrow a 
soul all they know of your just aversion to him) to 
entail unhappiness for life upon you, were you to 
liave the man w ho is already more nearly related 
to them, than evc^r he can be to you, although the 
shocking coin})ulsion should take place. 

As to that wretch’vS perseverance, those only, 
w ho know not the man, will wonder at it. He has not 
the least delicacy. His principal view in marriage 
is not to the mind. How shall those beauties be 
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vxilue*], which cannot be comprehended ? Wore you 
to he his, and show a visible want oi’ tenderness to 
him, it is niy opinion, he wohld not be much con- 
ctu necl at it. I have heard you well observe, from 
your Mrs. Norton, that a person who has any over 
ruling passion, will compound by givinjy up twenty 
second aril/ or under-satisfactions^ though more laud- 
able ones, in order to have that gratified. 

ril give you the substance of a conversation [no 
fear you can be made to like him w'orse than you do 
already] that passed between Sir Harry Downeton 
and this Solmes, but three day*s ago, as Sir Harry 
told it but y^esterday to my mother and me. It 
will confirm to you that \idiat your .sister’s insolent 
Hetty reported he should say, of governing by 
feat'i was not of her own head. 

Sir Harry told him, he wondered he should wish 
to obtain you so much against your inclination as 
every body knew it would be, if he did. 

He mattered not that> he said : coy maids made 
the fondest wives [a .sorry fellow!] It would not 
at all grieve him to see a pretty w^omanmake wry 
laces, if she gave him cause to vex her. And 
your estate, by the convenience of its situation, 
would richly pay' him for all he could bear with 
your shy ness. 

He sliould be .sure, he said, after aAvhilc, of your 
complaisance, if not of your love : and in that 
shoukl he hap{)ier than nine parts in ten of his 
married actjuaintance. 

What a wretch is this ! 

For the rest, your known virtue W'oulcl be as 
great a security to him, as he could wish for. 

She w ill look upon you, said Sir Harry^ if she 
be forced to marry y^ou, as Klizabeth of France did 
upon Philip II. of Spain, when he received her on 
his frontiers as her husband, w ho iias to have been 
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but her fatlier-iit-hiw : that is M^ith fear and terror^ 
rather than >viia cornplaLsance and love: and you 
will perhaps be as surly to her, as that old monarch 
was to hU young- bride. 

Fear atid tetTor, the wretch, the horrid wretch ! 
said, hxdted pretty in a bride as well as in a wife: 
and, laughing [yes, my dear, the hideous fellow 
laughed ionnocieralely, as Sir Harry told us, when 
he said it] it should be his care to f>erpetuate the 
occasion for that fear, if he eonhl not think he had 
the love. And, truly, he was of opinion, that if 
COVE and fear must te separated in matrimony, the 
man who made himself/<?«mi?, fared best — 

If my eyes would carry with thettl the execution 
which the eyes of the basilisk are said to do, I 
would make it my first business to nee this crea- 
ture. 

My mother, however, says, it would be a pro- 
digious merit in you, if you could get over your 
aversion to him. Where, asks she [as you have 
been asked before] is tlie praisc-wonhiness of obe- 
dience, if it be only paid in instances w'here wo 
give up nothing ? 

What a fatality, that you have no belter an op- 
tion — either a Svjjlla or a Chan^bdis, 

Were it not you, 1 .should know how (barbar- 
ously used as you are used) to advise you in a ino- 
nioiit. But suqh a noble character to sufler from 
a (>iq>posed) rashness and indiscretion of such a 
nature, would, as 1 have heretofore observed, be a 
wound t<» the sex. 

While I was in hope, that the asserting of your 
uw n indejxmdcncc would have helped you, 1 was 
tiiat you hutl one resource, as 1 thought : 
hut now, you have so well proved, that such a 
Rltip Aviujld not avail you, 1 am entirely at a loss 
w hat to sav. 
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I will lay down my pen and think. 

* * * 

I HAVK considered, and considered again ; but, I 
protest, I know no more what to say now, than be- 
fore. Only this: that I am young, like yourself ; 
and have a much weaker judgment, and stronger 
passions, than you have. 

J have heretofore said, that you have offered as 
much as yon ought, in offering to live single. Jf 
you were never to marry, the estate they are so 
loth should go out of their name, would, in time, I 
suppose, revert to your brother: and he or hi.s would 
have it, perhaps, much more certainly this way. 
than hv the precarious reversions which Solmes 
makes them hope for. Have you put this into their 
odtl heads, my dear ? — tyrant word authoiuty, 
as they use it, can be the only objection against 
this oiler. 

One thing you must consider, that, if you leave 
your parents, your duty and love will not .sutler 
you to justify yourself by an appeal against them; 
011(1 so youMl have the world against you. And 
should Lovelace continue his wild life, and be- 
have ungratefully to yon, will not his baseness seem 
to justify th(‘ir cruel treatment of as well as 
their dislike of him ? 

May heaven direct you for the best ! — I can only 
say, that, for my own part, I would do any thing, 
go any whither, rather than be compelled to marry 
the man 1 hate; and (were he such a man as 
Sohnes) must always hate — nor could I have borne 
wiiat you have borne, if from fatlicr and uncles, 
not from brother and sister. 

i\ly nuUher will liave it, that after they have 
tried tlieir utmost efforts to bring you into their 
m(‘asures. and find them inellectal, they will re- 
(. erlo. Iful 1 cannot say I am of her mind. She 
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dses not own she has iiiiy other authority for tlii*;, 
but her own conje cture. I should otherwise have 
hoped, that your uncle Antony and she had been 
in one secret, and that favourable to you: woe he 
to one of them at least [to yottr uncle to be sure [ 
mean] if they should be in awy ot/icr. 

You must, if possible, avoid being carried to that 
uncle's. Tlie man, the parson, your brother and 
sister present! — they'll certainly there marry you 
to the wretch. Nor will your newly-raised spirit 
support you in your resistance on such an occasion. 
Your meekness will return; and you will have 
nothing for it hut tears [tears despised by them 
all] and inellectual appeals and lamentations: — 
and these tears when the ceremony profaned, 
you must suddenly dry up; and endeavour to dis- 
pose yourself to such an humble frame of mind, as 
may induce your new-made lord to forgive all your 
past declarations of aversion. 

Jn short, my dear, you must then blandish hiin 
over with a confession, that all your past behaviour 
was maidenly reserve only ; and it will be pour 
part to convince liim of the trutli of his impudent; 
sarcasm, ihat the copest maids make the fondest ivivcs. 
Thus will you enter the state with a high sense of 
obligation to lii^forgivhc:' goodness : atid if you will 
not be kept to it by \hi\i fear, by w hich he proposes 
to govern, I am much mistaken. 

Yet, after all, I must leave the point undetermin- 
ed, and only to be determined, as you find they 
recede from their avowed purpose, or resolve to 
remove you to your uncle Antony’s. But 1 must 
rej>eat my wishes, that something may fall out, that 
Atnther of these men may call you his ! — And 
may you live single, my dearest friend, till some 
man shall ofier, that may be as W'orthy of you, as 
/ijaa cun be ! 
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But yet, mctiiinks, I would not, that you, who 
are so admirably qualified to adorn the married 
state, slioidd be always single. You know, I am 
incapable of flattery; and that I always speak and 
write tlie sincerest dictates of my heart. Nor can 
yon, from what you must know of your own merit 
(taken only in a comparative light with others) 
doubt my sincerity. For u hy should a person whp 
delights to find out and admire every thing that is 
praiseworthy in another, be supposed ignorant of 
like perfeciioiis in herself, when she could not so 
much admire them in another, if she had them not 
herself? And why may not I give //cr those praises, 
vs hich site would give to any other, w ho had but 
half of her excellencies ? — Especially w hem she is 
incapable of pride and vainsflory ; and neither 
despises others for the want of her fine qualities, 
nor over- values herself u|)on them? — C^t’tr-valucs, 
*iid I say ! — I low' ca n that be ? 

l'orgi\ i me, my beloved friend. I\Iy admiration 
ol’ you (increased, as it Ls, by every letter you 
\vril< ) will not always be field down in silence ; 
although, in ordtrr to avoid offending you, I gene- 
rally endeavour to keep it from llovviag to my pen, 
w Ik'u 1 w rite to you, or to my lips, whenever! have 
tlie happiness to be in your company. 

1 will add nothing (though I could an hundred 
things on account of your latest cominunLcatiuns) 
hut that 1 am 

Your ever affectionate and faithful, 

ANNA HOWE. 

J hope I have pleased you with my di^atch. I 
w ish 1 had been able to ple*a^ you w ith my 
requested advice. 
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LETTER XII. 

MISS CLABISSA HARLOWE TO MISS llOWE- 

Sunday morning, March ^8. 

How soothing a thing' is praise from those we love! 
—Whether conscious or not of deserving it, it can- 
not but give us great delight, to see ourselves stand 
high in the opinion of those whose fLivour w e arc 
ambitious to cultivate. An ingenuous mind will 
make this further use of it, that if it be sensible 
that it does not already/ deserve the charming attri- 
butes, it will hasten (before its friend finds herself 
mistaken) to obtain the graces it is comprnnonted 
for-: and this it will do, as well in honour to itself, 
as to preserve its friend's opinion, and justify her 
judgment. May this be always my aim ! — And 
tiicn you will not only give the praise but the 
merit ; and I shall be more worthy of that friend- 
ship, which is the only pleasure I have to boast uf. 

Most heartily 1 thank you for tlte kind dispatch 
of your last favour. How much am I iiidehted to 
you! and even to your honest servant I — lindcr 
what obligations does my unhappy situation lav 
me! 

But let me answ er the kind contents of it, as well 
as 1 may. 

As to getting over niy disgusts to Mr. S(»lines, it 
is impossible to be done; while he wants genero- 
sity, frankness of heart, benevolence, mariners, and 
every qualification that distingnislies the. wortliy 
niaii. (), iny tj/ear! what a degree of patieiue, 
what a greatness of soul, is re<|uirc(l in the w ife, not 
to de.s{)ise a husband w ho is more ignorant, inoje 
illiieralc, more low-minded than herself! — The 
wretch, vested w ith prerogatives, who w ill claim 
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rulci in virtue of them (and not to peimU whose.* 
claim will be as disgraceful to the /)rt.vc/77>//zg wife* 
as to the troverned husband); how shall such a hus- 
band as this be borne, were he, for reasons of con- 
venience and interest, even to be our choic:e ? But, 
to be compelled to have such, a one, and that com- 
pulsion to arise from motives as unwortliy of the 
prcscribers as of the prescribed, who can think of 
getting over an aversion so justly founded ? How 
much easier to bear the temporary persecutions 1 
labour under, because temporary, than to resolve to 
be suck a man’s for life? Were 1 to comply, must i 
not leave my relations, and go* to him? A month 
will decide the one perhaps: but what a duration 
of woe will the other be ! — Kvery day, it is likely, 
rising to w itness some new breach of an altar-vow ed 
duty ! 

TheM,iny de^r, the man seems alixjady to be me- 
ditating vengeance against me for an aversion I 
cannot help : for yesterday my saucy gaolercss 
assured me, that all my opposition would not sig- 
nify that pinch of snuff, holding out her genteel 
linger and thumb : that I must have Mr. Solmes : 
that therefore I had not best carry my jest t(K> far ; 
for that Mr. Solmcs was a man of spirit, and had 
told UKU, that as I should .surely be his, I acted vt ry 
impoliticly; since, if he had not more merc^ [that 
was Acr word ; 1 know not if it w ere his] than I 
had, I might have cause tojepent the usage 1 gave 
him to the last day of my life. 

But enough of this man, who, by w hat you repeat 
from S^ir Harry Downeton, has all the insolence of 
his sex, without any one (piality to make tliat inso- 
lence tolerable. 

1 have received two letters from Mr. Lovelace, 
since his vidt to you, which make three that I have 
not answered. 1 doubt not his being very uneasy ; 

VOL, II. 
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^ but in his last he complains in high terms of ni y 
silence ; imt in the still small voice, or rather style 
of an humble lover, but in a style like that wJjich 
t\'ould probably be used by a slighted protector. 
And his pride is again touched, that like a thief, or 
eves-dmper^ he was forced to dodge about in hopes 
of a letter, and return five miles (and then to an in- 
convenient lodging) without any. 

His letters, and the copy of mine to him, shall 
soon attend you : till when, I will give you the sub- 
stance of what I wrote hira yesterday. 

I take him severely to task for his freedom in 
threatening me, through you, with a visit to Mr. 
Solmes, or to my brother. I say, ' That, surely, I 
must be tlKuight to bc a creature fit to bear any 
thin^; that violence and menaces from some of my 
own family are not enough for me to bear, in order 
to make me avoid him ; but that I must have thcmi 
from him too, if I oblige those whofii it is both rny 
inclination and duty to oblige in every thing that i^ 
reasonable, and in my power. 

Very extraordinary, I tell him, that a violent 
spirit shall threaten to dp a rash and unjustifiable 
thing, which concerns nw but a little, and himself a 
great deal, if I do not something as rash, my cha- 
racter and sex considered, to divert him from it. 

‘ 1 even hint, that, however it would iiiiect mc^ 
were any mischief to happen on my account, yet 
there arc persons, as far a.s I know, who in my case 
would not think there would be reason for 7nuch re- 
gret, were such a committed rashness as he threa- 
tens Mr. Solmes with to rid her of two persons 
whom had she never jenown she had never been 
unhappy.' 

This is plain dealing, my dear : and I suppose 
he will put it into still plainer English forme. 

I take his pride to task, on his disdaining to w atch 
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for my letters; and for hxscvcs-dropping language 
and say, * That, surely, he has the less reason to 
think so hardly of his situation, since his faulty 
morsils are the cause of all ; and since faulty mo- 
rals deservedly level all distinction, and bring down 
rank and birth to the Canaille, and to the neces- 
sity which he so much regrets, of appearing (if I 
must descend to his language) as an cvcs-dropper 
and a ihitf. And then I forbid him ever to expect, 
another letter from me that is to subject him to such 
disgraceful hardships* 

* As to the solemn vows and prote^ations he is 
so ready, upon all occasions, to make, they have 
the less weight with me, I tell him, as they give a 
kind of demonstration, that he himself, from his own 
character, thinks thete is reason to make them. 
Deeds are to me the only evidence of intentions. 
And I am more and more convinced of the neces- 
sity of breaking off a correspondence witli a person 
whose addresses I see it is impossible either to ex- 
pect my friends to encourage, or him to deserve 
that they should. 

* What therefore I repeatedly desire is, that 
since his birth, alliances, and expectations, are 
such as will at any time, if his immoral character 
be not an objection, procure him at least equal ad- 
vantages in a woman whose taste and inclinations 
tnoreover might be better adapted to his own: 1 
insist upon it, as well as advise it, that he give up all 
tlunii/liLs of me ; and the rather, as he has all along 
(by^ jiis threatening and unpolite behaviour to my 
IViends, and whenever bespeaks of them) given rue 
reason to conclude, that there is more malice to 
them llian regard to me in his perseverance. 

This is the substance of the letter I have written 
to him. 

The man, to be sure, must have the penetratiuu 
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•to observe, that my coiTcspoiidence with him' hi- 
therto is owing more to the severity I meet with 
than to a very high value for him. And so I w^ould 
have him think. What a worse tlian Moloch deity 
is that, which expects an otiering of reason, duty, 
and discretion, to be made to its shrine ! 

Your mother is of opinion, you say, that at Iasi 
niy friends will relent. Heaven grant that they 
may. But my brother and sister have such an in- 
fluence over every body, and are so determined ; 
so pique themselves upon subduing me, and carry- 
ing their point; that I despair that they will: — 
and yet, if thc?y do not, I frankly own, I would not 
scruple to throw myself upon any not disreputable 
pihtection, by which I might avoid my present per- 
secutions on one hand, and not give Mr. Lovelace 
advantage over me on the other — that is to say, 
were there manifestly wo other way left me; for if 
there werCfl should think the leaving my father's 
house, without his consent, one of the most inex- 
cusable actions I could be guilty of, were the pro- 
tection to he ever so unexceptionable ; and this 
liolwithstanding the independent fortune w illed me 
by iny grandfather. And indeed I have often re- 
flected vvitli a degree of indignation and disdain 
upon the thought of what a low, sellish creature 
that; child must be, who is to be reined in only by 
the hopes of what a |)arent can or w ill do lor her. 

But, liotvviihstandiiig all this, I owe it to the siti- 
cerity of friendship to confess, that I know not 
what 1 should liave done, had your advice been 
conclusive any way. Had you, my dear, been 
Witness to my diUerent emotions as 1 read your let- 
ter, when in one place you advise me of my dan- 
ger if J am carried to my uncle's ; in another, v> heu 
you own you could not bear w hat I bear, and w^oukl 
ilo any thing rather than marry the man you hate; 
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vr^t, in minther, represent tome my reputation suf- 
tViing in the world’s eye; and the necessity I‘ 
should l>e under to justify my conduct at the ex- 
pense of iny f. it^nds, were I to take a ntsh siep : 
iii anotlier, insinnaic the dishonest figure I should 
be forced to inalre in so compelled a niatriniony ; 
endeavoui ing to cajtde, fawn upon, and play the 
hypocrite with a nmii to whoinl have an aversion, 
wlio would have t ea.'-on to believe me an hypocrite, 
as well from iny former avo\<'aIs, as from the sense 
lie muM j'ove (if cormnon sense he has) of his own 
demerits : — The necessity you think there would be 
for me, the more averse 1 really was, to seem the 
fonder of him : a fondness (w ere 1 capable of so 
much dissimulation) that would be imputable to 
disgraceful motives; as it would be visible that 
love, either of person or mind, could be neither of 
them — then his undoubted, his even constitutional 
narrowness ; his too probable jealousy and unfor- 
givingness, bearing in mind my declared aversion, 
and the unfeigned despiglits I took all opportunities 
to do him, in order to discourage his address: a 
]>refereiice avowed against him from the same mo- 
tive ; w ilh the pride he professes to take in curbing 
and sinking the spirits of a woman he had acquired 
a rigjit to tyrannize over: had you, I say, been w it- 
ness of my different emotions as I read ; now lean- 
ing this way, now that; now perplexed ; now ap- 
preliensive ; now' angry at one, then at another; 
now r(‘solving; now doubting; — you w*ould have 
seen the power yon have ov<n* me ; and would have 
had reason to believe, that, liad you given your 
advice in any determined or positive maimer, I 
had been ready to have been concluded by it. So, 
my dear, you will lind, from these acknowledg- 
ments, ihat you must justify me to those laws 
IVieiulshi]), hich requirepmdisguised frankness of 
II I? . 
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hearty although' your justification of nic in f hat par- 
•ticiilar will perhaps be at the expeiicc of my pnir 
dence. 

•But, upon the whole, this 1 do repeat — that no- 
thing but the /tt^rrextremity shall make me abandon 
my father's house, if they will permit me to stay ; 
and if I can, by any means, by any honest pre- 
tences, but keep oil' my evil destiny in it till my 
cousin Morden arrives. As one of my trustees, his 
is a protection into which I may, without discre- 
dit, throw myself, if my other friends should re- 
main determined. And this (although they seem 
too well aware of it) is all my hope; for, as to 
Lovelace, were I to be sure of his tenderness, and 
even of his reformation, must not tlie thoughts of 
embracing the oflered protection of his family, be 
the same thing in the world's eye accepting of 
his own? — Could I avoid receiving his visits at his 
own relations ? Must I not be his. whatever (on 
seeing him in a jiearer ifght) I should find him out 
to be.^ For ydb know, it has always been my ob- 
servation, that very iew people in courtship s(?e 
each other as they aJre. Oh I my dear, how wise? 
have I endeavoured to be! how anxious to choose 
and to avoid^ every thing, prccautiousi^ , as I may 
say, that might niake me happy or unhapj>y ; yet 
all rny wisdom nbw, by a str<inge fatality, likely to 
become foolishness ! ' - 

Then you tell me, in your usual kindly-panial 
manner, what is expected of ine more than w’ould 
be of some others. This should be a lesson to me. 
Whatever my motives were, the world would not 
know them : to complain of a brother’s unkindiicss, 
that, indeed, 1 might do: differences between bro- 
thers and sisters, where interests clash, but too 
commonly arise : but where the severe father can- 
not be separated from fhe faulty brother; who 
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could bear to lighten herself by loading a father? — 
Then, in this particular case, must not the hatred** 
Mr. Lovelace expresses to every one of my family 
(altliougli in return for their hatred of hhii) shock 
one extremely? Must it not show, that there is 
r^oniething iinplacal>le, as well as highly impolite, 
in his temper ? — And what creature can think of 
marrying so as to be out of all hopes ever to be 
on happy terms with her own nearest and dcare.st 
relations ? 

But here, having tired myself, and I dare say 
you, I will lay down my pen. 

* * * 

Mr. Solmcs is almost continually here : so is my 
afint Hervey: so are my two uiicle.s. Something 
is working against me, 1 doubt. What an uru^asy 
state is suspense! — When a naked sword too, seems 
hanging over one’s head ! 

1 hear nothing but w hat this confident creafure 
Betty throws out in the wantoiincss of oHice. Now 
it is, why, miss, don’t you look up your tilings? 
You’ll be called ufiori, depend upon it, before you 
arc aware. Another time she intimates darkl}^ 
and in broken sentences (as if on purpose to tease 
me) what one says, what another ; with their in- 
tjuiries liow I dispose of my time? And rny bro- 
ther’s insolent question comes frequently in, w he- 
ther I am not w'riting a history of my sufferings? 

But I am now^ used to her pertness : and as it is 
only through that that I can hear of any thing in- 
tended against me, before it is to be put in execu- 
tion; and as, when she is most impertinent, she 
pleads a commisson for it, I bear with her: yet, 
now and then, not without a little of the heart- 
burn. 

I will deposit thus far. Adieu, rny dear. 

A "ha U I.O W L . 
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Written on the cover, after she went down,.U'kh a 
pencil. 

On coining down, I found your second letter of 
yesterday date 1 read it ; ai id am in hopes 
that the enclosed wiil^ ila- a -'g^Ffcat mealvsure answer 
your mother’s expectations of me. 

My most respectful acknowledgments to her for 
it, and for her very kind admonitionH. 

You’ll read to her what you plea.^e ©f ijie en- 
closed. 


LETTER XIII. 

MISS HO\\£ TO MISS CLARISSA. HARLOWE. 

Sat. March 25. 

1 FOLLOW my last of this date by command. I 
mentioned in my former my mother’s opinion of 
the merit you w ould have if you could oblige your 
friends against your owm inclination. Our confe- 
rence upon this subject was introduced by the 
conversation we had had with Sir Harry Downeton ; 
and my mother thinks it of so much importance, 
that she enjoins me to give you the particulars nf 
it. 1 the rather comply, as I was unable in niy 
last to tell what to advise you to; and as you will 
in this recital have my mother’s opinion at least; 
and perhaps in A<?r’s what the tvorld'a would be, 
w ere it only to know what she knows, and not so 
much as I know^ 

My mother argues upon this case in a most dis- 
couraging manner for all such of our sex as look 
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iorward for happiness in marriage with the mail of 
their choice. 

Only, that I know she has a side view to her 
daughter; who, at the same time that she now pre- 
fers no one to another, values not the man her mo- 
ther most regards of one farthing, or I should lay 
it more to heart. 

What is there in it, says she, that all this bustle 
is about ? Is it such a mighty matter for a young 
woman to give up her inclinations to oblige her 
friends ! 

Very well, my mamma, thought I ! Now may 
you ask this — at forty you may — but what would 
you have said at eighteen is the question ? 

Either, said she, the lady must be thought to 
liuve very violent inclinations [and what nice young 
creature would have that supposed?] which she 
could not give up; or a very s|(ibborn will, which 
she would not; or, thirdly, have parents she was 
iiidiifercnt about obliging. 

You know my mother now^-and-lhen argues very 
notably ; always very warmly at least, i happen 
often to <lilfer from her; and we both think .so 
woll of our own arguments, that we very seldom 
are so by})])}" as to convince one another. A pretty 
< (>nMn<)ii case, I believe, in all vehement debatings. 
She says, I am too xeltty ; Anglice, too pert : 1, that 
she is ioo wise; that is to say, being likewise put 
into English, not so young as she has been: in ^ort, 
is growji so much into mother that she has forgot- 
ten she T3vcr was a daughter. So, generally, wo 
call another cause by consent— yet fall into the 
old one half a dozen times ovet, without consent 
— (putting and resuming, with half-angry faces, 
forced into a smile;, that there might be some room 
to piece together again: fcut go to bed, if bed- 
.?iim‘, a little sullen nevertlf'less : or, if we speak. 
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<, her silence broken with an ah ! Nancy ! you are 
so lively ! so quick ! I wish you were less like your 
papa^ child. 

1 pay it oir with thinking, that my mother lias no 
reason to disclaim her share in her Nancy : and if 
the matter go olfwith greater severity on her side 
than 1 wish for, then her favourite Hickiriaii fares 
the worse for it next day* 

I know I am a saucy creature. I know, if I do 
not saj/ so you will //fM* so. So no more of this just 
now . What 1 mention it for, is to tell you, that on 
this serious occasion I w ill omit, if I can, all that 
passed betw een us that had an air of flippancy on 
my part, or quickness on my mother*s, to let you 
into the cool and the cogent of the conversation. 

^ Look through the families,^ said she, ' which we 
both know', w iiere the juan and tlie woiiran have 
been said to marry jfor love; which (at the time it 
is so called) is perhaps no more than a passion be- 
gun in folly or thoughtlessness, and carried on 
from a spirit of perverseness and opposition [here 
we had a parenthetical debate, w Inch I omii] ; and 
see if they appear to be happier than those whose 
principal inducement to marry has been conveni- 
ence, or to oblige their friends; or even whetlicr 
tiiey arc generally so happy : for convenience and 
(iut^j where observed, will afford ^ pci'niancnt, and 
even ati increasing satisfaction (as well at the time 
as upon the reflection) w hich seldom fail to rew ard 
themselves: while love, if love he the motive, is an 
iclle passion’ \^idl€ in one sense >?/y mother cannot 
say : for love is as busy as a fnonfcey, and us mis^ 
chievous as a school-boy’] — ‘ ii is a jerror that, like 
all other yirt^or.v, lasts but a liule while aber mar- 
riage; a bow over-strained, that soon returns to its 
natural bent. f 

* As it is founded genl:rally upon mere notioral 
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t xcellencjeff^ which wore unknown to the persons 
themselves till attributed to either by the other, 
one, two, or three months, usually sets all right on 
both sides ; and then w ith opf^ned eyes they think 
<»f*each other — ^just as every body else thought of 
them beiure. 

* The lover's imaginarirH [her o#n notable word !] 
are by that lime gone off; nature and old habits 
(painfully dispensed wdth or concealed) return; 
disguises thrown aside, all the moles, freckles, and 
defects in the minds of each discover themselves; 
and Ws well if each do not sink in the opinion of 
the other as mueh helow' the common standard as 
the blinded imagination of both had set them above 
it. And now the fond pair, wdio knew no felicity 
out of each other's company, are so far from find- 
ing the never-ending variety each had proposed in 
an unrestrained conversation with the other (when 
they seldom were together, and always parted with 
something (o vay, or on recollection, when parted* 
wdsliing they /md said) ; that they are continually 
on the wing in pursuit of amusements out of them- 
selves; and those, concluded my sage mamma, 
fdid you think her wisdom so very modern?] will 
periiaps be the livelier to each in which the other 
iuis no share/ 

I told my mother, that if you w ere to take any 
rash slep, it would be owing to the indiscreet vio- 
lence of your friends, I w’as afraid, 1 said, tiiat 
these refli ctious upon the conduct of people in the 
married state, w lio might set out with belter hopes, 
WHire l)ut too well grounded : but that this must be 
allowed me, that if children weighed not these 
matters so thoroughly as they ought, neither did 
parents make lliose allowances for youth, inclina- 
tion, and inexperience, wfiich had been found ne- 
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eessary to be made for themselves at their c-hil - 
dreii’s time of life. 

I remembered a letter, I told her, hereupon, 
which you wrote a few months ago, personating 
an anonymous elderly lady (jn Mr. Wyerley’sday 
of plaguing youLto Mks Brayton^s mother, who, 
by her severity *nd restraints, had like to have 
driven the young lady into the very fault against 
which her mother was most solicitous to guard her. 
And I dared to say, she would be pleased with it. 

I fetched the first draught of it, with wdiieh, at my 
request, you obliged me at the time ; and read the 
whole letter to my mother. But the following 
passage she made me read twice. 1 think you once 
told me you had not a copy of this letter. 

^ Permit me, madam, [says the personated grave 
writer] to observe, that if persons of your experi- 
ence would have young people look forward, in 
order to be wiser and better by their advice, it 
would be kind in them to look backward, and allow 
for their children’s youth and natural vivacity ; in 
other words, for their lively hopes, unabated by 
time, unaccompanied by reflection, and unchecked 
by disappointment, lliings appear to us all in a 
very different light at our entrance upon a favourite 
parly, or tour ; wdien, with golden prospects, and 
high expectations, wc rise vigorous and fresh like 
the sun beginning its morning course ; from what 
they do, when we sit down at the end of our views, 
tired, and preparing for our journey homeward ; 
for then we take into our refection what wc had 
left out' in prospect, the fatigues, the cliecks, the 
hazards, w'e had met with ; and make a true esti- 
mate of pleasures, which from our raised expecta- 
tions must necessarily have fallen miserably sliort 
•f what we had promisejd ourselves at setting out — 
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Xotiung but experience can give ws n strong anc4 
cflficacious conviction of this difference: and when 
we would inculcate the fruits of that upon the minds 
of those we love, who have not lived long enough 
to find those fruits; and virouid hope, that our 
should have as much force upon them as experience 
has tipon us ; and which, perhaps, mr parents^ ad- 
vice had not upon ourselves at our daughtei's’ time 
of life; should we not proceed by patient reason- 
ing and gentleness, 'that ^ e may not harden where 
wc would convince ? For, madam, the tenderest and 
most generous minds, when harshly treated, become 
generally the most inflexible. If thfe young lady 
knows her heart to be right, however defective her 
head may be for want of age and experience, she 
will be apt to be very tenacious. And if she be- 
lieves her friends to be wrong, although perhap* 
they may be only so in their methods of treating 
her, how much will every unkind circumstance on 
the parent’s part, or he^less one on the child’s, 
though ever so sligln in itself, widen the difference ! 
The parent’s in disfavour wnll confirm the 

daughter’s in favour of the same person; and the 
best reasonings in the world on either side w ill be 
attributed to that prejudice. In short, neither of 
them will be convinced: a perpetual opposition 
ensues: the parent grows impatient; tlie child 
des[)oraie : and, as a too natural consequence, that 
falls out w hich the mother was most afraid of, tmd 
which possibly had not happened, if the child’a 
passions had been only led, not dm^ew.’ 

My mother was pleased with the whole letter; 
and said, it deserved to have the succesiJ it met w ith. 
But asked me w hat excuse could be oliered for 9^ 
young lAdy capable of making such reflections 
(and who at her time of life could so w ell 

VOL, 11. 1 
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Aiie charaetev of one of riper years) if she should 
HSKih into any fatal mistake herself? 

She then touched upon the moral character ol‘ 
Mr. Lovelace; and how reasonable the aversion of 
your relations is to a man ^'ho gives himself the 
liberties he is said to take; and who indeed himself 
denies not the accusation; having been heard to 
declare, that he will do all the mischief he can to 
the sex/in revenge for the ill usage and broken 
vows of his first love, at d time when he was too 
^oung [his own expression it seems] to be insip^ 
cere. 

I replied, that I had heard every one say, that 
the lady meant really used him ill ; that it affected 
him so much at the time, that he was forced to 
travel upon it; and to drive her out of his heart 
ran into courses which he had ingenuousness him- 
self to condemn: that, however, he had denied 
tliat he had thrown out such menaces against the 
sex when charged with them by me in your pre- 
sence ; and declared himself incapable of so unjust 
and ungenerous a resentment against all for the 
perfidy of one. 

You remember this, ray dear; as I do your inno- 
cent observation upon it, that you could believe 
his solemn asseveration and denial : ‘ For surely/ 
said you, ‘ the man who would resent, as the higheiit 
indignity that could be offered to a gentleman, the 
imputation of fulshood, would not be guilty 

of one/ 

I insisted upon the extraordinary circumstances 
in your case, particularizing them. 1 took notice, 
that Mr. Lovelace’s morals were at one time no ob- 
jections with your relations for Arabella : that then 
much w as built upon his faiml}^ and more iij»on hiii 
parts and leantiug, wdiich made it out of doulit that 
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he might be reclaimed by a woman of virtue an^ 
prudence: [and pray forgive me for mentioning 
it] J ventured to add, that although your family 
mighi be good .sort ol‘ folks, as the world went, yet 
nobody imputed to any of them but to you a vei^y 
punctilious coiic-^. rn for religion or piety — there- 
fore were they the less intitled to object to defectii 
of that kind in others. Then, what an odious man, 
said I, have they picked out, to supplant in a lady*s 
affections one of the finest figures of a man, and 
one noted for his brilliant parts, and other accom- 
j^ishments, whatever his morals may be ! 

Still my mother insisted, that there was the 
greater merit in your obedience on that account; 
and urged, tliat there hardly ever was a very hand- 
some and a very sprightly man who made a tender 
and aflectionate liirsband : for that they were ge- 
nerally such Narcissus’s, as to imagine every wo- 
man ougJit to think as highly of them as they did 
of themselves. 

Th(?rc was no danger from that consideration here, 
I said, because the lady liad still greater advan- 
tages, both of person and mind, than the man; 
graceful and clcgcUit as he must be allowed to be 
beyond ino.stof his sex. 

She cannot endure to hear me praise any man but 
her favourite Hickman: njKm whom, neverthele ss, 
.slie generally brings a degree of contempt which 
he would escajie, did she not lessen the little merit 
he has, b}" giving him, on all occasions, more than 
1 think he can deserve, and entering him into com- 
parisons in w hich it Js impossible but he mu.st be a 
suflerer. And now [preposterous partiality !j she 
thought, for //cr part, that Mr. Ilickniaii, ’bating 
that hisy«cc indeed was not so smooth, nor his com- 
plexion quite so good, and leaving that he was not so 
])re.suming and so bold (which ought to be no fault 

j 2- 
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with a modest woman)- equalled Mr. Lovelace aA 

ari^ hour of the day. 

To avoid entering further into such an incompa- 
rable comparison, I said, I did not believe, had they 
left you to your own way, and treated you gene- 
rously, that you would have had the thought of en- 
couraging any man whom they disliked. 

Then Nancy, catching me up, the excuse is less 
— for, if so, must therenot be contradicHon 

than love in the case ? 

Not- so, neither, madam: for I know Miss Clarissa 
Ilarlow^e would prefer Mr. Lovelace to all inen,^if 
morals — - 

IF, Nancy ! — ^That if is every thing. — Do you 
really think she loves Mr. lx)vclace ? 

What would you have had me to say, iny dear ? 
— I won't fell you What 1 did say : but. had I iin( 
said wliat I did who w'oiild have belicve<l me ? 

Besides, I knovu you love him ! — Ext use mo, my 
dear: yet, if you deny it. whal do ytn* but reflect 
upon yourself, as if you thought you owriu not to 
allow yonrseifin what you cannot help doing? 

Intiecd, madam, said L the man is worthy of any 
woman^s love [//', again, I could say] — bm her [)a- 
rents — 

Her parents, Nancy — [you know, my dear, how 
my mother, who accn.sc.s her danghler of quickiiess, 
is evermore interrupting one !] 

May take wrong mea.surc.\s, said I — 

Cannot do wrong — tht*y liave reason Til warrant. 

By which they may provoke a young woman, 
said I, to do ra.^h things, which ollierwisc she would 
not do. 

But if it he a rash thing [returned sho?jld she 
do it? A prudent daughter will not wilfully err, 
because her parents err, if they w^erc to err; if she 
do, the world w iiich bhnnes the parents will not ac- 
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<]uittlie child. All that can he said in oxtennation 
of a daugiiler',^ error in this case, arises from a kind 
consideration which Miss Clary’s letter to Lady 
Drayton pleads for, to be paid to Acr daughter’s 
youth and inexperience. And will such an admi- 
rable 3 'oung person as Miss Clarissa Harlow e, whose 
prudence, as we see, qualities lier to he an adviser 
of persons much older than heiself, take shelter 
under so poor a^overt ? 

Let her know, Nancy, what I say: and I charge 
yptU to represent further to her, that let her dislike 
one man and approve of another ever so much, it 
will be expected of a young lady of her unbotinded 
generosity and greatness id’ mind, that she should 
r/t07^ w’hcn site can oblh^t^aitherfnmUy by so 

doing — no less tiian ten or a do;ieU jjerhaps the 
nearest and dearest to her of all the persons hi the 
world, an indulgent fa?h<!r and mother at the head 
of them, it may be fa art/ only on her side; but 
parents look de(‘j>ef: and will not Miss (Clarissa 
Ilurlowe give up her fancy to her parents* 

7?tent f 

J said a great deal upon this subject; 

all that you could wish I should say; and all that 
your extraordinary case allowed me to say. And 
my mother was so sensible of the force of it, that 
she charged me not to w rite to you aqy part of my 
answer to what slic said ; but only w hal she lierself 
had advanced ; lest, in so critical a case, it shouhl 
induce you to take measures which might give us 
both reason (me for giving it, you for following it) 
to repent it as long as we lived. 

And thus, my dear, have I set my mother’s argu- 
ments before you. And the rather as I cannot 
myself tell wdiat to advise you to do — you know 
best your own licart; and what that will let you 
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Rabin imdcrtakos to deposit this very early, that 
yoti may have an oppoitunity to receive it by your 
first morning airing. 

Heaven guide and direct you for the best, is the 
incessant prayer of * 

Your evcr-airectionatc 

ANNAJIOWE. 


LETTER XIV. 

MISS CLARISSA IIAULOV. I* TO MISS HOWE. 

Sundii}' afternoon. 

I AM in great apprehensions. Yet cannot help re- 
peating iny humble tlianks to your jnother and 
you, for your last favour. I hope her kind end is 
answered' l>y the contents f my last. Yet I must 
not think it euougb to ack’ owledge her goodness 
to me vvitli a {unicil only, ko the cover of a letter 
scaled up. A few lines give me h ave to write 
with regard to my anonymous letter to Lady Dray- 
ton. If 1 did 7iof at that time tell you, as I belie^ e 
1 tliat my excellent Mrs. Norton gave me her 
assistance in that letter, 1 now acknowledge tliat 
she did. 

Pray let your mother know this, for two reasons: 
one, that I may not be thought to arrogate to my- 
self a discretion which does not belong to me : the 
other, that 1 may not suffer by the severe but ju.st 
inference she was pleasetl to draw; douhlin^^ my 
faults upon me, if I myself should act unworthy of 
the advice 1 was supposed to give. 

Before I conic to what, most nearly afiects me, I 
must ciiidc you once more for the severe, the wry 
severe things you mention of our family, to the 
disparagement of their mokalj. Indeed, my dear. 
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I wonder at you !— -A slighter occasion might hava^ 
passed me, after I have written to you so often to so 
little purpose on this topic. But, aflecting as my 
own circuinstaiices are, I cannot pass by without 
animadversion the reflection 1 need not repeat in 
words. 

There is not a worthier woman in England than 
my mother. Nor is my father^^hai man you some- 
times make him. Itxcepting in one point, 1 know 
not any family which lives more up to their duty 
tlian the principals <if ours. A little too micommu- 
rilcativc for their great circumstances — that is all. — 
Why, then, have they not reason to insist upon un- 
exceptionable morals in a man whose sought-for 
relationship to them, by a marriage in their family, 
they have certainly a right eil ht:r to allow of or to 
ilisallcw. 

Another line or two, Itehtre I am engrossed b\" 
my own concerns — upon your treatment of Mr. 
Hickman. Is it, do you think, generous to revenge 
upon an innocent person the displeasure you receive 
from another (juarter, where I doubt you are a 
trespasser too ? — But one thing 1 could tell him ; 
and you liad not be.st provoke nu* to it; it is this, 
that no woman uses ill the man she does not abso- 
lutely reject, but she has it in her lieart to make 
him amends, when her tyranny has had its run, 
and he has completed the measure c»f his services 
a)id jiatieiice. My mind is not enough at ease to 
pu-h ihis matter further. 

J will nmv give y^>u the occasion (»f mv' present 
c.pprehenii<ms. 

I had reason to fear, as I mentioned in mine of 
this morning, tliat a storm was brewing. Mr. Solmes 
<'aim‘ lumie from church this afternoon with my 
brother. SoiUi afler, Betty hrouglu me up a letter, 
without say lug from wdiom. Jit was in a cover, and 
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* directed I) y a hand I never saw before ; ns if it were 
supposed that I would not receive and 0 {)en it, had 
1 known from whom it came. 

These are the coiilenfcs : 

TO MISS CLARISSA HAHLOWE. 

nr.AiiEST MADAM, Sumhiy, March £6. 

1 THINK myself a mhst imlioppy man, in that I have 
never yet been aBle to pay my res|>ects to you 
^vith youre consent, for one halfe-hour. I have 
s(»melhing to communicat to you that coricerncs 
you much, if you be pleased to admit me to yonn* 
speech. Vourc honour is concerned in it, and the 
lioTiour of all youre Hiniilly. It rolaios to the de- 
sii^nes of one whom yon are said to valew more 
than ho desarves; and to some of his ro|«ro])at 
actions ; w hich I am reddie to give you convincing 
proofes of the truth of. .1 may appear to lie inte- 
rested in it: but ricverthelesse, 1 am reddie to 
make oathe, that every tittle is true : and you w ill 
see what a man you are »ed to favour. But 1 hope 
not so, for your owne honour. 

Pray, madam, vouchsafe me a hearing, as you 
valew' your honour and familly : w hich w ill obliuge, 
dearest miss. 

Your most humble and most faithful servant, 

ROGER SOLMES. 

I w aite below /or the hope of admittance. 

1 have no manner of doubt, that this is a poor 
device to get this man into my company. I would 
liave sent down a verbal answer; but Betty re- 
fused to carry any message which should prohibit 
his visiting me. So 1 was obliged cilher to see 
him or to write to him. I wrote therefore an an- 
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Mvcr, of which 1 shtill scud you the rou^h draught. 
And now my heart aches for w hat may follow froi 4 * 
it: for 1 hear a great hurry below. 

TO ROGER SOLMES, ESQ. 


»IR, 

WfiATEVER 3 'ou have to communicate to me^ which 
concerns niy honour, may us Hveil be done by 
writing as by word of mouth. If Mr. Lovelace is 
any of my concern, I know not that therefore he 
ought to he, yours : for the usage I receive on your 
account [I must think it sorj is so harsh, that were 
there not such a man in the world as Mr. Loveface, 
1 would not w ish to see Mr. Solmcs, no, not for one 
liall-hour, in the way he is pleased to be desirous to 
see me. 1 never can be in any danger from Mr. 
Lovclncc (and of consequence cannot be atfected 
by any of your discoveries) if the proposal I 
made be accepted. You have been acquainted 
with it, no doubt. If not, l)e pleased to let my 
friends know, tliat if they wdll rid me. of my appre- 
hensions of one gentleman, 1 w ill rid them of theirs 
of another: and then, of what consequence to thtnn 
or to 7UC will it he, w;.ethcr Mr. Lovelace be a good 
tnan or a bad ? And if not to them, nor to vte^ 1 see 
not how it can be of any xo you. But you do, I 
iiave nothing to say to that; and it will lie a Chris- 
tian part, if you will expostulate with him upon tlio 
errors you have discovered, and endeavour tt) make 
iiiui as good a man as, no doubt, you are ynursetf 
or you would not be so ready to detect and expose 
him, 

Exciis<t me, sir: but after my former letter to 
you, and your ungenerous perseverance; and after 
this attempt to avail yourself at .he expence of ano- 
ther man\ character, rather than by your owti 
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proper merit, I see not that you can blame any 
asperity in her wliom.you have so largely contri- 
buted to make unhappy. 

CL. HAKLOWR. 
Sunday niiljht. 

My father was for coming up to me ia great 
%vrath it seems; but was persuaded to the contrary. 
My aunt Hervey was permitted to send me this that 
follows. — Quick work, my dear ! 

TO MISS CLARISS\ MARLOWE. 


MIECE, 

f'vi-jvY body is now convinced, that nothing is to 
be done with you by way of gentleness or i)crsua- 
sion. Your mother will not permit you to stay in 
the house: for your father is so incensed l>y your 
strange leUcrtohis friend, that she knows not w hat 
will be the comequence, if you do. So, you are 
commanded to get ready to go to your imcic An- 
tony^s without delay. 

Your uncle thinks he has not deservi d of you 
such an unwillingness as you show to go to his 
house. 

You don’t know the w ickedriess of the man for 
M hose sake you think it worth while to (juarrel with 
all your fiicntls. 

You miLst not answer me. There will be no end 
of that. 

Y’ou know not, the affliction you give to every 
body ; but to none more than to 

Your affectionate aunt, 

. ‘ DOROTHY in:RVi:Y. 

Forbid to w rii<’ to my aunt, I took a lioldtT li- 
berty. I wrote a few lines to my mother, beseech- 
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ing her to procure me leave to throw myself at my 
fatlier’s feet ajid her^s, if I wnst go (nobody else 
j>resoni) to beg pardon for the trouble I had given 
them both, and their blessings; and to leceive 
tlieir c^^ominands as to my removal, and the time for 
it, from their own lips. 

'What new boldness this! — Take it back; and 
bid her learn to obey,^ was my mother’s angry an- 
swer, with my letter returned unopened. 

But that I might omit nothing that had an appear- 
ance of duty, J wrote a few lines to my father him- 
self, to the same purpose; begging, that he would 
not turn me out of his house without his blessing. 
But this, torn in two pieces, and unopened, was 
brought me up again by Be. tty, with an air, one hand 
held up, the other extended, the torn letter in her 
open palm ; and a see here! — ‘What -a .sad tlnng is 
this? — Nothing w ill do but duty, miss!— Your papa 
said, let her tell me of deeds! — I’ll receive no words 
from her : and so he tore the letter, and flung the 
pieces at my head. 

8o dt sperate my ca.se, I was resolved not to sto^ 
even at tliis repulse. I took my pen, and addressed 
myself to my uncle Harlowe, inclosing that w'hich 
my mother liad returned unopened, and the lorn 
imopeiied one sent to my father; having first hur- 
ried olf a transcript for yoir. 

My uncle was going home, and it was delivered 
tt> him just as he stepped into his cliariot. What 
may be the fate of it therefore I cannot know till 
to -morrow'. 

The following is a copy of it: 

TO JOHN HAiaowE, rsa. 

MV nr.AR AM> KVER-HONOURKO UKCI.F, 

1 HAVE nobody now but you to w hom I can apply, 
with hop(^, so much a» to have ni y humble addresses 
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opened and read. My aunt Hervey has giveri me' 
compiands which L want to have explaimd ; but 
she has forbid me writing to her, Ii(;reupon I took 
the -liberty to write to my father and mother: you 
w ill scCf by the torn one, and by the other (both 
unopened) what has been the result. This, sir, 
perhaps you already know: but, as you know not 
ifie cdntetiis of the disgraced letters, I beseech you 
to read them both, that you may be a w itness for me, 
that they are not filled either with coii! plaints or ex- 
postulations, nor contain any thing uadutifu:. Oive 
me leave to say, sir, that if deal'-eared anger will 
neither grunt w/t? a hearing, nor it>hat I write a peru- 
sal, some liuie hence the hard-heartedness may be 
regretted. I beseech you, dear, good sir, to let me 
know what is meant by sending me to my uncle 
Antony’s house, rather than to your’s, or to ray 
aum Hervey’s, or elsewhere ? If it be for what 1 
apprehend it to be, life will not be supportable upon 
the terms. 1 beg also to know' w'hen I am to be 
turned out of doors! — My heart strongly gives me, 
that if once I am compelled to leave this house, I ne^ 
vh' shall see it more. 

It l>€come.s me, however, to declare, that I write 
not this through perverseneiSs, or in resentment. 
God knows my heart, I do not ! But the treatment 
I apprehend 1 .shall meet with, if carried to my 
other uncle’s, will, in all probability, give 
finishing stroke to the distresses, the undeserved 
distresses 1 will be bold to call them, of 
Your once highly favoured, 

But now unhappy, 

GL. HAKl.OWK 
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LETTER XV. 

MISS CI.AU1SSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Monday mornipw, March 27. 

This morninc^ early niy uncle 11 arl owe came hitljcT. 
Tie sent up the inclosed very tender letter. It haa 
made me wish I could oblige him. You will see how 
Mr. Solmes's ill qualiiics are glossed over in it. 
What blemishes doesj allection hide! — But per- 
haps they may say to me, what faults does antipathy 
bring to light I 

Be pleased to send me back this letter of my 
uncle by the first return. 

Sunday night, or rather Monday morning, 

1 MUST answer you> though against my' own leso- 
lution. Every body^ loves y^ou, and y ou know they 
do. Th(^ very ground you walk upon is dear to 
most of Os. But how can wx resolve to see you ^ 
Tliere is no standing against your looks aiul lan- 
guage. It is our love makes us decline to see y'^ou. 
llow W'e, when you are resolved noi to do what 
we are resolved you ahull do? I never, for my part, 
loved any creature as 1 loved you from your in- 
fancy till now. And indeed, as I have often said, 
never was there a young crea-ture so deserving ot* 
our love. But what is come to you now ! Alas! 
alas! my dear kinswoman, how* you fail in the 
trial ! 

1 hav^e read the letters you inclosed. At a pro- 
per time I may'^ show them to my brother and sis- 
ter. But tbey*^ will receive nothing from you at 
present. 

For niy part, I could not read your letter to me 
without being unmanned. How' can you be so uu- 

▼ OL. TI. K . 
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jpoved yourself, yet be so able to inoTe every body 
else? How couid you send such a letter to Mr, 
Solmes? Fie upon you! How straiigidy are you 
altered ! , 

Then to treat your brother and sister as you did, 
that they don^t care to write to you or to see you ! 
Don't you know where it is wntteu, that sq/‘t an^ 
swers turn aw€iy^ wrath f But if you will trust to 
your sharp pointed wit you may wound : yet a club 
will beat down a sword : and bow can you expect 
that they who are hurt by you will not hurt you 
again ? Was this the way you psed to take to make 
us all adore you as we did? — No, it was yOur gen- 
tleness of heart and manners that made every body, 
even strangers, at first sight treat you as a lady, and 
call you a lady, though not bora one, while your 
elder sister had no such distinctions paid her. If 
you were envied, why should you sharpen envy, 
and fde up its teeth to an edge ? — ^You see I write 
like an impartial man, and as one that loves you 
still. 

But since you have displayed your talents, and 
spared nobody, and moved every body, without 
being moved, you have but made us stand ilie 
closer and firmer together. This is what I likened 
to an embattled plicdanx once before. Your aunt 
liervey forbids your w\ ‘ting, for the same reason 
tliat I must not countenance it. We are all afraid 
to see you, because we know we shall be made as 
so many fools. Nay, your mother is so afraid of 
you, that once or twice, when she thought you was 
coming to force yourself into her presence, she 
shut the door, and locked herself in, because she 
knew she must not see you ujion yowr terms, and 
you are resolved you will not see her upon hers. 

Resolve but to oblige us all, iny dearest IMiss 
Clary, and you shall see how we wlW clasp you 
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every one by turns to our rejoicing hearts. If thv?* 
one man has not the wit, and the parts, and the 
person of the other, no one breathing has a worse 
heart than that other: and is not the love of all 
your friends, and a sober man (if he be not so polish- 
ed) to he prel'erred to a debauchee, though ever so 
fine a man to look at? You have such talents, that 
you will be adored by the one : but the other has as 
much advantage in those respects as you have 
yourself, and will not set by them one straw: for 
iiusbands are sometimes jealous of their authority 
with witty wives. You will have in one a man of 
virtue, llad you not been so rudely affronting to 
him, he would have made your cars tingle with 
what he could have told you of the other. 

('onie, my dear niece, let me have the honour of 
doing with you wdiat nobody else yet has been 
able to do. Your father, mother, mid I, will divide 
the pleasure, and the hwiour I w ill again call it, lie- 
tween ns ; and all past offences shall be forgiven ; 
and Mr. Solmes, we will engage, .^hall take nothing 
amiss hereafter of w hat has passed. 

Me knows, he says, what a jewel that man wdll 
have w ho can obtain your favour; and he will think 
light of all he has .suffered, or shall .suffer, in ob- 
taining you. 

Dear, sweet creature, oblige us: and oblige us 
with a grace. It must be done, whether with a grat'e 
or not. 1 do assure y^ou it must. You ntu^t not 
conquer father, mother, uncles, every body : de- 
pend upon that, 

1 have sat up half the night to w rite this. You 
do not know how I am touched at reading yotirs, and 
w riling this. Yet will I be at Marlowe Place early 
in the morning. So, u[)on reading this, if you w ill 
oldigc us all, send me word to come up to your 
aj)arimeiit : and I wdll lead you down, and present 
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•,you to the embraces of every one; and you will (hc!i 
see, you have more of a brother and sister in <hem 
both than of late your prejudices will let you think 
you have. Tiiis trom one vvho used to Jove to stile 
himself, 

Your paternal nude, 

JOHN HAnLOAVE. 

Ill about an hour after this kin<l letter was given 
me, my uncle sent up to know, if he should be a 
w'elcotne visitor, upon the terms rnciuiohcd in his 
letter ? He bid Betty bring him dow n a verbal an- 
swer : a written orte, he said, would be a bad sign : 
and he bid her therefore not bring a letter. But 1 
had just finished the inclosed transcriptitm of one J 
had been writing. She made a diflficullv to (any 
it ; but was prevailed upon to oblige me t>v u token 
which these Mrs. Betty^s cannot Withstarul. 

nEAR AM> HOXOt/HED Ssllt, 

How you rejoice me by your condescending good- 
ness! — So kind, so paternal a letter! — so soothing 
to a wounded heart; and of late wliat 1 have been 
so little used to! — How am 1 allected with it! Tell 
rne not, dear sir, of my way of writing: your let- 
ter has more moved me than I have been able to 
move any body ' — It has made we wish, with all rriy 
heart, that I could entitle mysedf to he visited upon 
your own terms; and to be led down to my father 
ami mother by so good and so kind an uncle. 

I will tell you, dearest sir, wliatlAvitl do to make 
my peace. 1 have no doubt tiiat Mr. Solmes, upon 
consideration, would greatly prefer my sister to 
such a strange averse creature as me. His chief, 
or one of Iiis chief motives in his address to me, is, 
-as I have reason to believe, t!ie contiguity of mv 
grandfather^s estate to his own* I will resign it; 
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for ever 1 will resigu ii: and the resignation 
be good, because I will never marry at all. I will 
make it over to my sister, and her heirs for ever. 
1 shall have no heirs but my brother and her; and 
I will receive', as of my father’s buunt}^ such an 
annuity (not in lieu of the estate, but as of his 
bounty) as he shall be pleased to grant me, if it be 
ever so small : and whenever 1 disoblige him, he 
to withdraw it, at his j)leasiaro. 

. Will |»ot this be accepted? — ^Surely it must — 
surely it will ! — I begot you, dearest sir, to pro- 
pose it; and second it with your interest. 7’his 
will answer every end. My sister has a liigh 
opinion of Mr. Solmes. I never can have ani/ in 
the light he is proposed to me. But as my sister’s 
husband, he will be always iniillod to my respect, 
and shall have it. 

If this be accepted, grant me, sir, the honour of 
a visit; and do me then the inexprej^ihle ])leasure 
of leading me down to the feet of my honoured 
parents, and they shall find me the most dutiful of 
children ; and to the arms of my brother and sister, 
and they shall find me the most obliging and most 
affectionate of sisters. 

I \\ ait, sir, for your answer to this proposal, made 
with the whole heart of 

Your dutiful and most obliged niece, 

CL. IIARLOWK. 

Monday noon, 

1 hope this will be accepted ; for Betty tells me, 
that my uncle Antony and my aunt Hervey are 
sent for; an<l not Mr. Solmes; which I look upon 
as a iavourable circumstance. With wdiat cheer- 
fulness will 1 assign over this envied estate ! — ^What 
a much more valuable consideration shall I part 
with it for! — The love and favour of all my rela- 
K 3 * 
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‘.tions! That^love ami favour, which I used for 
eighteen years together to rejoice in, and he dis- 
tinguished hy! — And whatt a charming pretence 
will this aftbrd me of breaking with Mr. Lovtdace ! 
And how easy will it possibly make him to part 
with me / 

I found this morning in the usual place a letter 
from him, in answer 1 suppose to mine of Friday, 
which I deposited not till Saturday. But 1 have 
not opened it; not will I, till 1 see what ^8ict this 
new oHer will have. 

Let me but be permitted to avoid the man I kale; 
and I will give up with cheerfulness the man I 
voulii prefer. To renounce the one, were I really 
to value him as much as you seent to imagine, can 
give but a temporary concern, Which tme and dis^ 
vretlon will alleviate. This is u 8a< rifice which a 
child owes to parents and friends, if they insist 
upon its heiitg made. But the other, to marry a 
iTKUi one cannot endure, is not only a dishonest thing 
as to the man, but it is enough to make a creature 
who wishes to be a goo(/ v'^'e a bad or indifferent 
one, us 1 once wrote to the mun himself: and ilien 
she can hardly be either a good mistress or a good 
friend, ur any thing but a discredit to iier 1‘amily, 
and a luid example to all around her. 

Methinks I am loth, in the stispcnse I am in at 
prof-ent to deposit this, because it will be leaving 
you in one n)i great : but having been prevented 
by Betty\s ofticiousness twice, 1 will miw go down 
to my little poultry ; and if 1 have an op[)ortuni:\ , 
will leave it in the usual place, where I hop(Mo 
find something froui you. 
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LETTER XVI. 

Miss CtXinsSA HAIU.OWE TO MISS novVE. 

Monday afternoon, ?»Tarch ST. 

I HAVE deposited rny narrative down to this day 
noon; but f hope soon to foIJow it WTfh another 
letter, that I may keep you as little a while as pos* 
sible iilr'lhat suspense w hich I am so much aflecled 
by at this iiioinent: for rny heart is disturbed at 
every foot 1 hear stir, and at every door below 
that I hear open or shut. 

They have been all assembled some time, and 
are in close debate I believe : but can there be 
room for Ion" debate upon a proposai, w hich, if 
accepted, will so eflectually answer all their views? 
— Can they insist a moment longer upon my having 
Mr. Solmes, Avheri they see what sacrifices I am 
ready to make to be freed from his addresses? — 
but I suppose the struggle is, first, with Bella’s 
nicely, to persuade her to accept of the estate and 
of the husband ; and next with her pride, to take 
her fiister’if refussah, as she once phrased ii! — Or, it 
may be, rny brother is insisting upon erjiiiva)»".its 
for bis reversion in the estate: and these sort of 
things take up but too much the attention of soin(‘ 
of our family. To those, no doubt, one ur both, it 
nuist he owning, thai my proposal admits of so much 
consideration. 

1 want, met h inks, to .see what Mr. Lovelace, in 
his letter, say.s. But 1 will deny myself ^//o? piece 
of curiosit y till that w hich is raised by my present 
suspense is answered. — Excuse me, my dear, that J 
thus trouble you with my uncertainties: but J have 
no eniploymfiit, nor hoan, if I liad, to pursue any 
other but what my pen affords me. 
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Monday evening^. 

Would you believe it? — Betty, by anticipation, 
tells me, that I am to be revised. I am ^ a vile, 
artful creature. Every body is too good to me. 
My uncle Harlovve has been takcn-iiif that^s the 
jdirasc. They knew how it would be, if he either 
wrote to me or saw me. He has, however, been 
made ashamed to be so wrought upon. A pretty 
thing truly in the eye of the wwld would it be, 
were they to take me at niy word! It would look 
as if they had treated me thus hardly, as I think it, 
for this veiy purpose, peculiars, particularly 

Miss Howe, would give it that turn; and I myself 
could mean nothing by it, but to see if it would be 
abceptod in order to strengthen my own arguments 
against Mr. Solnies. It was amazing, that it could 
admit of a moment’s deliberation ; that any thing 
could be supposed to be done in it. It was equally 
against law and equity: and a fine security Miss 
Bella would have, or Mr. Solmes, when f could re- 
sume it when I would ! — My brother and she ray 
heirs! O the ariful creature ! — / to resolve to live 
single, when liovelace is so sure of me — and every- 
w here declares as much ! — and can whenever he 
pleases, if iny husband, claim under the wdll ! — 
Then the insolence — the confidence— [as Betty 
mincingly told me, that one said; you may easily 
guess w ho] that she, who was so justly in disgrace 
for dow'nright rebellion, should pretend to prescribe 
to the w hole family ! — should name a husband for 
her elder sister! — ^What a triumph wonki her ob- 
stinacy go away with, to delegate her commands, 
not as from a prison, as she called it, but as from 
her throne, to her clder.s and betters; and to her 
father and mother too ! — Amazing, perfectly aniriz- 
^ng, that an y body could argue upon such a propo- 
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fal Listhifi! It Was a master^istroke ot finesse — it was, 
ME in perfection — surely uncle Harlowe will 

never again be so taken in !’ 

All this was the readier told me, because* it was 
against me, and would teaze^nd meX rne. But as 
some of this tine recapitulation implied, that some- 
body spoke up forme, I was curious to know who 
it was : but Betty w'ould not tell me, for fear I 
should have the consolation to find that ail were 
not against me. 

But do you not see, my dear, what a sad creattirc 
she is whom you honour with your friendship 
Yon could not doubt your influence over me : why 
did you not let me know myself a little better — 
Why did you not take the IriendJy liberty I have 
always taken with you, and tell me my fatilts, atid 
wdiat a specious hypocrite I arn ? For if my brother 
and sister could make such discoveries, how is it 
possible that faults so enormous [v<>u could see 
othersy you thought, of a more secret nature!] could 
escape your penetrating eye? 

Well, but now, it seems, they are debating how 
and by w'hom to answer me: for tliey know not, 
nor are they to know, that Mrs. Betty has told me 
all these fine things. One desires to be excused, it 
seems: another chooses not to have any thing to 
say to me : another has enough of me : and of 
writing to so ready a scribbler there will be no 
end. 

Thus those imputed qualifications, which 
used so lately to gain me ap|jlau.sc, now become 
my crimes : so much do disgust and auger alter the 
j>roperty of things. 

The result of their debate, 1 suppose, will some- 
how or other be communicated to me by-and-by. 
But let me tell you, my dear, that I am made .so 
desperate, that I am afraid to 9 pen Mr. Lovelace’s 
letter, lest, in the humour 1 am in, I should do some- 
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thing (if 1 find it not exceptionable) that may give 

me repentance as long as 1 live. 


Monday nighl. 

Tuts moment the -following letter is brought me 
by Betty. 

MISS ct;NN]NG»OK£:R« Monday, five o'^clork. 

Youtt line new proposal is thought unworthy of a 
particular answ^er. Your uncle llarlowc is ashamed 
to be so taken in. Have you no new fetch for your 
uncle Antony ? Go round with us, child, now your 
hand’s ii|. But I was bid to write only one line, 
that y ou might not complain, as you did of your 
worthy sister, for the freedoms y ou provoked : it is 
this; — prepare y^ourseif. To-morrow you go to 
my uncle Antony’s. That’s ail, child. 

JAMES H\R1.0ME. 

I was vexed to the lieu, t at this : and immediate- 
ly, in the warmth of resentment, s\rote the inclosed 
it> ray uncle Ilarlowe, who it seejiis stay s here this 
night. 


TO JOHN tiAttLowry, Esa. 

ucsonttED SIR, Monday niglU. 

J I END I am a very sad creature, and did JKyt l;naw 
it. 1 wrote not to niy' Inuther. To 3/0//, sir, I 
wroter. Fnunyo/^ 1 hope the honour of an answer. 
Xo one reveres her uncle more than I do. Never- 
theless, 1 will be bold to say, that the distnnec, 
great as it is, between uncle and niece, exelmies 
not such a hope : and I think I have not made a 
jrroposal that deserves to be treated w ith seorii. 

Forgive me, sir — rny heart is full. Perhaps one 
day you may tliink you have been pretai/ed ttpon 
(for that is plainly Che case !) to join to treat me — 
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as 1 do not deserve to be treated. If you are 
ashamed, as my brother hints, of having expressed 
any returning tenderness to me, God help me ! I 
see I have no mercy to expect from any body ! 
But, sir, from your pen let me have an answer; I 
liunibly implore it of you — till my brother can re- 
collect what belongs to a sister, 1 will take from 
him no answ er to tfic letter i wrote \.o you, nor any 
connnands whatever. 

/ niove every body ! — This, sir, is what yon arc 
pleased to mention : — but whom liave I moved ? — 
One person in the family has more moving ways 
limn I have, or he could never so undeservedly 
have made every Vjody ashamed to show tender^ 
ness to a poor distressed child of the same family. 

Return me not this with contempt, or torn, or 
unanswered, I beseech you. My father has a title 
to do that or any thing by his child : but from no 
other person in the world of your sex, sir, ought a 
young creature of mine (while she preserves a 
supplicating spirit) to be so treated. 

When what 1 have before writteii in the humblest 
strain has niet witli such strange constructions, I am 
afraid that this unguarded scraw l will be very ill 
received. But I beg, sir, you will oblige me with 
one liiu', be it ever so harsh, in answer to my pro- 
posal. 1 still think it ought to be attended to. I 
will enter into the most solemn engagements to 
make it valid by a perpetual single life. In a 
word, any thing I can do, I do, to be restored 
to all your favours. More I cannot say, but that 1 
am, very undeservedly, 

A most unhappy creature. 

BcUy scrupled again to carry this letter; and 
said, she should have anger; and I should but have 
it returned in scraps «uid bits. 
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I m¥st take that chance, said 1 : 1 only desii o? 
that you will deliver it as directed- 

Sad doings ! v«ty s<ad 1 she said, that young ladies 
should 80 violently set themsoives against their 
duty. 

I told her, she jAouId have the liberty to say 
what she pleased, so she would but be my messen- 
ger that one tiine — And down she went with it, 

I bid her, if she could, slide it into my uncleV 
hand, unseen ; at least unseen by my brother or 
sister, for fear it &ho«ld meet, through their good 
oHicos, with the fate she had bespoken for it. 

She would not undertake for that, she said. 

I am now in expectation of the resuh. But hav- 
ing so little ground to hope for either favour op 
mercy, I opened Mr. Lovelace’s letter. 

1 would send it to you, my dear fas well as those 
I shall inclose) ky this conveyance; but not being 
able at present to dotermine in what maimer I shall 
an$wer it, I will give myself the trouble of abstract- 
ing it here, while I am waiting (or what may oiler 
from the letter just carried down. 

‘ He laments, as usual, my ill opinion of him, 
and readiness to believe every thing to his disad- 
vantage. He puts into plain !&iglish, as 1 supposed 
he would, my nint that I might be happier, if, by 
any rashness he might b« guilty of to Sohnes, he 
should come to an untimely end himself.’ 

He is concerned, he says, ‘ That the violence he 
had expressed on his extreme appreheusiveness of 
losing me, should have made him guilty of any- 
thing I had so much reason to resent.’ 

He owns, ‘ That he is passionate ; all good-na- 
tured men, he says, are so ; and a sincere man 
Cannot hide it.’ But appeals to me, ‘Wliether, if 
any occasimi in the world could excuse the rasli- 
aess of his expressions, it would not be his present 
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cfreadful situation, through my indifrerence, and the 
malice of his enemies/ 

He says, ^ He has more reasoii than ever, from 
(he contents of my last, tt> apprehend, that 1 shall 
be prevailed upon by force, if not by fair means, 
to f^ilh in with my brother’s measur-es; and sees 
but too plainly, that I am preparing {am to expect 
it/ 

‘Upon this presumption, he siipplicates, with the 
utmost earnestness, that J vvill not give way to the 
malic© of his enemies. 

' Solemn vows of reformation, and everlasting 
truth and obligingness, lie makes; all in the slyie 
of desponding humility: yet calls it a cruel turn 
U})ou liim, to impute his protofttations to a conscious- 
ness of the necessity thelpds for making them 
from his bad character. 

' He despises himself, he solemnly protests, for 
his past follies: he thanks God he has seen his 
error; and nothing but my more particular in- 
structions, is wanting to perfect bis reformation. 

' He promises, that he wdll do every thing that I 
shall think he can do with honour, to bring about 
a reconciliation with my father; and even will, if 
I insist ypon it;, make the first overtures to my bro- 
ther, ana treat him as his own brother, because he 
is mine, if he will not by now atfrouts revive the 
remembrance of the past. 

* He begs, in the most earnpst and humble mah^r 
ner, for one half-hour’s interview ; undertaking by 
a key, which he owns he has to the garde u-door, 
leading into the coppice, as we call it (if I will but 
unbolt the door) to come into the garden at night, 
and wait till J have an opportunitj^ to came to him, 
that he may re-assure me of the truth of all he 
writes, and of the affection, and, if needful, pro-* 
tection, of all his family. 

VOL. n.. L 
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' » 'He presumes not, he says, to write by w^ay of 
menace to me ; buti if I refuse him this favour, 
he knows not (so desperate have some strokes in 
my letter made him) what his despair may make 
him do.* 

He asks me, ' Determined, as my friends are, and 
far as they have already gone, and declare they 
will go, what can I propose to do, to avoid having 
Mr. Soltties, if I am carried to my uncle Antony’s ; 
unless I resolve to accept of the protection he has 
oifered to procure me; or except 1 will escape to 
London, or elsewhere, w^hile I can escape ? 

lie advises me, ‘ To sue to year mother, for her 
private reception of me ; only till I can obtain 
possession of my own and procure my friends 

to be reconciled to ilb; which he is sure they 
w ill be desirous to /jc, the nioroentl am out of their 
power.* 

He apprises me [it is still my w^onder, bow he 
comes by his intelligence !] ‘ That my friends 
Jiave w ritten to my cousin Morden to represent 
matters to him in their own partial way ; nor 
doubt they to influence him on their side of the 
question, 

' Tliat all this shows I have but owe w^ay ; if none 
of rny own friends or intimates will receive me. 

‘ Jf I will transport him with the honour of my 
choice of this ofic way, settlements shall be drawn, 
with proper blanks, which 1 shall fill up as I please. 
Let him but have ray commands from my ow n 
mouth, all my doubts and scruples from my own 
lips; and only a repetition, that 1 will not, on any 
consideration, be 8olmeg*s wife; and be shall be 
easy. But, after such a letter as I lmv(: written, 
nothing but an interview can make him so.' He 
beseeches me therefore, 'To unbolt the door, as 
that, vcryni}^ht; or, if 1 receive not this time enough. 
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thU nighl ; — and he will in a disguise that shall not 
f*'ive a suspicion who he is, if he should be seen/ 
come to the garden door, in hopes to open it with 
his key; nor will he have any other lodging than 
in the coppice both nigjits; watching every wake- 
ful iiour for tiie propitious unbolting, unless he has 
a letter with my orders to the contrary, or to make 
some other appointment/ 

This letter was dated yesterday : so lie was there 
last night, I suppose; and wdll be there this night ; 
and 1 nave not written a line to him: and now it 
is too late, were I determined u^hat to write. 

1 hope he will not go tr> Mr. Solmes: — I hope he 
w ill not come hither.-^If he do either, Iwdll break 
with him for ever. 

What have I to do w ith such headstrong spirits ? 
1 wisli 1 had never — But signifies wishing ? — 

1 am strangely perplexed — But I need not have 
told you this, after such a representation of my si* 
tuation. 


LETTER XVIL 

Miss CLARISSA. HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Tuesday Tnorning*, 7 oVloclv- 

Mv uncle has vouchsafed to answer me. These 
that follow arc the contents of his letter; but just 
now brought me, although written last night — Late 
I suppose. 

MISS CLAitv, Monday niglif. 

SiNCK you are grown such a bold challenger, and 
toacii us all our duty, though you will not placets' 
your own, I }fiust answer you. Nobody wants your 
ifsiate from you. Areyot/, w ho refuse every liofly’s 
advice, to prescribe a husband to your iistcr? Your 
L 2 . 
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^ lettfii* to Mi*. Solrnes is inexcusable. I blamed van 
it before. Your parents will be obeyed. It i» 
lit they should. Your mother has nevertheless pre* 
vailed to have your going to your uncle Antony's 
put oir till Thursday : yet owns you deserVe not 
that, or any other favour from her. I will receive 
too more of yonr letters. You are too artipl for me. 
You are an ungrateful and unreasonatllB child : 
must you have your will paramount to every 
body's ? How are you altered ! 

Your displeased uncle, 

JOHN HARtOWE. 

To be carried away On Thursday-^To the moated 
house — To the chapel — ^To Mr. Solmes ! How can 
I think of this! — They will tnake me desperate. 

Tuesday morrting, 8 o'clock. 

I HAVE another letter from Mr. Lovelace. 1 
opened k with the expectation of its being filled 
with bold and free couiplaiiitifi, on my not writing 
to prevent hk two nights watching, in weather not 
extremely agreeable. Hut, instead of complaints, 
he is' full r>f tender concern le.st 1 may have been 
prevented by indisposition, or by the closer con- 
finement which he has IVecjuently c*aulioned me 
that I may expect' 

He says, ♦He had been in dilFercnt disguises 
loitering about our garden and park-wall, all the 
(lay on Sunday last; and all Sunday night was 
wandering 'about the coppice, and near tiie back 
door. It rained ; and he has got a gre^at cold, at- 
tended with feverishness, and so hoarse, tliat be 
has almost lust his voice.’ 

Why did he not flame out in his letter? — TreaU^d 
as 1 am treated by my friends, it is dangerous to 
laid under the sense of an obligation to au ad^ 
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patience; especially when such a one 
sutlers in ncalth for my sake. 

‘ lie had no shelter, he says, but under the great 
overgrown ivy, which spreads wildly round the 
heads of two or three oaklings ; and that was soon 
wet ilirough.^ 

You j^giember the spot. You and I, my dear, 
once thM^bt ourselves obliged to the natural shade 
which those ivy-covered oaklings afforded us, in a 
sultry day. 

1 can’t lielp saying, I am sorry he has suffered 
for my sake — but ’tis his own seeking. 

His" letter is dated last night at eight: ‘ and in- 
disposed as he is, he tells me, that he will ivatcli 
till ten, in hopes of my giving him the meeting he 
so earnestly requests. And after that, he has a 
mile to wuik to his horse and servant; and four 
miles then to ride to his 

He owns, * That he has an intelligencer in our 
family ; w-ho has failed him for a day or two past : 
and not knowing how' I do, or how 1 may be treat- 
ed, his anxiety is increased.' 

This ( ircuin^tauce gives me to guess who tliis in- 
telligencer is: Joseph Leman: the very creature 
employed and confided in, more than any other, 
by niy br(»ther. 

This is not an honourable way of proceeding in 
,Mr. Loveiacc, Did he learn this infamous practice 
of corrupting the servants of other families at the 
Trench court, where he resided a good w hile ? 

I have been often jealous of this Leman in my 
little airings and poultry -visits. Doubly obsequious 
as he was always to me, 1 have thought him my 
brother’s spy upon me; and although he obliged 
me by bis liasteiiingout of the garden and poultry- 
yard, whenever 1 came into either, have w ondered, 
that from his reports mv liberties of those kinds 
"l 3 * 
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iiav« not been abHdged ♦. So, pofe«ibly, this Wrin 
'may be bribed by both, and yet betray both. 
M^orthy views want not such obliquities as these 
Jon either side. An honest mind must rise into in- 
dignation both at the traitor-inaker and the traitor. 

" He presses with the utmost earnestness for an 
interview. He would not presume, he sa|^, to dis- 
obey tny last personal commands, that to should 
not endeavour to attend me again in the wood- 
Jiouse. But .says, he can give me such reasons fur 
my permitting him to wdit upon my father or 
uncles, as lie hopes will be approved by me : far 
he canhot help observing, that it is no more suit- 
able to my own spirit than to his, that he, a man 
of fortune and family, should be obliged to pursue 
Such a clandestine address, as Would only become 
A vile fortune-himtel*. But, if Iwill give my con- 
sent for his visiting me like a man, and a gentle- 
man, no ill-treatment shall provoke him to forl’cit 
his temper. 

' Lord M. will accompany him, if I please : or. 
Lady Betty Lawrence will first make the visit to 
my mother, or to itiy amit Hervoy, or even to 
iny uncles, ii‘ 1 choose it. And such terms shall 
be offered, as shali have weight upon iiiem. 

‘ He begs, that I will not deny him making a 
visit to Mr. Solmes. By all that’s good, he vows, 
that it shall not be with the least intention cither 
to hurt or affront him; but only trt set before him, 
calmly, and rationally, the coiijjcqueficcs that may 
possibly flow from so fruitless a perseverance, as 
well as the ungenerous folly of it, to a mind so 
noble as mine. He repeats his oAVn resolution to 
attend my pleasure, and Mr. Morden’s arrival and 
advice, for the reward of his own patience. 

* 3Ir. lidvd^ce accounts for this, voK 1. letter xxxv. 
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is impossible, he says, but one of these incy* 
/thuds must do. presence, he observes, even of u 
disliked person, takes off tlic ed^*e t)f reser.tjneats 
whicli absence whets, and makes keen. 

‘ He therefore tpost earnestly repeats his im- 
portunities for the supplicated iiitervicM .* He says, 
''He ha% businesss of ebnsequenoe in I.ondon : hut 
cannot Stir from the inconvenient spot where he has 
for some time resided, in disguises unwoilh}' of 
himself, unril he can be absolutely certain, that I 
shall not be prevailed upon, either by Ibt'ce or 
otherwise; and until he finds me delivered from 
the insults of my brother. Nor dught this to be an 
indillcrcnt point to one, for whose sake all the 
world reports me to be used unworthily.— But ow; 
remark, he says, he cannot help making; That 
did my friends know the little favour I show him, 
and the very great distance I keep him at, (hey 
would have no reason to confine me on his ac- 
count : and another, that they ihemsehes 8(?em to 
think liim iruitled to a different usage, and expect 
iliat he receives it; w^hen, in truth, wh;it lie: lacefs 
with from me is exactly what they wish liim to 
meet with, excepting in the favour (jf (i.*‘ corro- 
.sj)ondcnee 1 lionour him with ; upon w lucli, Ik mi v 
he puts the highest vnlue, and for the sake otWhic n 
he has submitted to a thousand indignities. 

' He renews his professions of reformation : he 
is convinced, he says, that lie has already run a 
long and dangeVous course ; and tliut it is }<igh 
lime to think of returning : it w///a^ Ac from proper 
cunviotions, he add.-, that a person wdio has lived 
loo gay ■% life, resolves to reclaim, before age or 
sufierings cotlie upon him. 

‘ All generous spirits, he observes, hale ( oiri pul- 
sion. Upon this observation lie dwells; bu; re- 
grets, that he is liiudy to ow’c all his hopes to flits 
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|::ompulsiou; ilni injudicious compulsion;, he ju?itly 
calls it; and none to my«steem for him. Although he 
presume* upon some merit— In his implicit regard 
to my will — In the bearing the daily indignities 
offered not only to him, but to his relations, by my 
brother — In the nightly w'atchih^s, and risks which 
he runs, in all weathers ; and which his present in- 
disposition makes him mention, or he had not de- 
based the nobleness of his passion for me, by such 
a selfish instance/ 

1 camiot but say, I am sorry the man is not well. 

I am afraid to ask you, my dear, what you would 
have done, thus situated. But what I have done, I 
have done. In a word, I wrote, 'That I would, if 
possible, give him a meeting to-morrow night, 
between the hours of nine and twelve, by the 
ivy summer-house, or in it, or near the great 
cascade, at the bottom of the garden; and would 
unbolt tlie door, that he might come in by his own 
key. But that, if I found the meeting impractica- 
ble, or should change my mind, 1 would signify as 
much by another line ; which he must wait for 
until it were dark/ 


Tuesd.iy, 1 1 o'clock. 

I AM just returned frOm depositing my billc^t. 
How diligent is this man ! It is plain he was in 
waiting : for I had walked but a few’ paces, after 
I had deposited it, when, my heart misgiving me, 
1 returned, to have taken it back, in order to re- 
consider it as 1 w alked, and tvhether I should, or 
should not, let it go. Bull found it gone. 

In all probability, there was but a brick wall, of 
a few inches thick, between Mr. Lovelace and me, 
at the very time 1 put the letter under the brick! 

r am come back dissatisfied with myself. But J 
think, my dear, there can be no harm in meeting 
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liim. If I do noti he may take some violent mca- 
suves. What he knows of the treatment I ineef' 
with in malice to him, and with the view to frus- 
trate all bis hopes, may make him desperate. His 
behaviour last time 1 saw him, under the disad- 
vantages of time and place, and surprised as I was, 
gives me iio apprehension of any thing V)ut dis- 
covery. What he requires is not unreasonable, 
and catinot aftect my future choice and deternii- 
tion : it is only to assure him from my own lips, 
that 1 never wnUbethe wife of a man I hate. If I 
have not an opportunity to meet him wdtiiont 
hazard or detection, he must once more bear the 
disappointment. All his trouble, and mine too, is 
owing to his faulty character. This, although I 
Jiate tyranny and arrogance in all shapes, makes 
me think less of the risks he runs, and the fatigiies 
he undergoes, than otherwise I should do; and still 
less, as my suHerings (derived from the same . 
sunrc(*)are greater than his- 

lietiy coutinus the intimation, thatl rntist go to 
my uncle’s On Thursday. She was sent on purpose 
to direct me to prepare myself for going, and to 
lielj) me to get every thing up in order for my rc- 
movul. 


LETTER XVIII. 

MISS CI.ARISSA HAiaOVVE TO MISi5 liOWE. 

Tuesday, 3 o'clock, TiTracIi 
1 UAvr, mentioned several times the pertne^s 
Eetly to me; and now, having a iiule tifuc upon 
my hands, I will give you a .short dialogue tlia , 
pa- ed just now between us. It may, ])crlj.i|’s, I; ;; 
little relief to you from the dull subjects wi:’ \ :* 

J ant perpetually leazing you. 
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As slic attended me at dinner, she took noti('C, 
*that nature is satisfied with a very little nourish- 
ment : and thus she complimentally proved it — 
For, miss, said she, you eat nothing; yet never 
looked more charmingly in your lift*. 

As to the former part of your speech, Betty* 
said i, you observe tvell ; and I have often thought, 
when 1 have seen how healthy the children of the 
labouring poor look, and €ire, with eraf)ty stomachs, 
and hardly a good meal in a week, that God Al- 
mighty is very kind to his creatures, in this re- 
spect, as well as in ail others, in making not 
necessary to the support of life ; when three parts 
in four of His creatures, if it were, w ould not know 
how to obtain it. It puts me in mind of two pro- 
verbial sentences, which are full of admirable 
moaning. 

What, pray miss, are they ? I love to hear you 
talk, when you are so sedate a.s you seem now to 
be. 

The one is to the purpose we are speaking of; 
Poverty is ilic fffoUier heahh : and let me tell you, 
Betiy, if I had a better appetite, and were to en- 
courage it, with so little rest, and so much distress 
and persecution, I don't think I should be able to 
preserve luy rea.si)n. 

Thereof} no inconvminice but has its cmrcniencc, 
said Betty, giving me proverb for proverb. But 
wdiat is ttie other, madam ? 

That the pleasures of the mighty arc obtained by 
the tears cf the poor : it is but reasonable, there- 
fore, methinks, that the plenty of the one should 
1)0 followed by distempers; and that the indigence 
of the other should be attended w'ith that health, 
which makes all its other discomforts light on the 
comparison. And hence a third proverb, Betty, 
since you are an admirer of pi overbs : Betler a 
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bare foot than none ai all; that in to say, than not- 
to be able to walk. 

She Fas iniglitily taken with W'hat I said ; sc3e, 
returned she, what a fine thing scholarship is 1—1, 
said she, had always, from a girl, a taste of reading, 
though it were but in Mother Goose, and coucerii- 
ing tile Fairies [and then she took genteely a 
jiinch of snuff]: could but my narerits have let go 
as fast as I pulled, I should have been a very happy 
creature. 

Very likely, you tvould hare made great im- 
provements, Betty : but as it is, I cainnot say, but 
since I had the favour of your attendanc^e in this 
intimate manner, I have heard smarter things from 
you, than I have heard at table iVoin some of my 
|jrother*.s fcllow'-collegians. 

Your servant, dear miss; dropping me one of 
her best courtesies : so fine a judge as you are! — 
It is enough to make one veiy pr'oud. Then with 
another pinch — I cannot indeed but say, bridling 
upon it, that I have heard famous scholars, often 
and often say %ery silly things : things I should 
be ashamed myself to say — But I thought they 
did it out of huinility,and in condescension to those 
who had not their leaniiug. 

That she migiit not be too proud, 1 told her, 1 
would observe, that the liveliness or quickness she 
so happily discovered in herself, was not so much 
an honour to her, as what she owed to her sex ; 
wdiicli, as I had observed in many instances, luid 
great advantages over the other, in ail the powers 
that related to imagination : and hence, Mrs. Betty, 
you’ II take notice, as 1 have of lute had opportu- 
nity to do, that your own talent at repartee and 
smartness, ^^hen it has something to icork upon, dis- 
plays itself U) more udvautage, than could well be 
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.expected fromonp whose frieEdg, to speftk io youf- 
own ptirase, could not let go so, fast as you puiltsd. 

The wench gare me a proof of the trath of my* 
observation, in a manner stijl more alert ^an I had 
expected : if, said she, o«r haye so much ad- 
vantage in S7n(iri7m», it is the. less to be wondered 
at, that 7/0?/, miss, who have had such an education, 
should outdo all the menahd women too, that come 
near y0U4 

Bless me, Betty, said I, what a proofdo you give 
me of your wit and your courage at the same time ! 
This is outdoing yoorsfelf. B vvould make young 
ladies less proud, and more apprehensive, wero 
tlvey generally attended by such sinart servants, and 
tlieir mouths permitted to be unlocked upon thenc 
as yours has been lately upon me.— -But, take away, 
Mrs. Betty. 

Why, Slis3,you have eat nothing at all — I hopi^ 
you are not displeased with your dinner for any 
thing I have said. 

No, Mrs. Betty, I am pretty well u<ied to youy 
freedoms now, you know, — I am Hot displeased in 
the main, to observe, that, were the succession of 
aftodern tine ladies to be extinct, it might be sup- 
plied from those whom they place in the next rank 
to themselves, their chambermmds and cojifidame«. 
Your young mistress ha^i contributed a great deal 
to this i]uickncs«of yours. She always preferred 
your company to mine. A& ymi pulled, she let 
and- so, Mrs. Betty, you have gained by her con- 
versation what r have lost. 

Why, Miss, if you com© to that, nobody say§ 
better things than Miss Ilarlowe, 1 could tell you 
one, if I pleased, upon my observing to her, that 
you liv(!d of late upon air, and had no stomach tO: 
anything y yet looked as charmingly as ever. 
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1 dare say, it was a very good-natured one, Mrs*. 
Betty ! Do you then p/case that I shall hear it? 

Only this. Miss, 77/(2/ your stomacfifulmss kfid 
swulloived np your stomach ; and, fhat cistinacyy^ 
meat, drink, and chth to you* 

Ay, Mrs. Betty ; and did she say this ? — I hope 
she laughed when she said it, as she does at all her 
good things, as she calls them* It was very smart, 
and very witty. ]^<^wi»h my mind were so mneh 
at ease, as to aim at being witty too. But if you 
admire such sententious sayings. Til help you to 
another ; and that is, Mneouragement and approba* 
tion make people show talents they isere never sm-- 
peeled to have; and this will do for both mistress, 
and maid ; anti another 1*11 furnish you with, the 
contrary, of the former, that will do only for me ; 
that Persecution and discour agenient depress inge- 
mions tninds, and blmt the edge qf livefy imaginations. 
— And hence may iny sistePs brilliancy and my 
.stupidity be both accounted for. Ingenuous, you 
must know, Mrs. Betty, and ingenious, are two 
things; and 1 would not arrogate the latter to my- 
self. 

Lord, Miss, said the foolish girl, you know a 
great deal for your years. — You are a veny learned 
young lady ! — What •pity — 

Nom? ol yo\xY pities, Mrs. Betty. I know what 
yoi^ say. But tell me, if you can, is it resolved 
ihalll shall be carri^ to mytrimcle Antonyms on 
Thursday ? 

1 was w illing to reward myself for the patience 
slie had made me exercise, by geUing at what in- 
telligence I could from her. 

Wliy, Miss, seating herself at a little distance 
(excuse iny sitting dow n) with the snuB-box tapped 
very smartly, the lid ope*^ed, and a pinch taken 
u itli a dainty finger and thumb, the other three 

VOL. n. M * 
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'fingers distendedly bent, and with a fine flourish — - 
I eaniiot but say, that it is my opinion, you will 
certainly go on Thursday ; and this nolcss foles.s, \xs 
I have heard my young lady say in frencu. 

Whether I am willing or not willing, you mean, I 
suppose, Mrs. Betty, 

You have it. Miss. 

Well but, Betty, I have no mind to be turned out; 
of door^ .so suddenly- Do you^ink I could not be 
permitted' to tarry one week longer ? 

How'cah I tell, Miss ? 

O Mrs. Betty, you can tel,! a great deal, it’ you 
please- But here I am forbid writing to any one 
of my family ; none of it now wdll come near rne ; 
nor will any of it permit me to see thcfn : how 
shall 1 do to make known my request, to stay here 
a week or fortnight longer ? 

Why, Miss, I Ikncy, if you w^erc to show a coin- 
"jdiable temfier, your friends would show' a coin- 
piiable one tooi But would you expect favours 
and grant none ? 

Smartly put, Betty 1 But who knows w hat may 
be the result of iny being carried to my uncle An- 
tony’s ? 

\Vho knows. Miss ! — ^Why any body may gue>> 
V hat will be the result. 

As hoW, Betty ? 

As how / repeated the pert wench, why. Miss, 
you will stand in your own light, as you tovc 
hitherto done : and your parents, as such good 
parents ought, will be obeyed. 

If, Mrs. Be’tty, I had not been used to your 
and to have my tliity laid down to me hy 
your oraculous wisdom, I should be apt to stare at 
the liberty of your speech. 

You seem angry, Mi.ss. I hope 1 take no unbe- 
coming liberty. 
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V thou really thinkestthou dost not,tIiy ignorance 
is more to be pitied, than thy pertness resented. 1. 
\vi h thou wouldst leave me to myself. 

When young ladies fall out with their own duty, 
it is not much to be wondered at, that they are an* 
gry at anybody who do theirs, 

1’hat’s a very pretty saying, Mrs. Betty ! — I sec 
plain what thy duty is in thy' notion, and am 
obliged to those who taught it thee. 

Every body takes notice. Miss, that you can say 
ve ry cutting words in a cool rnannelP, and yet not 
call names, as 1 have known sotne gentlefolks as well 
Rs others do w hen in a passion. But I wdsh you 
had permitted ’Squire Solmes to see y'du: he would 
have told yon such stories of *»S(.juire Lovtdace, as 
^.^ouid have turned your heart against him forever. 

And know y- ou any of the pjirticulars of those 
sad stMides ? 

Indeed I don’t; but y'ou’ll hear all at yuur uncle 
Antony’s, 1 suppose; and a great deal more [ier* 
hap'i lluin you will like to hear. 

Let iJK hear Itat I will, 1 am detervnined against 
Mr. Solmes, w ere it to cost me my life. 

If you a/e, miss, the Lord have mercy on yon I 
Lor wliut with this letter of yours to ’Squire Solmes, 
w hom they so iii’ich value, and what w ith their an- 
tipatlty^ to ’Squire Lovelace, w’hom tltcy huK', they 
will have no patience wdth y'ou. 

\Vhat will they do, Betty ? They won’t kill jue ? 
Vv hat wi/l they' do ? 

Kill you! No! — but yrou wdjl not he //.iritr» J 
to .stir from thence, till you have complietl ^vi^!l 
your duty. And no pen ami ink wfli he allowt tl you 
as licre ; where they are of opinion you make no 
good use of it : nor would it ho a I lower! Jiore, onl y 
as they intend so smm to send you away' to vour 
uncle’s. Nobody will be permitted to see you, or 
M2. 
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to correspond with yon. What further will be 
‘<ione, I caiiH say; and, if I could, it may not be 
proper. But you may prevent it all, by one word : 
and I wish you would, misd. All tlven would be 
easy and happy. And, if 1 may speak my mind, I 
see not why one man is not as good as another: 
why, especially, a sober man is not as good as a 
rake. 

Well, Betty, said I, sighing, all thy impertinence 
goes for nothing. But 1 see I am destined to be a 
very unhappy creature. Yet I will venture upon 
one request more to them. 

And so, quite sick of the pert creature and of 
myself, 1 retired to my closet, and wrote a lew 
lines to my uncle Harlowe, notwithstanding his 
prohibition; in order to get a reprieve from being 
carried away so soon as Thursday next, if I must 
go. And this, that I might, if complied with, sus- 
pend the appointment I liavc made with Mr. Love- 
lace ; for iny heart luisgiyes me as to meeting him; 
and that more and more; I know' not w hv . Ihider 
the superscription of the letter, 1 Wrote these words: 

* Pray, dear sir, be pleased to give lliis a itJidiug.’ 

'Phis is the copy of w hat 1 wrote : 

HONooRKD SIR, TiieJuJay aftfrnooR. 

Lut me this once be heard with patience, and have 
my petition granted. It is only, that 1 may not 
be hurried aw ay so soon as next Tlmrsday, 

Why should the poor girl be tnrnetl out of tloors 
so suildenly, so disgracefully t Procure for me, sir, 
one fortnight’s respite. In that space of time, 1 
hope you will all relent. My inainma shall not 
need to shut her door in appreheitsion of seeing her 
di.sgraced child. I will not presume to ihinh of en- 
tering her presence, or my pa];a’.s without leave. 
One fortnight’s respite is but a amafl favour for 
them to grant, except 1 am to be refused every' 
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thing I ask ; but it is of the highest import to 
peace of mind. Procure it for me, therefore, dear 
sir; atul you will exceedingly oblige 

Your dutiful, though greatly afflicted niece, 

CL. HARLOWE. 

I sent this down : my uncle was not gone : and 
he now stays to know the result of the question pot 
to mo in the enclosed answer which he has given 
(o mine. 

Yoiii going to your uncle’s was absolutely con- 
<‘iuded upon for next Thursday* Nevertheless, 
your mother, seconded hy Mr. Solmes, pleaded so 
strongly to have you indulged, that your request 
for a delay will be complied with, upon one condi- 
tion ; ami whether for a fortnight, or a shorter time, 
that will dcjjend upon yourself* If you refuse this 
condition, your mother declares, she will give over 
ali further intercession for j'^ou. — Nor do you de- 
serve this favour, as you put it upon our yielding 
to you, not you to us. 

This condition is, that yon admit of a visit from 
Mr. Solrncs for one hour, in company of your bro- 
ther, your sister, or your uncle Antony, choose 
whicli you will. 

If 3 <>u comply not, you go next Thursday to a 
house wliich is become strangely odious to you of 
i:itc, whether yon gel ready logo or not. . Answer 
therefore directly to the point. No evasion. Name 
your (lay and hour. Mr. SoImcs will neither eat 
y(Hi, nor drink you, l^t us sec, whether vjc are to 
1)0 complied with iii an^ thing or not. 

JOHN HARLOWE. 

After a very little deliberation, I resolved to 
comply with this condition. AH I fear is, that 
Mr. liovelace’s intelligencer ma)^ inform him of 
it; and that his apprehensions upon it may make 
m3 
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rljim tfike some desperate resolution: especially as 
now (having more time given me here) I think to 
write to him to suspend the interviiw lie is pos- 
sibly so sure of. I sent down the following to 
iny uncle. 

HONOVREO SIR, 

Although 1 see not what end the proposed condi- 
tion can answer, I comply with it. I wisli I could 
with every thing expected of me. Ji l must name 
one, in whose company I am to see the gentleman, 
and that one not my mamma, whose presence 1 
could wish to he honoured by on tlie occasion, let 
my uncle, if he pleases, be the If I must 
Harm? the day (a long day, I doubt, will not bo per- 
mitted me) let it be next Tuestlay. The Jkjuv, four 
in the afternoon. The/>/acc, either the ivy sum- 
mer-house, or in the little parlour I used to be 
permitted to call mine. 

Be pleased sir, nevertheless, to prevail upon my 
mamma, to vouchsafe me her [ircsence on the oc- 
casion. I am, sir. 

Your ever dutiful 

CL. HAllLOAVE. 

A reply is just sent me. I thought it became my 
avcrsencss to this meeting, to name a distant day : 
but 1 did not expect they would have complied 
with'it. So here is one week gained ! 

This sis the reply : 

You have done w^ell to comply. We are willing 
to think the best of every slight instance of duty 
from you. Yet have you seemed to consider the 
day as an evil day, and .so put it far ofK 7’hjs never- 
theless is granted you, as no time need to be lost, 
if you are as genert>us after the day, as wc are 
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condescending it. Let me advise you, not>* 

to harden your mind ; nor take up your resolution 
beforehand. Mr. Solnics has more awe, and even 
terror, at the thoughts of seeing you, than you can 
have at the thoughts of seeing him. His motive 
is hx'e ; let not be hatred. My brother An- 
tony will be present, in hopes you will deserve 
well of him, by behaving well to the friend of the 
family. vSec you use him as such. Your mother 
had permission to be thert;, if she thought fit: but 
says, she would not for a thousand pounds, unless 
you would encourage her before hand as she wishes 
to be encouraged. One hintl am to give you mean 
time.' It is this: to make a discreet use of your pen 
and ink. Methinks a young creature of niceness 
should be less ready to write to one man, w hen she 
is designed to be another’s. 

I’iiis compliance, I hope, will produce greater; 
and tlion the [jcace of the family will be restored : 
w Inch is what is heartily w ishecl by 

Your loving uncle, 

JOHN HARLOWE. 

Unless it be to the purpose our hearts are set 
upon, you need not write again. 

Tliis man have more terror at seeing me, than 1 can 
have at seeing him. ! — How can that be r If he luid 
half as much, he would not. wish to see me ! — his 
tnoiive love ! — Yes indeed ! Love of^himst If ! He 
knnws" no other; for love, that deserves the 
name, seeks the s’atisiactioii of the beloved object 
more than its own. — Weighed in this scale, what a 
profnialion is this man guilty of! 

ISot to take vp my resolution befurehaud ! — Tluit 
advice comes t(jo late. 

But I must fnake a discreet use of my pen. That, 
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J[ floubt, as they have managed it, in the sense 
they mean it, is us inucli out of inj' power, as the 
other. 

But to xvrlte to one man, ivhcn I am designed for 
mother ! — What a shocking expression is that ! 

Repenting <>f niy appointment wit h I\Ir. Lovelace 
before I had tins favour graiited me, you may be- 
Jieve J hesitated iiot a moment to revoke it ?zoiv 
that 1 had gained such a res[iite. Accordingly, I 
wrote, ^ that I found it inconvenient to incct him, 
as I had iuteiuJed : that the ristpie I sliould rim 
of a discovery, and the mischiefs tliat might flow 
from it, could not be justified by any end that such 
a meeting could attswer: that i found one certain 
servant more in my n ay, when I took my morning 
and evening airifigs, tlirin any oilier: that the piT- 
son who might reveal the secrcLs af a family to 
him, might, if opportunity were given him, hotrny 
me, or him, to those whom it was his duty to serve : 
that I had not been used to a conduct so faulty, as 
to lay myself at the mercy of servants: and was 
sorry he had measures to pursue, that made steps 
necessary in his own opinion, which, in mine, uere 
very culpable, and which no end couhl jnstily : 
that things drau ing towards a crisis between my 
friends and me, an intervietv could avail notiiing ; 
especially as the method by which this corr(\s- 
pondence was carried on, was not suspected, and be 
could write all tliat was in his mind to w riro : that 
I expected to be. at liberty to judge of what was 
proper and fVt vbis occasion : especially as be 
might be assured, thatl would sooner choose death, 
than Mr.lSolnieA,'' 


. Tuesday night. 

I HAVE deposited my letter to Mr. Lovelace- 
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Threatening asthiiig.s lookagainM me, I am much 
better pleased with mysedf for declining the inter-* 
view than I was before. I suppose he will be a 
little out of humour upon it, however : but as I re- 
served lo rnysclf the liberty of changing my mind; 
and as it is easy for him to imagine there may be 
reasons for it wit/un doors, which he cannot judge 
of without ; besides those 1 have suggested. Which 
of themselves are of sufticient weight to engage his 
acquiescence ; I should think it strange, if he aC- 
(juiesces not on this occasion, and that with a 
t heerfulness, which may show me, that his last 
letter is written from his heart : for if he be really 
so much concerned at his past faults, as he pre- 
tends, and has for some time pretended, must he not, 
ol’ course, have cori'ected, in some degree, the im- 
])etuosity of his temper? 'riic fiwl step to reforma- 
tion, as 1 conceive, is to subdue sudden gusts of 
passion, from wdnch frequently the greatest evils 
arise, and to learn to boar disappointments. If the 
irascible passions cannot be overcome, what opi- 
nion can w e have of the person’s pow'fcr over those 
to which bad habit, joined to greater tempt, aion, 
gives stronger force ? 

iVay my dear, be so kind, as to make enquiry 
by some! safe hand, after the disguises Mr. Love- 
lace assumes at the inn he puts up at in the poor 
village of A’m/, he calls it. If it he the same I take 
it to be, i never knew it was considerable enough 
lo have a name ; nor that it has an inn in it. 

Ashe must, to be so consUuitl}^ near us, be much 
there, I wx)uld be glad to have some account of his 
behaviour; ami what the people think of him. In 
such a length of time, he must by his conduct 
cither give scandal, or hope of reformation. Pray, 
my dear, humour me in this eiujuiry. 1 have rca- 
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sons for it, which you shall be acquainted with 
•another time, if the result of the enquiry discover 
them tiot. 


LETTER XIX. 

MISS CLARISSA HAllLOWE TO MISS IlOWR. 

Wcdnrjirta}' morning::, nint* o’clock, 

1 AM just returned from my morning walk, ond al- 
ready have received a letter from Mr. Lovelace in 
answer to mine deposited last night. lie must have 
had pen, ink, and paper with him ; for it was writ- 
teri m the coppice ; with this circumstance : on 
one knee, kneeling w'ith the other. Not from re- 
verence to the written to, liowever, as yon’ll 
find ! 

Well arc we instructed early to keep these men 
at distance. An imdesigning open ht‘nrt, where it 
is loth to disoblige, is easily drawn in, 1 see, to 
oblige more than ever it designed. It is too apt to 
goven'. itself by what a bold spirit is encouragi^ 
to expect of it. It is very difiicuit for a good na- 
ttircd young person to give a negative w here it dis- 
csteems not. 

Our hearts may harden and contract, as w e gain 
experience, and when we have ^^oarted [;crhaps 
for our easy folly: and so they ouyht, or we should 
be upon very unequal terms witii the u orid. 

Excuse these grave retlecticits. 'idTo man has 
vexed me heartily,! see his geolleuess was art: 
fierceness, and a temper like what J have been too 
much used to athonie, are naOtre in him. Nothing, 
J. think, shall ever make me i’oegivo liirn ; for sure- 
ly, there can be no good reason i\>: his impatience 
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ell an expectation given with reserve, and revoca-c> " 
hie . — I so much to suffer him; yet, to he 
treated as if I were obliged to bear insults from 
him ! — 

But here you will be pleased to read his letter; 
which I shall inclose. 

TO MISS t.LAttlSSA HAKLOWli. 

Good God! 

What is wot:? to become of me ! — How shall I sup- 
port this disappointment! — No new cause !— On 
ojic knee, kneeling with the other, I write ! — My 
feet beiiunibed with midnight w^anderings through 
the heaviest dews, that ever fell: my linen drip- 
ping Aviih the hoar frost dissolving on it! — Day 
but just breaking — sun not risen to exhale — may it 
never rise again ! — Unless it bring hcalingv and 
comfort to a benighted son! ! In proportion to the 
joy you had inspired (ever lovely promiser!) in 
i ,$uch proportion is my anguish ! 

() my beloved creature ! — But are not your very 
excuses confessions of excu>cs inexcusable ? I 
know iK^t what I write! — That servant in your 
way ! By tlie great God of heaven, that servant xduh 
/ioi, dared notf could not be in ymir way ! — Course 
upon the cool chution that is pleaded to deprive me 
of an expectation so transporting ! 

And are thm^s drwwing towards a crisis between 
your friends and you? — ^Is not this a reason for me 
to expect, the rather Xo expect, the promised inter- 
view r 

(■AN / write all that is in my mind, say you 
Impossible !— Not the hundredth part of what is in 
my mind, and in my apprehension, can 1 write ! 

(*) Sec p. 124. 
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O the wavering, the changeable sex ! — But can 
jVIiss Clarissa Harlowe — 

Forgive me, madam !^I know not what I write ! 

Yet, 1 must, I do insist upon your proutiise — or 
that you will condescend to find better excuses For 
the failure — or convince me, that stronger reasons 
are imposed upon than those you offet* — A 
promisg; once given (upon deliheration given) the 
promised only ciui dispense ^^4th except in c^ser 
of a very apparent necessity imjmsed upon tlie jt/ro- 
miscr, which leaves no power to perform it. 

The first promise you ever made me ! life and 
death perhaps depending upon it — my heart de- 
sponding from the barbarous meihods resolved to 
be taken ith you in malice to me ! 

You would sooner choose death than Solmcs ()iow 
my soul spurns the competition!) O my belov- 
ed creature, what are these but words hose 
words ? — Sweet and ever adorable — what ? — Pro- 
mise breaker— must 1 call you? — How shall 1 be- 
lieve the asseveration (your supposed, duty in the 
Cjiiestioii ! Persecution so flaming! Hatred tome 
so strongly avowed ! ) after this instance of ’your so 
lightly dispensing with your promise ? 

If, my dearest life ! you would prevent my dis- 
traction, or, at least, distracted consequences, re- 
new the promised hope! — My/a/t**is indeed upon 
its crisis. 

Forgive me, dearest creature, forgive me!— I 
know I have written in too much anguish of mind ! — 
Writing this, in the same moment that tlnr just 
dawning light has imparted to me the heavy disaj)- 
pointment. 

I dare iiQt re-peruse what I have written. — 1 must 
deposit it — it may serve to shovv you niy distracted 
apprehension that this disappointment is but a pre- 
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lude greatest of all.— Nor, having here any 

other j>aper, am 1 able to wTite again if 1 would on* 
this gk)oniy spot (gloomy is my soul; and ail na- 
ture round me partakes of my , gloom !) — I trust it 
therefor^ , to your goodness — if its fervor excite 
your displeasure rather than your pity, you wrong 
my pM^sinn’; and I shall be ready- to apprehend, 
thft I ammtended to be the sacrifice of more niis- 
than one ! [have patience with me, dearest 
creature !-^ I mean Solmes and your brother onJy]- 
Biit if, exerting your usual generosity, you will 
excuse and rc^appoini, inav that God, whom you 
profess to serve, and who is the God of trtifh and 
of promises, protect and bless yon, for both ; and 
for restoring to himself, and to hope. 

Your ever adoring. 


Ivj-cavern, in the 
coppice — clay l>ut 
just breakiuf^. 


yet almost desponding 

LOVELACE. 


This is the answer I shall return. 

, Wednesday morning. 

I AM atnai^ed str, at the freedom of your re- 
proaches. Pressed and leazed, against convenience 
and inclination, to give you a private meeting, am 
/ to be thus challenged and upbraided, and my sex 
reflected upon, because I thought it prudent to 
change my mind ? — A liberty 1 had reserved to 
mytitplf W'ben I made \\\ii appointment , as you call 
it. 1 w antecl not instances of your impatient spirit 
to other people ; yet may it be happy for me, 
that 1 have tnis new one: which shows, tliat you 
can as little spare, wic, when I pursue the dictates of 
my own reason, as you do others, for acting up to 
theirs. Two motives you must be governed by in 
this excess. TUq one tup easiness ; the other yowr 
pun presumption. Since you think you have found 

VOL. II. N . 
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out the f rst, and have shown so much of the last 
'«pon it, I. am loo much alarmed, not to wish and 
desire, that your letter of this day may conclude all 
the trouble you have had frcjin, or for, 

‘Your humble servant, 

CL. HAKLOWE. 

I believe, my dear, I may promise myself your 
approbation, whenever I write or speak with spirit, 
be it to whom it will. Indeed, I fitid but too much 
reason to exert it, since I have to deal with people, 
who govern themselves in their conduct to me, not 
by wdiat is fit or decent, right or wrong, but by 
what they think my temper will bear. I have, till 
very lately, been praised for mine ; hut it has al- 
ways been by those who never gave me opportu- 
nity to return the compliment to them. Some jieo- 
pie have acted, as if they thought forbearance ofi 
one side absolutely necessary for them and me to be 
upon good terms together ; and in this case have 
ever taken care rather to otve that obligation than 
lay it. You have hinted to rne, that resentment 
is not natural to my temper, and that therefore it 
must soon .subside ; it may bo so with respect to iny 
relations ; but not to Mr. Lovelace, 1 assure you. 

Wednesday noon, March 29. 

We cannot always answer for what we can do : 
but to convince you, that I can keep my above re- 
solution, with regard to Mr. Lovelace, angry as 
my letter is, atjd three hours as it is since it was 
WTitten, J assure you, that I repent it not; nor will 
soften it, although I find it is not taken away. And 
yet I hardly over before did any thing in anger, 
that I did not repent in half an hour; and (piestioii 
myself in less than that time, w hether I were right 
or wrong. 
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In this respite till Tuesday, I have a little time 
to look about me, as I may say, and to consider of 
M-^hat I have to do, aiid can do. And Mr. Level ace^s 
insolence will make me go very home w ith myself. 
Not that I think I can conquer my aversion to Mr. 
Solmes. I am sure I cannot. But, if J absolute]}' 
break with Mr. Lovelace, and give my friends con- 
vincing proofs of it, who knows but they will re- 
store me to their fiv our, and let their views in rela- 
lioa to the other man go oflf'by degrees? — Or, at 
]e Ail that I may be safe till my cousin Morden ar- 
rives : to whom, I think I will write; and the 
rather, as Mr. Lovelace has assured me, that my 
friends have written to him to make good their sid^ 
of the question. 

But, with all my courage, 1 am exceedingly ap- 
prehensive about the Tuesday next, and of what 
may result from my stedfastness ; for stedfast I am 
sure I slrall be. Tliey are resolved, 1 am told, to try 
every means to induce me to comply with what 
they are determined upon. And I am resolved to 
do all 1 can to avoid w hat they would force me to 
do. A dreadful contention between parents mid 
cliild ! — ^Each hoping to leave the other without cx- 
i’lise, w hatever the consequence may be. 

What can I do } Advise ine,niy dear. Something 
is strangely w rong somew here ! to make ])arents, 
the most indulgent till now, seem cruel in a c hild’s 
eye ; and a (laughter,' till wuthin these few’ weeks, 
thouglit uncxceptionabiy dutiful, appear, in their 
jfidgnicnt a rebel ! — O my ambitious and violent 
hroilier! What I’lav he have to answer for to 
both! 

lie pleased to rcrncmher, my dear, that your last 
favour was dated on Saturday. This is Wednes- 
day ; and none of mine have be cm taken aivay 

K 2 
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, since. Don let me want advice. My situ- 
ation is extremely difHcult. — ^But I am sure you 
love me still : and not the less on that account. 
Adieu> my beloved friend. 

CL. HARLOWi:. 


LETTER XX. 

MISS ilOWE TO MISS CLAEISSA HARLOW L. 

Thursday morning;, day-break, March MO. 
Ax accident, and not remissness, has occasioned my 
silence. 

My mother was sent for on Sunday night by her 
cousin Larkin, whom I mentioned in one of niy 
former, and who was extremely earnest to see 
her. 

This poor woman was always afraid of death, 
and was one of those weak persons w ho imagine 
that the making of their wall must be an undoubted 
forerunner of it. 

6iie had always said, when urged to the necessary 
work, that whenever she made it, she should not 
live long after ; and one would think, imagined she 
was under an obligation to prove her words : for, 
though slie had been long bed-rid, ami w as, in a 
manner, worn out before, yet she thought herself 
better, till she was persuaded to make it : and from 
that moment, reniembcring what she to |)rog- 
nosticate (her fears helpifig on what she feared, as is 
olten the cavse, particularly in the small-pox) grew 
worse; and had it in her head once to burn her 
w ill, in hopes to grow better upon it. 

She sent my mother wmrd, that the doctors had 
given her over : but that she could not die till she 
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saw hor. I told my mother, that if she wished her, 
a chance lor recovery, she should not, for that 
reason, go. But go she would; and, what was 
worse, would make me go with her; and that, at 
an hour’s vrarning; for she said nothing of it to 
me, till she was rising in the morning re« 

.solving to return at nl^ht. Had there been more 
time for argumentation, to be sure 1 had not gone ; 
but as it was, there was a kind of necessity that my 
preparation to obey her, should, in a manner, ac- 
cortSfpany her command. — command so much out 
of the way, on such a solemn occasion ! And this I 
represented : hut to no purpose : there never was 
such a contradicting girl in the world — my wisdom 
ahvays made /^tTafool ! — ^But she xvotddhe. obliged 
this iiviv, proper or improper. 

1 have but one M ay of accounting for this sudden 
whim of my mother; and that is this — she had a 
mind to acce|.)t of Mr. Hickman’s oHer to escort 
Jjcr : — And I verily believe [I wish I were quite 
sure of it] had a mind to <d)iige him with 7ny com- 
patiy — as far as I know, to keep me out of worse. 

J or, would you believe it } — As sure as you are 
alive, she is afraid for her favourite Hickman, be- 
cause of the long visit your Lovelace, though .so 
much by accident, mavie me in her absence, last 
lime she was at the same place. 1 hope, my dear, 
you are not jealous too. But indeed I novs -und- 
then, when she teazes me with praises which 
Hickman# cannot deserve, in return fall toprais- 
ing tho.se qualities and personalities in Lovelace, 
wiiicli the other never will have. Indeed 1 do love 
to teaze a little bit, that I do. — My mamma’s girl — 

I had like to have said. 

As you know she is as passionate, as I am pert, 
you will not wonder to be told, tliat we generally 
fall out on these occasion.^. She flies from me, at 
N ,5 
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*the Jong run. It would be undutiinl in me to leave 
— and then I get an opportunity to pursue 
our correspondence. 

For now I am rambling, let me tell you, that she* 
does not much fav'our ///«/ ; — ^for/it»o reasons, I be- 
lieve :-^oiie, that I donH show her all that passes 
between us ; the other, that she thinks I hardcii 
your mind against your dutj/, as it is called. And 
with/fcr, for a reason at honu\ as I have hinted inoie 
than once, parents cannot do wrong ; children can- 
not oppose, and be right. This obliges me now-aiid- 
then to steal an hour, as I may say, and not let her 
know how I am employed. 

You may guess from what I have written, how 
averse I was to Comply with tliis unreasonable 
stretch of motherly authority — but it came to be 
a test of difft/ ; so I was obliged to yield, though 
with a full persuasion of being in the right. 

I have alwi^ys your reproofs upon these occa- 
sions : in your laic letters stronger than ever. A 
good reason why, you'll say, because more deserv- 
ed than ever. I thank you kindly for your cor- 
rection. 1 hope to make correction of it — but let 
me tell you, that your stripes, whether deserved or 
not, have made me sensible deeper than the skin — 
but of this another time. 

It was Monday afternoon before we reached the 
old lady’s house. That fiddling, parading fellow 
[you know who I mean] made us wait for liim two 
hours, and I to go a journey I di liked! only for 
the sake of having a little more tawdry ujion his 
housings; whleh lie had hurried his sadtber to put 
on, to make him look fine, being to escorte his dear 
Mrs. Howe, and her fair daughter. 1 told him, 
that I supposed he was afraid, that the doublti so- 
Jeinnily in the case (that of the visit to a dying 
woman, and that of his own countenance) would 
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!f?ive him the appearance of an nndertaker ; to avoicL 
which, lit* ran into as bad an extreme, and 1 doubt*^ 
ed would be taken for a mountebank. 

The man was confounded. He took it as strong’- 
Jy as if his conscience gave assent to the justice of 
the remark : otherwise he would have borne it 
better ; for he is used enough tp this sort of treat- 
ment. I thought he would have cried. I liave 
heretofore observed, that on tk/s side of the con- 
tract, he seems to he a miglity meek sort of crea- 
ture. — And though I should like it in him hereafter 
perhaps, yet 1 can’t help despising him a little in 
my heart for it now. I believe, iny dear, w e all 
love your blustering fellows best ; could we but di- 
rect the bluster, and bid it roar when, and at whom 
w’c fdeased. 

The j)oor man looked at my mother. She w as so 
angry (ray airs upon it, ami my op|>ositioii to tlie 
journey, having all lielped) that for lialf tlie way 
she Tv^nild not speak tome. And W'hen she did, it 
w'as, I wish I had not brought you ! You know not 
what it is to condescend. It is nnj fault, not Mr* 
Jl/chnan^fi, that you are here .so much against your 
will. Have you no eyes for this side of the cha- 
riot ? 

And then he fared the better from her, as he al- 
ways docs, for faring worse fix>m me: for there 
was, hoW' (lo you now, sir ? And how do you now, 
Mr. Hickman? as he ambled n«W' on this side of 
the chariot, now on that, stealing a prim look at 
me ; her head half out of the clia riot,, kindly smiling 
as if married to t))e man but a fort|iight herself : 
while 1 alw ays saw^ something to divert myself on 
the side of the chariot where the honest man was 
not, where it but old Robin at a distance, on his 
Roan Ketfel. 

Our courtsliip-days, they say, are our best days. 
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Favour destroys courtship. Distance increase.*? it. 
Its essence is distance. And to see how familiar 
these men wretches grow ujKni a smi le ; what an 
awe they are struck into when we frown ; who 
would not make them stand ofT*? Who would not 
enjoy a power, that is to be .so short-lived ? 

Don’t chide me one bit for this, ray dear. It is 
in nature. I can’t help it. l^ay, for that matter 1 
love it, and wish not to help it. So spare your 
gravity, I beseech you on this subject. I set not 
up for a perfect character. The man will bear 
it. And what need you care ? My mother overba- 
lances all he suffers : andi if he thinks himself un- 
iiappy, he ought never to be otherwise. 

Then did he not de.serve a fit of the sullenr>, 
think you, to make us lose our dinner for his pa- 
rade, since in so short a journey my mother would 
not bate, and lose the opportunity of coming bac k 
that night, had the old lady’s condition perm il led 
it} To say nothing ol being the can.se, tliat my 
imimina w as in the glout with her poor daughter 
all the way. 

At our alighting I gave him another dab; but 
it was but a little one. Yet the manner, and the 
air, made up (us 1 intended they should) for that 
defect. My mother’s hand ’iva.s kindly put into 
his, with a simpering altogether bridal ; and with 
another how do you now, sir? — Ail his plump 
muscies were in motion, and a double charge of 
care and obsecjuiousncss fidgetted up his wiK)Ie 
form, when he odered to me his ollicious palm. 
My mother, Vhen I was a girl, always bid me. 
hold up my head. I just then remembered her 
commands, and w^as dutiful— 7 I never held up my 
head so high. With an averted supercilious eye, 
and a rejecting hand, half flourishing — I have iu> 
need of help, sir! — You are in my way. 
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He ran back, ns if on wheels : with a face ex-. 
cefisively mortified: I had thoughts else to have 
A>1 lowed the too gentle touch> with a declaration, 
that I had as many hands and feet as himself But 
this w ould have been telling him a piece of new\s, 
as to the latter, that 1 hope he had not the pre- 
sumption to guess at. 

* # 

We found the poor woman, as we thought, at 
the last gasp. Had we conife sooner, w^e could not 
have got away as we intended, that night. You 
see J am for' excusing the man all I can; and yet, 
I assure you, 1 have not so much as a conditional 
liking to him. My mother sat up most part of the 
night, expecting every hour wmuld have been her 
poor cousin's last. 1 bore her company till two. 

J never saw the approaches of death in a grown 
person before ; and was extremely shocked. Death, 
to one in health, is a very terrible thing. We pity 
the person for wdiat she suffers: and we pity bur- 
selves for what we must some time hence in like 
sort sillier; and so are douhly affected. 

She held out till Tuesday morning, eleven. As 
she had told my mother that she had left her an 
executrix, and her and me rings and mourning ; we 
were employed all that day in matters of the will 
[by which, by the w'ay, my cousin Jenny Fynnet 
is handsomely jirovided for] ; so that it was Wed- 
nesday morning early, before we could set out on 
our return. 

It is true, W’'c got home (having t!o housings to 
stay for) by noon : but though I sent Robin away 
before he dismounted (who brought me back a 
w hole packet, down to the same Wednesday noon) 
yet was 1 really so fatigued, and shocked, as I 
must own, at the hard death of the old lady ; iny 
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mother likcivise (who has no reason to dislike this 
world) being indisposed from the same occasion ; 
that 1 could not set about Writing time enough for 
RoI)ui*s return that night. 

But having recruited my spirits, my mother hav- 
ing also had a good night, 1 arose with the dawn, 
to write this, and get it dispatched time enough 
for jmiu- breakfast airing; that your suspense might 
be as short as pos.sil>lc. 

* * * 

1 will soon follow this with another. I will em- 
ploy a person directly to find out how Lovelace 
behaves himself at hLs inn. Such a busy spirit 
must be traceable. 

But, perhaps, my dear, you are indifFercnt noii; 
about fiim, orchis employments; for this recpiest 
wasimuie before he mortally ofiended you. Nev«*r- 
theless, I will have enquiry made. The result, it 
is very probable, will be of use to confirm you in 
your present unforgiving temper. — ^Arid yet, if the 
poor man [shall i pity him for yow, my dear?] 
should be (Jo)>rived of the greatest blessing any 
man on earth can receive, ami to wriicli lie has the 
presumption, w ith so I ttle merit, to aspirtr ; he will 
have rurt great risks; caught gre;U coids ; hazarded 
fevers; sustained the highest indignities; l)raved 
the inclemencies of skies, and all for — f — 
Will not this move your i^cncrosiij/ (if nothing td ;e) 
ill his favour! — Poor Mr. Lovelace! — - 

] would occasion no throb ; nor half-throb; no 
flash of sensibility, like lightning darting in, and 
as soon suppressed by a di’scretion that no one of 
the sex ever before could give such an example of 
. — I would not, I .say ; and yet, for a trial of you to 
pour,sclJ\ rather tlian as an impertinent overlhnv of 
raillery in yonr friend, as money-takers try a sus^ 
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peeled guinea by the aouni, let me on sueJi a sup- 
position, sound ijou, by repeating, Poor Mr* Love-; • 
iace ! — 

And now, my dear, how is it with you? How 
do you now, as iny mother says to Mr. Hickman, 
when her pert daughter has made him look sor- 
rowful ? 


LETTER XXL 

MU. HICKMAN TO MRS. HOWE. 

MAOAM, Wednesday, March 29. 

It is%vith infinite regret that I think myself obliged, 
by pen and ink, to repeat my apprehensions, that 
it is impossible for me ever to obtain a share in the 
aflections of your licloved daughter. O that it u ere 
not too evident to every one, as well as to nivseif, 
even to our very servants, that my love for her, and 
my assiduities, ex[)Ose me rather to her scorn [for- 
give me, mudani, the hard word !] than to tiic 
treatment clue to a mail whose proposals have mot 
with your approbation, and who loves her above 
all the women in tlie W'orld ! 

Well might the merit of my passion be doubted, 
if like Mr. Solines to the truly admirable Mis.s 
Clarissa llarlovve, 1 could continue my addres.ses 
to Miss llowe^s distaste. Yet what will not the 
discontinuance cost me ! 

(live me leave, nevertheless, dearest, worthiest 
lady, to repeat, w hat I told you, on Monday night, 
at Mrs. Larkin’s, w ith a heart even bursting w ith 
grief, that J wanted not the treatment of that day 
to convince me, that 1 am not, nor ever can be, 
the object of Miss Howe’s voluntary favour. Wliat 
hojieg can there be, that a lady will ever esteem 
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as a husband^ the man^ whom as a lover, slie de- 
^$pises? Will not every act of obligingness from 
such a one, be construed an unmanly uimeness of 
spirit, and entitle him the more to her aisdain? — 
My heart is full: foi-give me if I say, that Miss 
Howe's treatment of me dpes no credit either to 
her education, or fine sense. 

Since then it is too evident, that she cannot esteem 
me ; and since, as I have heard it justly observed 
by the excellent Miss Clarissa Harfowe, that love 
is not a voluntary passion ; would it not be un- 
generous to subject the dear daughter to the dis- 
pleasure of a mother so justly fond of her; and 
yoti, madam, while you are so good as to interest 
yourself in my favour, to uneasiness? And why, 
were I to be even sure, at last, of succeeding by 
means of your kind partiality to me, should I wish 
to make the best-beloved of my soul unhappy ; 
since mutual must be our happiness, or misery for 
life the consequence to both ? 

My best wiahes will for ever attend the dear, thu 
ever dear lady ! May her nuptials be happy ! They 
must be feo, if she marry the man she can honour 
with her love. Yet 1 will say, that w hoever be 
the happy, the thrice happy man, he never can 
love her with a passion more ardent and more sin- 
cere than mine. 

Accept, dear madam, of my most grateful thanks 
for a distittction that has been the only support of 
my presumption in an address 1 arn obliged, as 
utterly hopeless, to discontinue. A distinction, on 
which (and not on my own merits) 1 had entirely 
relied; but which, I find, can avail me nothing. 
To the last hour of iny life, it will give me jileasure 
to think, that had your favour, your recomtnenda- 
lion, been of sufficient weight to conquer what 
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scen^js to be an invincible aver<»ion, I had been the 
happiest of men. 

I am, dear madam, with inviolable respect. 
Your ever obliged and 

faithhil humble servant, 

CHARLES HICKMAN. 


LETTER XXII. 

MRS. HOWE TO CHARLES HtCKMAN, ESCl. 

Thursday, March “0. 

I CANNOT but say, Mr. Hickman, but you have 
cause to be dissatisfied— to be out of humour — to 
be displeased — with Nancy — ^But, upon my word ; 
but indeed — ^What shall 1 say?— Yet this I will 
say, that yon good young gentlemen know nothing 
at all of OUT sex. Shall I tell you — ^But why should 
1 ? And yet I will say, that if Nancy did not think 
well of you in the main, she is too generous to 
treat you so fi^ecly as she does. — ^Don’t you think 
she has courage enough to tell me, she would not 
see you, and to refuse at any time seeing you, as 
she know^s on what account you come, it she had 
not something in her bead favourable to you ? — 
Fie ! that I am forced to say thus much in writing, 
when I have hinted it to you twenty and twenty 
times by word of mouth ? 

But if you are so indifferent, Mr. Hickman— if 
you think you can part with her for her skittish 
tricks — if my interest in your favour — ^why> Mr. 
Hickman, I must tell you, that my Nancy is worth 
bearing with. If she be/oo/w7t— what is tliat owing 
to ? — Is it not to her wit T Let me toil you, sir, you 
cannot have the convenience without the incon- 

VOL. II. 
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veniencc. What workman loves not a filiarp tool 
to work with ? But is there not more danger from 
a sharp tool, than from a blunt one ? And what 
workman will throwaway a sharp lool, because it 
may cut his fingers? Wit may be likened to a 
sharp tool. And there is something very pretty in 
wit, let me tell you* Often and often liave I been 
forced to smile at her arch turns upon me, when I 
could have beat her for them. And pray, don't I 
bear a great deal from her ? — ^And why ? Be cause 
1 love her. And would you not wish me to judge 
of your love for her by my own ? And would not 
you bear with her? — Don't you love her (what 
tJiough with another sort of love ?) as well as I do ? 
I do assure you, sir, that if I thought you did not 
— well, but it is plain that you don't — and is it 
plain that you don't ? — ^Well, then, you must do 
as you think best. 

Weil might the merit of your passion be doul)ted, 
you say, if, like Mr. Soimes — Fiddle-fudille ! — 
Why, you are a captious man, 1 think ! — lias Naucy 
been so plain in her repulses of you as Miss Clary 
Harlowe has been to Mr. Soimes? — ^Does Nancy 
love any man better than you, althouj^h she may 
not show so much love to you as you wish for r — if 
sihe did, let me tell you, she would have let us all 
hear of it. — What idle comparisons then! 

But it may be you are tired out. It may be you 
have seen somebody else— it may be you would 
wish to change mistresses with that gay wkhcU 
Mr. Lovelace. It may be too, tliai, in that c 
Nancy would not be sorry to change lovers -the 
trufy admirable Miss Clarissa Harlow c ? Ami the 
excellent Miss Clarissa Harlowe ! — Cood lack ! — 
But take care, Mr. Hickman, that you do not 
praise any woman living, let her be as admirable 
and as excellent as she will, above your own \n'n> 
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treys. No polite man M'ill do that, surely. And 
take care too, that you do not make her or me * 
tlniik you are. in earnest in your anger — ^^just 
though it may be, as anger only — 1 wonlci not for 
a thousand pounds, tliat Nancy should know that 
you can so ea>ily part with her, if you have the 
love for lier which you declare you iiave. Be 
sure, if you are not absolutely determined, that 
you do not so much as whisper the contents of 
this your letter to your owm heart, gff I may say* 

Her treatment ot you, you say, does no credit 
either to her education or line sense. Very home 
put, truly ! Nevertheless, so say 1. But is not liers 
the disgrace more than yours ? I can assure yon, 
that every body blames her for it. And ivhy do 
they blame her"? — Why ? Ikscause they Uiink you 
merit better treatment at her hands: and is not this 
to your credit? Who but pities you, and blames 
her ? Do the servants, wIk>, as you observe, see 
her skittish airs, disrespect you for them ? Do tlicy 
not, at such times, look concerned for yon ? Are 
they not then doubly bllicious in their respects and 
services to you? — 1 have observed witli pleasure, 
til at they are. 

But you are afraid you shall be thought tame, 
perhaps when married. That you shall not be 
thought munfi/ eiipugli, I warrant ! — And this was 
poor Mr. Howe’s fear. And incUiy a tug did this 
lordly fear cost us both, f»od knows ! — Many mon^ 
than needed, I am sure ; — and more than ought to 
have been, had lie know'n howto bear and forbear ; 
as is the duty of those who pretend to have most 
sense— and, pray, which w'ould you have to have 
most sense, the woman or the man ? 

Well, sir, and now what remains, if you really 
love Nancy so well a* you say you do? — Why, I 
leave tliat to ymu. You niav, if you please, cortiu 
o 2 " . ‘ 
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to breakfast with me in the morning. But M'ith no 
^full heart, nor resenting looks, I advise you ; ex- 
cept you can brave it out. llvat have I, when 
provoked, done many a time with my husband, but 
never did 1 get any thing by it with my daughter / 
much less will you. Of which, for your observa- 
tion, I thought fit to advise you. As from 
Yoiir friend, 

ANNABKLLA HOWE. 


LETTER XXIIL 

MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

, Thursday morning. 

1 WILL now take some notice of your last favour. 
But being so far behind hand with you, must be 
brief. 

In the first place> as to your reproofs, thus shall 
I discha^^e mysdf of that part of my subject. Is 
it likelyj^hink you, that I should avoid deserving 
them now-and-then, occasionally, when I admire 
the manner in which you give me your rebukes, 
and love you the better for them } And when you 
aro yve\\ entitled to give them.? For what faults 
possibly have, unless yourirelations are so 
kind as to find you a few to keep their w/fn/y in 
countenance But they are as kind to me in this, 
as to you ; for I may venture to affirm, that any 
one who should read your letters, and would say 
you were right, w ould not on reading mine condemn 
me for being quite wrong* 

Your resolution not fo leave your father’s house 
is right — if you can slay in it, and avoid being 
Solmes’s wife. 
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I think you answered Solmes’s letter, as / should* 
have answered it. — Will you not compliment me 
and yourself at once, hy saying, that was right ? 

You have, in your letters to your uncle and the 
rest, done all that you ought to do. You are wholly 
guiltless of the consequence, be it what it will. 
Jll offer to give up your estate !— That would not 
r^tave done! You sec this otfer staggered them: 
they took time to consider of it. Tiiey made my 
heart ache in the time they took. I was afraid 
they would hav'^e taken y'ou at your W'ord : and so, 
hut for shame, and for fear of Lovelace, I dare say 
they would. You are too noble for them. This, I 
repeat, is an offer / would not have made. Let 
me beg of you, my dear, never to re])eat the 
temptation to them. 

I freely own to you, that their usage of you 
ui)on it, and Lovelac^f! different treatment of you * 
in his letter received at the same time, Vvould have 
made me his, past redemption. The deuce take 
the man I was going to say, for not havjjng had so 
much regard to his character and moralsT as would 
have entirely justified such a step in aCcAinssA, 
persecuted as she is ! ► 

J wonder not at ymur appointment with him. I 
may further touch upon some part of this subject 
hy-aiid-hy. 

Pray — pray — I pray you now,my dearest friend, 
contrive to send your Betty Barnes to me ! — Does 
the Coventry Act extend to women, know ye r — 
The hast 1 will do, shiill be, to send lier home 
well soused in and dragged through our deepest 
horsepond. Til engage, if I get her hither, that 
she will keep the anniversary of her deliverance 
as h‘ng as she lives. 


Sec p. 106 — 

o 3 * 
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I wonder not at Lovelace^s saucy answer^ saucy 
as it really is If he loves you as he ought, he 
must be vexed at so great a disappointment. The 
num must have been a detestable hypocrite, I 
think, had he not shovim his vexation. Your ex- 
pectations of such a Christian command of temper 
in him, in a disappointment of this nature e gi |.- 
cially, are too early by almost half a century iFh 
man of his constitution. But nevertheless I am 
very far from blaming you for your resentment. 

I shall be all impatience to know how this matter 
ends between you and him. But a few inches qf 
hrick-walt bcitw een you so lately ; and now such 
mountains ? — And you think to hold it P-^-May be 
so ! " ' 

You see, you say, that the temper he showed in 
his preceding letter was not natural to him. And 
did you before tliink it Wretched creepers 

and insinuators! Yet when opportunity serves, as 
insolent encroachers ! — ^This very Hickman, I make 
no doubt, would be as saucy as your Lovelace, il‘ 
he daredi^ He has not half the arrogant bravery 
of the other, and can better hide his horns ; that’s 
all. But whenever he has the power, depend upon 
it, he will butt at one as valiantly as the other. 

If ever I should be persuaded to have him, I 
shall watch how the obsequious lovergor.? off; and 
how the imperative husband comes upon him ; in 
shorty how he ascends, and how I ikscend, in the 
matrimonial wdieel, never to take my turn again, 
but by fils and starts like the feeble struggles of a 
sinking state for its dying liberty. 

All good-natured men are passionate, says Mr. 
Lovelace. A pretty plea to a beloved object in 
the plenitude of her power! As much as to say. 

See p. Ig7— 129. 
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Greatly as I value you, madam, I will not take 
pains to curb my passions to oblige you.’ — Methinks 
1 should be glad to hear from Mr. Hickman such a 
plea for good-nature as this. 

Indeed, we are too apt to make allowances for 
such tempers as ecwiy indulgence has made imcon- 
tr^Uible; and therefore .habitually evil. 33ut if a 
bdTsterous temper, when under obligntion, is to be 
thus allowed for, what, when the tables are turned, 
will it cxjiect ? You know a husband, who, I fancy, 
had some of these early allowances made for him : 
and you see that neither himself iior any body else 
is the haj>pier for it. 

The suiting of the tempers of two persons who 
are to come together, is a great mifeer : and yet 
there should be boundaries hxed between them, by 
consent as it w^ere, beyond which neither should 
go : and each should hold the other to it ; or there 
would probably be encroachment in both. To il- 
lustrate niy asseriioii by a very 'high, and by a 
more manly (as some would think it) than womaidy 
instance — ^If the boundaries of the three estates 
that constitute our political union were not known, 
and occasionally asserted, w hat w'ould become of 
the prerogatives and privileges of each ? The two 
branches of the legislature would encroach upon 
each ot lier ; and the executive power would swallow 
up both. 

But if two persons of discretion, you’ll say, come 
together — 

Ay, my dear, that’s true ; but, if none but per- 
sons ot discretion were to marry — and would it 
not surprise you if I were to advance, that the 
persons of discretion are generally single? — Such 
persons are apt to consider too much, to resolve. — ► 
Are not you and 1 complimented as such ? — And 
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would either of us marry, if the fellows, and our 
friends, would let us alone ? 

But to the former point; — had Lovelace made 
his addresses to me (unless indeed I had been taken 
wiih a liking for him mdir tlian conditional) I would 
have forbid him, upon the first passionate instance 
of his good-natu7'€, as he calls it, ever to see ,nie 
moixi„; * thou must beai* with me, honest friend, 
might I have said [had I condescended to say any 
thing to him] an hundred tim *« more than this : — 
be gone therefore ! — I bear with no passions that 
are predominant to that thou hast pretended fur 
me !' 

Em to one of your mild and gentle temper, it 
would be all 8lie, were you married, wliother the 
man were a Lovelace or a Hickman in his spirit. — 
You arc so obediently principled, that perhaps you 
w’ould have told a mild man, llmt he must not 
entreaty but command; and that it was beneath him 
not to exact from you the obedience you hail so 
Solemnly vow’‘'ed to him at the altar, — I know of 
old, my dear, your meek regard to that little pid- 
dling part of the marriage vow which some pre- 
rogative-monger foi.sted into the office, to rnako 
that a dut}/, which he knew was not a ri^ht. 

Out' luay of trahnn!; vp, you ay, makes us nerd 
the protection qf the brave. Very true: and how 
extremely brave ami gallant is it, that this brave 
man will free ns from all insults but lliose which 
will go nearest to our hearts; that is to say, his 
ow n ! 

How artfully has Lovelace, in the absfnuu you 
give me of one of his letters, calculated to your 
meridian ! (k neroiis spirits hate covipalsion ! — l ie is 
certainly a deeper creature by much than once we 
thought him. He kuv'Ws, us you intimate, that Ids 
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own wllil pranks cannot be concealed ; and so owns 
just enough to palliate (because it teaches you not 
to be surprised at) any new one that may come to 
your ears; and then, truly, he is, however faulty, 
a mighty ingenuous man ; and by no means an 
hypocrite : a character the most odious of all others, 
to our sex, in a lover, and the least to be forgiven, 
were it only because, when delected, it makes us 
doubt the justice of those praises which we are 
willing to believe he thought to be our due. 

By means of this supposed ingenuity, Lovelace 
obtains a praise, instead of a merited dispraise; 
and, like an absolvexl confessionaire, wipes off ji3 
he goes along one score, to begin another : for an 
eye favourable to him will not see his faults through 
a magnifying glass; nor will a woman, w^illing to 
hope the best, forbear to impute to ill-will and pre-r 
judice all that charity can make so imputable. And 
if she even give credit to such of the unfavourable 
irnpufaiions as may be too flagrant to be doubted, 
.she will be very apt to take in i\\e future hope, which 
he inculcates, and which to question would be to 
question her own powder, and perhaps nierit : and 
tlius may a woman be inclined to make a slight, 
even a fancied merit, atone for tlie most glaring 
vice. 

1 have a reason, a new' one, for this preachment 
upon a text you have given me. 13ut, till I am 
better informed, I w ill nut explain myself. If it 
come out, as I shrew^dly suspect it will, the man, 
rny dear, is a devil ; and you must rather think 
ol* — I protest 1 had like to have said Soimes than 
him. 

But let this be as it will, shall I tell yon, liow, 
after all his oilences, he may creep in with you 
again? 

1 w ill. Thus then : it is but to claim for himself 
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the good^riatured character f and thi«, granted, will 
blot out the fault of insolence : and so 

he will have nothing to do, buFthis hour to ac- 
custom you to insult; the next, to brin« you to 
forgive him, upon his submission ; the conscnuence 
must be, that he will by this leazing break your 
resentment all to pieces: and then, a Hi tie more of 
the insult, and a little less of the submission, on his 
part,* will go down, till nothing else butthe/im 
will be seen, and not a bit of the second: you will 
then be afraid to provoke so offensive a spirit ; and 
at last will be brought so prettily and so audibly, 
to pronounce the little reptile word Obey, that it 
will do one’s hear! good to hc*ar you. The 
cov}H‘ wife then takes place of ih^ managed nus- 
tress, — And if you doubt the progression, be pleased, 
m 3' dear, to take your motlicr’s judgment upon it. 

But no more of this just now. Your situation is 
become loo critical to permit me to dwcdl upon 
these sort of topics. And 3'’et this is but an ajerted 
levity with me. My heart, as 1 have heretofore 
said, is a sincere sharer in all 3 our distresses. 
sun-shine darts but through a drizly cloud. My 
eye, vvor;* you to see it, wJten it seems to N'f u so 
gladdened, as 3^00 mentioned in a former, is more 
than readN^ to overflow, even at the very, pa.ssagcs 
perhaps upon which you impute to me the archness 
of exultation. 

But now the unheard-of crueltv' and perverseness 
of some of your friends [relatiojis, J should sa3^ — I 
am always blundering thus!] the as strange cleter- 
minednoss of others; your present quarrel with 
Lovelace; and your approaching interview with 
Solmes, from which you are right to apprehend a 
great deal; are such considerable circumstances in 
your story, that it is lit the3" should engross all ir.y 
attention. 
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You rtsk me to advise you how to beliave upoa 
Sulmes*s visit. I cannot for my life. I know they 
expect a great deal from it: you had not else had 
your long day complied with. All 1 will say is, 
that if Solmes cannot be prevailed for, iioav, that 
liovelace has so much offended you, he never will. 
When the interview is over, I d^oubt not but that I 
shall have reason to say, that all you did, that all 
you said, was right, and could not be better; yet, 
if I don’t think so, I won’t say so; that I promise 
you. 

Only let me advise you to pull up a spirit, e\ en 
to your uncle, if there be occasion, ilcsciu the* 
vile and foolisli treatment you meet with, in which 
lie has taken so largo a share, and make liiiu 
ashamed of it, if you can. 

1 know not, upon recollection, but this inlcrview 
may be u good thing for you, however designed, 
hor when Solmes sees (if that be to be so) that it is 
impossible he should succeed with you; and your 
relations see it too ; the one must, 1 think, recede, 
and the other come to terms with you, upon oilers, 
that it is my opinion, will go hard enough with you 
to comply w iih; when the sti/i harder are dispensed 
with. 

J'here are several passages in your last letters, as 
well as in your former, which authorize me to s:iy 
this. But it would be unseasonable to touch this 
subject further just now'. 

But, upon the whole, I have no pniieuce lo see 
you thus made the sport of your brotlier’s and sister’s 
cruelly : ior w hat, after so much sitadincss on your 
part, ii> 5o tnany trials, can be their hojie r Except 
indeed it be to .drive you to extremify, and to Tui>i 
you in the opinion of your ancles, as veell as father, 

I urge you by all ineaim to send out of their reach 
all the letters and papers you would not have them 
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ge^. Metfiinks, I would wish you to deposit likewise 
a parcel of .clothes, linen, and the like, before your 
interview with Solmes; lest you Ishould not Iiave 
an opportunity for it afterwards. JRobiu shall fetch 
it away on the first orders, by day or by night. 

1 am in hopes to procure from my mother, if 
i^me to extremity, leave for you to be 
privately with us. 

I will condition to be good-humoured, and even. 
kindy to Her favourite, if she will show me an in- 
dulgence that shall make ihe serviceable to Mine. 

This alternative has been a good while in my 
head. But as your foolish uncle has so strangely 
attached my mother to their views, I cannot pro- 
hiisc that I shall succeed as I wish. 

Do not absolutely despair, however. What though 
the contention will be between wcmiun and woman f 
I fancy I shall be able to manage it, by the help 
of a little femah perseverance. Your quarrel with 
Lovelace, if it continue, will strengthen my hands. 
And the oflers you made in your answer to your 
uncle Haidowe's letter of Sunday night last, duiy 
dwelt upon, must add force to my pleas. 

1 depend upon your forgiveness of all the per- 
haps unseasonable flippancies of your naturally too 
lively, yet most sincerely sympathizing, 

ANNA HOWE. 


LETTER XXIV. 

MISS CLARISSA HABLOWE TO MISS HOWK. 

Friday, ^March SI, 

You have very kindly accounted for your silence. 
Peojile in misfortunes are always iu doubt. They 
«.re too apt to turn even unavoidable accidents 
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flights and neglects; especially in those wjhos* 
ftivourable (pinion they tvish to preserve. 

1 am sure 1 ought evermore to exempt my Anna 
Ilowe from the supposed possibility of her becom- 
ing one of those who bask only in the sunshine of 
a friend : but nevertheless her friendship is too pre- , 
cious to me> not to doubt my own merits on the one 
hand, and not to be anxious for the preservation of 
it, on the other. 

You so generously give me liberty to chide you 
that I am afraid of taking it, because I could sooner 
mistrust my own judgment^ than that of a beloved 
friend, whose ingepupusuess in acknowledging an 
imputed error seejIMto set her above the commission 
of a wilful one. This makes me half afraid to ask 
you, if you think you are not too cruel, too 
generous shall I say ? In your behaviour to a man 
w ho loves you so dearly, and is so worthy and so 
sincere a man ? 

Only it is by You, or I should be ashamed to be 
outdone in that true magnanimUy, which makes 
one thankful for the wounds given by a true friend. 

1 believe 1 was guilty of a petulance, which no^ 
thing but my uneasy situation can excuse ; if that 
can, I am almost to beg of you, and yet I 

rc'pcatedly do, to give way to that charming spirit^ 
whenever it rises tO your pen, which smiles, yet 
goes to the quick of my fault. What patient shall 
be afraid of a probe in so delicate a hand ^ — I say^ 

I am almost afraid to pray you to give wa^ to it, tor 
fear you should, for that very reason, restrain it. 
For the edge may be taken uiY, if it does not make 
the subject of its railleiy wince a little. Peimitted 
or defined satire may be apt, in a genet ous satirist, 
mending as it raillies, to turn too soon into pane- 
gyric. Yours is intended to instruct; and though 
It bites^ it pleases at the same time : no fear of a 

VOl.. II. p 
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wottud^s rankliftg or feistering.bv so delicate a point 
as you carry ; not envenoBied by personality, not 
intending to expose, or ridicule^ or exasperate. 
The most admired of our moderns know nothing of 
this art : why ? because it must be founded in good- 
nature, and directed by a right heart. Tlte man, 
not theyim/r, is gcnetally the subject of their satire: 
and were it to be how should \t he useful; 
how should it answer any good .purpose ; w heii 
every gash (for their weapon is a broad sword, not 
a lancet) lets In the air of public ridicule, and 
exasperates where it shbuld noal ? ^are me not 
therefore because 1 am yam fri€n4* For ihat very 
i:eiison spare me not. .1 n^Ayfeei your edge, fine as 
it is. 1 may be pained ; you would lose your end 
if I were nof ; but after first sensibility (as 1 
have saiid more than once before) I will love you 
the better, ahd my amended heart shall be" all 
yours; and it will then be more, Worthy to. be 
yburs. 

You have me what to say to, and what to- 

think of, Mr. J«ovelace. You have; by agreeable 
amicipation> let me knOw how it is jmibable he 
will apply to me tb be excised. ; I will lay every 
thing oeiore you that shaft on the occasion. If 
he do apply, that I may take your advice, when it 
can coriie in time ; and when it cannot, that I may 
receive J"our correction, or approbation, as I may 
happen to merit tidier.*— Only one , thing must be 
allowed for me;, that whatever course 1 shall be 
permitted or /dreed to steer# I must be c.onsidcred 
as a person out of her own dinretion. Tost to and 
tVo by the high wnnds of passionate control (ajul, 
as I think, unreasonable severity), I behold the 
desired port, the single state, in'to w hich I would 
fain steer; but am kept off by the foaming billows 
of* a brother's and sifter's- envy, and by the raging. 
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winds ^>i‘ a supposed invaded authorit^i; wiille X 
stH; ill Lovelace, the rocks on one hand, and iu 
Solmesi the sands on the other j axid tremble, lest 
1 should split upon the former, or strike upon the 
latter, . 

But you, my better pilot, to what a charming 
hope do you hid aspire, if things come to ex> 
tremity ! — will not, as you caution me, too much 
dei:)eud upon your success with jrour mother iu rny 
favour ; for w^l I kifow her high notions of implicit 
duty in ^ child: but yefej will /fo/ic too; because 
her, seasbnahle protecubh may save me perhaps 
from a greater r^ishness: and in this cane, stie shall 
direct me in all my w'ays: I w^Hl do n<»ihlng but by 
her orders, and by her fi^vice and yours : not .vee 
anys body : not ^a^rile to,(^.ay body : ^or shall any 
living soul, Imt by her direc|tion and yours, know 
where I am. In. any place n^e, I will never 

stir out, unless, disguised as ydur servant, 1 am 
now and then permitted ah eveni|ig walk with you : 
and this private pafotection to be^; granted for no 
longer time dian t^l- my )eou^ii Idorden comes ; 
which, as I hope, bo Jong. 

1 am afraid I hot yepiurc to take the bint 
you give me, po deposit gf>fne of my clothes; al- 
though 1 will somb of my Jhicx), as well as papers. 

I will tell you wh yTr—Be tty had hxr ^ome time 
been very euriogs about my wardrobe, whenever 
I took out any of my thing*} before her. 

Observing this, I once, oh taking oitc of ray 
garden airings, left my; keys ifl the locks ; and on 
my return surprised thht%eature with her hand 
upon the keys, as if 9 hattil% the door. 

She was confounded at rtty sudden coming back. 
I took no notice : hut, on her retiring, 1 found my 
clothes were not in the usual order. 

I doubted not, upon this, that her curiosity was 
F 2 
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^wihg to «iic orders she had received ; and beingf 
afraid they would abridge me of my aiihngs, if 
their sasf)icions were not obviated, it has ever since 
been rny custom (among other contrivances) not 
only to leave my keys in the locks; but to employ 
the wench now and then in taking out my clothes, 
suit by suit, on pretence of preventing tneir being 
rnm[)led or creased, and to see that the flowered 
silver suit did not tarnish; sonietimes declaredly to 
give myself employnient, having little else to do: 
with which einploynieht (superaddcd to the delight 
taken by the low' as well as by the high of our 
sex in seeing fine clothes) she seemed always, I 
thought, as well pleased as if it answered one of 
the oflices she had in charge. 

To this, and to the confidence they have in a 
spy so diligent, and to their knowing, that 1 iiave 
not one confidante in a family in wdiich neverthe- 
less I believe every servant loves me; nor have 
attempted to make one; I suppose, 1 owe the 
frr-edom I enjoy of my airings: and perhaps (find* 
ing 1 make no movements towards going away) 
they are the more secure, that I shall at last be 
prevailed uj;on to comply with their measures : 
since they must think, that, otherwise, they give 
me provocation enough to take some rash step in 
order to ii^ee myself from a treatment so disgrace- 
ful ; and which [God forgive me, if I judge amiss;] 

/ am afraid //ly brother and sister would not be sorry 
to drive me to take. 

If theK^fore such a step should become necessary 
(which i yet hope will not) 1 must be contented to 
go away with the clothes I shall have on at the 
time. My custom to be dressed for the day, as 
soon as breakfast is over, when 1 have had no 
household empi(»yinents to prevent me, will make 
such a step (if I am forced to take it) less 
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fwjcted. Anri the linen I shall deposit, in pursuiuice 
of your kind hint, cannot be mi^sf^d. 

This custom, although a prisoner (as 1 may too 
truly say), and neither visited nor visiting, T con- 
tinue. We owe to ourselves, and to our ^r.r, you 
know, to l>e always neat; and never to be sur- 
prised in a way we should be pained to be seen in. 

Besides, people in adversity (which is the state 
of trial of *e very good quality) shon Id endeavour 
to preserve laudable customs, that, if sunsliinc re- 
turn, they may not be by tbeir trial. 

T3oes it not, moreover, mauife^st a hneness of 
mind, in an unhappy person, to ket o hope alive > 
To hope for better "days, is half to dcficn^e lijtnn: 
for could wa* have just grmiiid for such a hope, if 
we did not resolve to deserve wKat that, hope bids 
us aspire to Then who shall liefriend a person 
who forsakes herself ? 

These are rcilectionVhv which I sometimes en- 
deavour to support inyseli: 

I know you don't despise niy grave airfty alt hough 
(with a view no doubt to irradiate my mind in my 
misj’or tunes) you raiWy me upon them. Every 
body has not your tareiit of introducing seriousl 
and iinportaut lessons, in such a happy manner a« 
at once to delight and instruct. 

What a mult itude of contrivances may rtot young 
people fall ujroR, if the mind l>e not eugaged by 
acts of kindness aiid condescension ! I am liot used 
by my friends of late as I always used tiu-ir ser- 
vants. 

Whi*n I was eilitrustecl wifli the family manage- 
ment, I always found it dgiil, as well iii policy as 
generosity , to repose a tri^in them. Not to seem 
to expect or depend upoii justice from them, is in 
a manner to bid them take opportunities, whenever 
they olK;r, to be unjust. 

p 3 
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• • Mr. Solmes (to cxpiaie a little on this low^ bwt 
not iiiv.Lseful subject) in his more trifling solicitudes, 
’would have had a sorry key keeper in me. Were 
T mistress of a family, I would not eiil»er take to 
myself, or give to vservants, the pain of keeping 
those T hrui reason to suspect. People low' in 
staiio?! h?>ve of eri minds not sordid. Nay, 1 have 
.soiTit times thought, tliar, (even take number for 
numlier) there are more loiv people, than 

honrst In the one, honesty is their chief 

pride. In the other, the love of power, of gran- 
deur, of picaaire, luislead; and that and their 
aiubidtai induce a paramount pride, which too 
often swallow's up the more laudable one. 

Many of the tbnner wmuld scorn to deceive .a 
confidence. Btit 1 have seen, among the niosi ig- 
norant of' their class, a susceptibility of resent- 
ment, if their honesty has been suspected : and 
have more than once been forced to pat a servant 
right y w hom I have heard say, that, altimugh she 
valued herself upon her hmei&tigy no master or mis- 
tress should suspect her for nothing. 

How far has the comparison I had in rny head, 
between my friends' treatment (d* we, and my treat- 
ment of tlieir scri^ants, carried me ! — But w'e ulw'ays 
allowed ourselves to expatiate on such subjects, 
whether or high, as might tend to eidarge our 
mmihi, dr mend our management, whether notional 
or practical, and whether such expatiating re- 
.^ipected our present, or might respect our probable 
future situations. 

What I was principaJly leading to, was to tell 
you, how ingenious I am in my contrivances and 
pretences to blind my gaoleress, and to take oil* the 
jealousy of her priacipals on my going down so 
often into the garden and poultry-yard. People 
auspiciously treated are never 1 believe at a losa 
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for invention. Sometimes I M'ant air, and am. 
better the moment I am out of my chamber— 
Sometimes and tlien my bantams apd phea- 

sants or the cascade divert me ; the former, by 
their inspiriting liveliness; the latter, more so- 
lemnly, by its echoing dashings, and hollow mur- 
murs. — Sometimes, solitude is of all things my 
wish; aiid the awful silence of the night, the 
spangled element, and the rising and setting sun, 
how promotive of contemplation ! — Sometimes, 
w hen I intend nothing, and expect no letters, I am 
officious to take Betty with me; and at others, be- 
speak her attendiiiice, when 1 kno\v she is other- 
wise employ Oil, and cannot give it me. 

These more capital artifices I branch out into 
lesser ones, without number. Yet all have not 
only the face of truth, but are real truth ; although 
not my principal motive. How- prompt a thing is 
will ! — What impedimenti* does (//A'/iA'e furnish ! — 
How^ swiftly, through every difficulty, do wc move 
with the one! — [low tardily with the other! — 
livery tritling obstruction weighing us down, as if 
lead were fastened to our feet I 

Friday morning:, eleven o’clock, 

1 have already made up my parcel of linen. My 
heart ached all the time I was employed about it ; 
and still aches, Rt the thoughts of its being a ne- 
cessary precaution. 

When the parcel comes to your hands, as I hope 
it safely' will, you w ill be pleased to open it. You 
will fmtl ill it two parcels sealed up; one of which 
coAt4iins the letters you have not yet seen; being 
those w riiieii since I left you: in the other arc all 
flic letters and copies of letters that have passed 
between y on un<I me since 1 was last w itli you ; 
wiili some other papers on subjects so much abov« 
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me, that I cannot wish them to he seen by any 
body whose indulgence I am siot so sure of, as I am 
of yotnrs. If my judgnient ripen with niy years, 
perhaps I may review* them. 

Airs. Nortoir used to say, from her reverend fa^ 
ther, that youth was the time of life for imagination 
and fana/ to work in : theTi,'\verc a writer to lay 
by his works till riper ^ars and experience should 
direct the fire rather to ghxv, than to out ; 

soTtiothing between both; might perhaps be pro-^ 
duced that; would not displease W judicious eye. 

In a third division, folded np separately, are all 
Air, Lovelace’s letters written to me since he Avas 
forbidden this houses and copies of itty answers to 
them. ] expec t that ytiu will break the seals of 
this parcel, and when you have perused tliem all, 
give me your free o[)inion ><:>f iny conduct. 

By the way, not » line from that man!— Not 
one line! — Wednesday 1 deposited mine. It re- 
mained there on Wednesday night. What time it 
was taken away yesu^rday I cannot tell : for I did 
not concern myself about it, till towards night ; 
and then it W4|{s not there. No return at ton tiiis 
day. I suppose he is ds much Cut of humour, as I. 
— With ail my heart! 

He may be mean enough, perhaps, if ever I 
should put it into hispou;cr, to avenge himself for 
the trouble he has had with uiCi^But that now, 1 
dare say, I never shall. ' 

1 see what sort of a man the encroacher is. And 
I hope we are equally sick of one anotlnT. — My 
heart is vexedl^ easy, if I may lo descrihe it. — 
Vexed! y — be clause of the apprehended interview 
with Holmes, and the consequences it may be at- 
tended with ; or else I stiould be tjuiie easy ; for I 
have not denertcd the usage 1 receive : and could I 
be jrid of Solmcs, as 1 presume J am of Lovelace, 
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tfieh' influence brer my father^ mother, and uncles, 
against me, could not hold. 

The five guineas tied up in one corner of a hand- 
kerchief under the linen, I beg you will let pass as 
an acknowledgment for the trouble I give your 
trusty servant. Yop must not chide me for ihis. 
You know I cannot be easy unless 1 have my way 
in these little matters. 

I w'as going to put up what little money I have, 
and some of my ornaments; but.they are j*ortahle, 
and 1 cannot forget them. Be; des, should they 
(suspecting me) clesire to see any of tiie jt w els, 
and were 1 not able to produce thtju, it wt>ul(l 
amount to a demonstration of an inteiition which 
would have a guilty ap|i^ar an ce to liicm. 

Friday, one o'clock, in the wood-housp. 

No letter yet from this man! 1 have inckjiy de- 
posited my parcel, and have your let U r of hist 
night. If Bobert take this without the parcel, pl ay- 
let him leturn immediately fbV it. But he cannot 
miss it, 1 think ; and must conclude that it is put 
there for him to take away. You may believe, 
from the contents of yours, that I shall immeOialcly 
write again, * r 

CLARISSA HARLOWt. 


LETTER XXV, 

Ml'SS HOWL TO MISS CLAttlSSA HARLOWE, 

Hinrsday March SO. 

Tnr, fruits of my inquiry after your abominable 
AM etch's hchavioiir iuid bast ness at the pi iiiy^ aic* 
house, which lie calls an inn,, pre pare to hear. 
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Wrens and sparrows are Jiot lot) ignohlt* a ijiiany 
tor this villanous gos-^hawk !— llis assiduities; Jiis 
watchings; his nightly risks; the inclement weather 
he jatiffieys in; must iif>t bo all placed to your ac- 
count. «)He has oppnrtuniucs of making every 
thing light to him of liiat wort* A sweel pretty 
girl, 1 am told-— Innocent till he W'ent thither — 
Now ! (ah ! poor girl !) who hnows what ? 

But just turtied of seventeen ! — sHis friend and 
brother rake (a m|jii of hntnour and intrigue)* as 1 
am told, to share social bottite with. And some- 
times another disguised take or two- No sorrow 
comes near their hearts. Be not disturbed, my 
dear, at his hoaritpwssesj His pretty Betsy, his 
Kosebud, as the vile wretnh C|ills her, can hear all 
he says. 

He is very fond of her. They say she is in- 
nocent even yet— Her father, her giandmother, 
believe her to be so, is to fortune her out to a 
young lover ! — Ah 1 the .poor young lovet ! — Ah ! 
the j>oor simple girP? . . 

Mr. Hickman tells that he heard in town, 
that he used to be olien art play«^ and at the Opera, 
with women; and every time With a different one 
— Ah! my sweet friend! — ^But 1 hope he is no- 
thing to you, if all this were truth — But this in- 
telligence, in relation to this poor girl, will do his 
business, if you had been ever so good friends 
before. 

A vile wretch ! Cannot suc:h purity in pursuit, 
in view, restrain him ? But I leave him to you ! 
There can he no hope of him. More of a fool, 
than of such a man. Yet I wish I rnav be ubje to 
snatch the poor young creature out of Iiis villanous 
paws. 1 have laid a scheme to do so; if indeed 
she b(j hitheri© innocent and lieart free. 

He ap}>cars to tho.f>eoplc as a military man, in 
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secrelitig hiiiiftelf on account of a duel , 
fought in town; the adversary's life in suspense. 
They believe he is a great man. His frir-nd passes 
for an inferior officer ; upon a foot of freedotiiwith 
him. He, accoinparued by a third tnan^ >vho ivS a 
Sort of Subordinate companion to the second. Tlie 
wretch himself with but one servant. 

0 my dear ! how pleasantly can the^e devils, as 
I must call ihem> pass their time, while our gentle 
bo.soms heave wit,h pity for their supposed sulier- 
ings for us ! 

% * * 

1 have sent for this girl and her father; and am 
just now informed that f shall see them. I will sift 
tliem thoroughly. I shall s^oon find out such a 
siinpki thing as this, if he has not corrupted her 
already— ^ and if he has, I shall soon find that out 
too. — If more art than nature appears either in her 
or her father, J shall give them both up — but de- 
pend upon it, the girl's uiulone. 

He is said to he fond of her. lie places her at 
tile upper end of his table. , He sets her a-prattling. 
He keeps his friend af a distance from her. She 
prates away.. He admires for nature ail she says. 
Once was heard to call her charining little crea- 
ture [ An hundred has he called sA no doubt. He 
puts her upon singing. He praises her wild note , 
— O, my dear, the girPs undone !— must be un- 
done ! — Tile man you know' is Lovelace. 

i .et ’em bring Wyerley to you, if they will have 
you married— any body but Solmes and Love luce 
be your’s!— So advises Your 

ANNA now K. 

My dearest friend, consider this alehouse us hi# 
garrison : him us an enemy : his brother rakeij 
aib ids assistants and abettors. W ould .'lot your 
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brother, would not your uncles, tremble, if 
they knew how near them h(^ is as they pass 
to and fro?— I am told, he is resolved you 
shall not be carried to your uncle Antonyms.— 
VVhat can you do wM or v^ithout such an en- 
tcrpfising— ' Fill up the blank f 

leave. — I cannot find a word bad enough. 


LETTER XXVI. 

MISS CLAKISSA HAKLOWr. TO MISS UOW£, [ 

Friday, three o'clock. 

You incense, alarm, and terrify mCi at the same 
time — hasten, my dearest friend, hasten to me, 
what further intelligence you can gather about 
this vilest of men. 

But never talk of innocence, of simplicity, and 
this unhappy girl together! Must she not know, 
that such a man as that, dignified in his very as- 
pect; and no disguise able to conceal his being of 
condition; must juieaii too much, when he places 
her at the upper end of his table, and calls lier hy 
such tender names? Would a girl, modest as simple, 
above seventeen, be set a singing at the pleasure 
of such a manias that ? A stranger, and professedly 
in disgiiise I - — Would her father and grandmother, 
if honest people,. and careful of their simple girh 
permit such n*ee.doni8? 

Keep Im friend at duiance from Jier /—-To be sure 
his dengns are vilianous, if they have not been al- 
ready effected. 

Warn, my dear, if not too late, the unthinking 
father of his chihFs danger. There euiinoi be a 
father in the world who would sell his ehiid's virtue. 
No mother f — The poor thing! 
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1 long to hear the result of your intelligence. 
Ytju shall see, the simple creature, you tell me. — Let 
me know what sgrt of a girl she is.«— A sweet pretty 
frirl ! you say. A sweet pretty girl, my dear! — 
They are sWeet pretty w^ords from your pen. But 
are they or /a’.v of her? — If she he ap simple, 
if she have ease and nature in her manner, in her 
speech, and warbles prettily her wild notes, such a 
girl as that must engage $pch a profligate wretch 
(as Tlow indeed I doubt this raan is), accustomed, 
perhaps, to town women, and their confident ways. 
Mpst deeply, and for long season, engage, him : 
since p^rliaps w hen her innocence is departed, she 
will endeavour by art to supply the loss of the na- 
tural charms which now engage him. 

Fine hopes of such a WTetch^s reformation ! J 
w ould not, my dear, for the world, have any thing 
to .say— but 1 need hot make resolutions. I have 
not opened, nor will I open, his letter. — A syco- 
phant creature!^ — with his hoarsenesses — got per- 
haps by a midnight revel, singing to his w ild-note 
siiiger/and oi|ly increased in the coppice . ! 

To be already on a foot 1 — -la Ids esteem, I mean : 
for myself 1 despise him. I hate myself almost for 
writing so much about Ifim, and pf such a simpleton 
a.s t/iis sweet pretty girl, as you call her: but no one 
can be either sweet orpre<(y that is not modest, that 
is not virtuous. 

And how, my dear, I wdll tell you how I came 
to put you upon this inejuiry. 

This vile Jos^k Leman had given a bint to Betty ^ 
and she to me, as if Lovelace would he found out to 
he a very bad man, at a place where he had been 
lately seen indi.sguise. Bathe would see further, he 
said, before he told her more; and she i»romised 
sceresy, in hope to get at further intelligence. 1 
thought it could be no harm, to get you to Inforiu 

VOl.. II. u 
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yourself and me of what could be gathered And 
ik)vi^ 1 see his enemies arc but too warranted 
ill their reports of him: and, if the ruin of this poor 
young presature be his aim, and if he had not known 
her but for his visits to llarlowe Place, I shall have 
reason to be doubly concegrn^d fur her; and doubly 
incensed against so vile a man. 

I think 1 hate him worse than I do Solrue^ him- 
self. 

But I will not add onii more Word about him ; af- 
ter I have told you> that J wish to know* as soon as 

** It will l>e in Vot 1. Letter xtxiv. that Mr, Iii>ve- 
liice's motive for sparing; bis RoBChiid was twofold. Piri=t, 
because his pride was jE^ratilied ky tlta grandmotber's desiring 
biui to spare her graiid-daughler- Mauv a predt.v rogue,* 
aays he, * bad 1 spared, whom 1 did not spare, bad tay 
power been acknowledged, and lay mercy in time implored. 
But the (kheUart ruperbos should be my motto, were 1 to have 
a new one.’ ' ■ 

His otiicr motive will be explataed in tite follovviDg pas- 
sage, in the same, ‘ 1 never was m honest, ft>r so lung toge- 
ther,’ says he,* since my matricttlatioii. It behmies ntt so to 
be. SotiiL'. n'«v or oth^r my recess [at this little inn] may be 
found out, and il then will be thonglit (I»at ihy Rosebiul has 
attracted me. A report tn my . favour from sinvplieilie.s so 
amiable, may establish me,’ &.C. 

Accordingly, as the reader, will hercafjcr see, Mr, l^ove- 
lacc finds, by the bis expectations from the contri- 

vance he set oil foot by means of hh agoiit .ioscpli Leman 
(wrho plays, as above, upon B<*tly Barnes) fuHy answered, 
tliougb be could not know w'ital passed on the occasion be- 
tween the two ladies. 

This explanation is the more necessary to be given, as se- 
veral of ouf readers (through wanf of due aitention) have 
attributed to Mr. Lovelace^ on bit behaviour b) his Ro.srl>»d, 
jji greater merit than w^as due to hiw>; and tmircover ima- 
ginctl, that it was improbable that a man, who was capable 
of acting so gcueroiisly (as they supposed) in /Afs instance, 
should be guilty of any atrodoua vilcncs.s. Not cousidn ing 
that b)ve, pride, and revenge, as he owii'^ in V ol. 1. l.cttcr 
xxxi. were ingredients of equal force in his com position, and 
that resKliiticc was a riimulu^ to him. 
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possible what further occurs from your inquiry. J 
iKive a letter from him; but shall not open it till 1 
ilo : and then, if it come out^ as 1 dare say it will, I 
will directly put the letter unopened into the place 
I took it from, and never trouble myself more about 
him. Adieu, my dearest friend. 

CL-HARLOWe. 


LETTER XXyil. 

MISS HO W1 TO MISS CLARISSA HA'Rt;OWR. 

Fridny iiomi, March SI. 

JcsTTCE obliges me to fw*ward tliis after nu’ last 
on the wings of the wind, as I may say. I really 
believe the man innocent. Of this one accusa- 
tion I think he must be acquitted; and 1 am sorry I 
was so forward ui dispatching away my intelligence 
by halves, 

J have seen the girl. She is really a very pretty, 
II very neat, and, what is still a greater beauty; a 
very innocent young creature. He who could 
have ruined such an undesigning home-bred, must 
have been indeed infernally wicked. Her father 
is an lionest simply man ; entirely satisfied w ith his 
child, and with her new acquaintance. 

I am almost afraid for your heart, when I tell 
yr»u, that I find, now 1 have got to the bottom of this 
inquii y, .something noble come out in this Lovc- 
iaco’s favour. 

The girl is to he married next week; and tfiis 
promote<^l and brought about by him. He is re- 
sohed, her father says, to make one couple happy, 
and wishes he could make more so ['ihere's jor you, 
viy dear /] And having taken a liking also to the 
young fellow whom she professes to love, die has 
<2 2 
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given her an himdrckl pounds: the grand mot he f* 
actually has it in li(?r handsi, to answer to the like 
sum i;iven to the youth by one of his ow n relations : 
while Air. Lovelace\s companion, attracted by the 
i^xaiij^ !e, has given twciUy-hve guineas to the fa- 
ther, v\h6 is poor, towanSs clothes to equip the 
pretty rustic. 

Mr. Lovelace and his friend, the poor man says, 
when they tirst came to his house, affected to ap- 
pear as pn'sons (yf lotv decree; -but now he knows 
the one (but niemionod it in confidence) to be 
Colonel Barrow, the other Captain Sloane. The 
C’olonel, he owns, was at first very sweet upon his 
girl : but upon her grandmother’s begging of liini 
to spare her innocence, he vowed, that he would 
never offer any thing but good counsel to her. He 
kept his word; and the pretty fool acknowledged, 
that she coirld never huvo been better instructed 
by the minister himself from the Bible hook ! — ^Tho 
girl f)leased rue so well, that I made her visit to me 
worth her while. 

But what, iny dear, will become of us now ? — 
Lovelace noi only refortned, hnt turned preacher! 
— What w ill become of u.s n6w^ ? — Wby, my sw^et 
friend, your generosity is now engaged in his fa- 
vour — Fie upon \\iu generosity I I think in my heart 
that it does as rnucli mischief to the noble-rnindcd 
as lore to the ignobler. — What before w as only a 
conditional liking, I am now afraid will turn to liking 
unconditionaL 

1 could not endure to change my invective into 
panegyric ail at once, and so soon. We, or such 
as I at least, love to keep ourselves in countenance 
for a rash judgment, even when we know' it to be 
rash. Every body has not your generosity in con- 
fessing a mistake. It requires a greatness of soul 
frankJpto do it. So. I made still further inquiry 
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after Ills life and manners, and ‘behaviour there, in 
hopas to find something bad ; but all aiiiform ! * 

lipou the winde, Mr. Lovelace comes* out with 
so laiich adviiruuge from this iii(|uiry, that were 
th.' rc the lea^t room for it, I should suspect the 
\vlif)ie to be ti plot set ^foot to M'osk a hiackamorc 
ivhiie. Adieu, my dear. 

ANNA HOWJg^ 

LETTER XXVIIL 

M1S5! CLARISSA TO MISS HOWE. 

Saturday, April I. 

Hasty censnrers do indeed subject themselves to 
the charge of variableness and inconsistency in 
judgment: and so they ought: for, if you, even 
you, rny dear, tvere so loth to owai a mistake, asdn 
the instance before us yoiv pretend you were, ! be- 
lieve 1 should not hiwti loved you so well as I re^dly 
do love you. Kor could you, in that case, have so 
frankly throw a the reHection I hint at upon your- 
self, had not your mind been one of the most inge- 
nuous that ever woman* boasted.,. 

Mr. Lovelace has fault* eOow to deserve very 
severe censure, although he be not guilty of this. 
If 1 were upon such terms , wdth him as he could 
wislrine to he, 1 should give him a hint, tiiat this 
treacherous Jo.seph l.eman cannot be so much at- 
tached to him p^ijhups he thinks him to be. If 
he w^erc, he .would not have been so ready to re- 
port to his disadva^ntage (and to Betty Barnes too) 
thi.s slight affair of the pretty rustic. Joseph has 
engaged Betty to secresy; promi.siiig to let her, 
and her yoiuig master too, know more when he 
knows the whole of the matter ; aiul tiiis Junder* 
q3 
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her from mentioning it, as she is nevertheless eager 
to do, to my sister or brother. And then she does 
not choose to disoblige Joseph : for although she 
pretends to look above him, she listens, 1 believe, 
to some love stories he tells her. 

Women having it not hi their power iQ begin a 
courtship, some of theni Very frequently, 1 believe, 
lend an ear \s here their hearts incline not. 

But to say no more of these low people, neither 
of whom I think tolerably of^ I must needs own, 
that as 1 should for ever have d€*spised this man, 
had he been capable of such a vile intrigue in his 
way to Harlows Places .^and as f believed he ivas 
capable of it, it has indeed {I own it has] proper- 
ti on ably engaged my as you call it, in 

his favour : perhaps more than I may have reason to 
wish it had. And, railly me as you will, pray tell 
me fairly, my dear, would it not have had such an 
eflect upon you ? 

Then the rra/ generosity of the act. — I protest, 
nyr beloved friend, if he would be good for the rest 
of his life from this time, I would forgive him a 
great many of his past errors, were it only for the 
demonstration he has given in this that be is capa- 
ble of so good and bountiful a manner of thinking. 

You may believe 1 made no scnude to of>eii his 
letter, atteV the receij^t ofyour second on this sub- 
ject : nor shall 1 of antiwering it, as 1 have no rea- 
son to find fault with it.— An article in his favour 
proem ed him, however, so much the easier (I must 
own) by way of amends for the undue displeasure 
I took against him, though he knows it not. 

It is lucky enough that this matter was' cleared 
up to im* by 3^onr liiendly diligence so soon ; for 
hud i vvrifteri before it was, it ^vould have been 
to reijjfoire iny iJisriiission of him; and perhaps 1 
shoulcyiaye mentioned the very motive ; for it af- 
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fected me more thun I think it ought: and then^ 
what an advantage would that have given him, 
when he have cleared up the matter so hap- 
pily for himself? 

When I send you this letter of his, you will see 
how very humble he is : what acknowkd^nefits of 
impatience : what confession of faults, as 
you prognosticated. 

Avery difft rent appearance, I must own, all these 
make, now the story of the prettv rustic is cleared 
up, to what they wCdld have made, had it not. 

You will see hoW he accounts to me, * tiiat he 
could not, by reason of indiaposition; come for my 
letter in person and the forward creature labours 
the pointi as if he thought 1 should be uneasy that 
he did not, I am indeed sorry he should be ill on 
my account; and I will allow, that the suspence 
he has been in for some time past, must have been 
vexatious enough to so impatient a spirit. But all 
is owing originally to himself. 

You will find him, in the presumption of being 
forgiven, ' full of contrivances and expedients ibr 
my escaping the threatened compulsion.* 

1 have always said, that to being without 
fault, is the acknowledgment of a fault; since no 
amendment tan be expected where an error is de- 
fended : but you will sec in this very letter, an 
haughtiness even in his strbmissions. ’Tis true, I 
know not w here to find fault as to the expression ; 
yet cannot I be satisfied, that his humility h humi- 
lity ; or even an humility upon such conviction aa 
one should he pleased with. 

To be sure, he is far from being a j)olite man : 
yet is not directly and characterisiically, as I may 
say, vnjyoliie. But his is such a sort of politeness, 
as has by a carelessness founded on very early in- 
cluigence, and perhaps on too much success in riper 
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V^ars, and an arrog^ice built Uj)Ofi[ botli, <^rwr^ 

into assuredness, and, of course, I may say, iaio 

indelicacy. 

The distance you recommend at which to keep 
these men, is certainly right in the main : ilia- 

rity destroys reverence;, with wh</m;f — Not 
with those, sur^y, who are' prude^, grateful, and 
genorbus. ^ 

But it is very fHiucult. for persons, who would 
avoid running into mie to keep < lear of 

another. Hence JilUt Loycht^eij^perht^)^ it 

the mark of a spirit to imm our his pride, 

though at the j^xpimse hlVhis can 

the man l>€ a deep m^^Kwito *iot how to 

make such distiiictioiiS person of but moderate 
parts cannot miss? v 

He complains heavily of my * readiness to take 
mortal ollence at him, and to disinissi him fV>r ever: 
it is a /t{s;h conduct, he says, liC must be frank 
enuugli to tell me ; a conduct that must be very 
far fiom contributing to allay his apprehensioiLs of 
the jjossibility that I may be persectif ed into my re- 
lations’ measures in behalf of Mi% So!mes. 

You will see how puts his present and his 
future happiness, Nwith regard to both worlds, en- 
tirely upon me/ The ardour with ^yiNich he vows 
and promises, I think the heart pnl]^ can dictate; 
how else can one guc$s at a mai/s heart ? 

You will also see, ^ that he has aircf^dy heard of 
the interview I am to have w ith , Mr, Sohnes and 
with what vehemence and anguish he expresses 
himself on the occasion, — I intend to take pro- 
per notice of the ignoble rneam he stoops to, to 
come at his early intelligence, put of our family. 
If persons pretending to principle hear not their 
testimony against unprincipled actions, w liat check 
can they have ? 
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Vo4t will >see, * how passionately he presses me 
to oblige him with a few lines before the interview* 
between Mr. Sblmes and me takes pJacCj if (as he 
says) it must take place, to confirm his hope, that I 
have no view, in my present displeasure against 
him, to give encourageoieiit to Salmes, An ^pre* 
bension, he itays^ that he must be excused lor re- 
peating; especially as the interview is a favour 
granted to tnat man which I have refused to him; 
since, as he infers, were it not with such an expec- 
tation, w'hy should my press it }* 

4 ^. ^ 

I have writttoJJ, and to this effect : ' That 1 had 
never intended to write anollter line to a man, who 
could take upon himself to reflect upon my sex and 
myself, for naving thought fit to make use of my 
own judgment. 

* I tell him, that I have siibmitted to this inter- 
view w ith Mr. Solmes, purely as an act of duty, to 
show^ my friends that I will com{)ly w ith their com- 
mands as far as I can; and that 1 hope, when Mr. 
Sohnes himself shall see how^ determined I am, he 
w ill cease to prosecute a suit in which it is impos- 
sible he should vsucceed with my consent. 

' 1 assure him, that my aversion to Mr. Solmes is 
too sincere to permit me to doubt myself on this 
occasion. But, nevertheless, he must not imagine 
that my i ejecting of Mr. Solmes is in favour to 
him. That I value my freedom and independency 
too mucli, if my friends will but leave me to my 
own judgment, to give them up to a man so uncon- 
trollable, and who -hows me beforehand wliat I 
have to expect from him, w ere I in his pow er. 

‘J express iny high disapprobationof the methods 
he takes to come at w hat passes in a private family : 
the pretence of corrupting other peoples* servant* 
by w^ay of reprisal for the spies they have set upon 
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I tell liim, is a very poor ; and noitnore 

than an attempt tojustity one jiicanness by aiiotluT. 

^ is, I ohsetve to him, a ri^ht and a v.'vonq 

in every thing, let people *»put what glosses they 
please upon their actiom* To condemn a devia- 
tion, and to follow it by wir.grcat a one, w hat, 1 ask 
him, iA this, but propagating a ^iieral corruption ? 
A stihd must he made by somebody, turn round 
the evil as many ashiiay, or virtue will he lost: 
and shall u not ae I ^ a worthy mind would ask, that 
shall make this stand ? ' 

‘ I leave him to judg^, whether Ati? be a worthy 
on<3, tried bp this ruib: and whether, kno%\ ing 
tlie iuij>etuosity of kis^riOWn disposition, and the im- 
probability there is that i|>y filth er faunly will 

ever he retHmcilcd to himyl ©light to entourage Im 
hopes ? , 

'These spots an«i blenrivshes, I further tell him, 
give uie not eamestiiess enough for ahy s;ikf t/ui 
hijs oxvn, to wish him in a juster.autU nobler tnvn fd* 
thinking and acting; for that i truly (.Wspisc m;?r?y 
of the vvuys he allows liimseli' in ; our minds are 
tlierefore intinitely ;ditlercnt; and a.s to h;s )>: a- 
fessions of rfdorauition, i must toil him, that |)r.‘- 
fuse acknoiviedgrttents, without amend;'iin*at, arc 
hut to uic as so itiatiy ^iticipating couc<*^^''>ons,ii hich 
he may iind luucFi eaiiior to make than e it hm to 
defend himself or amend his errors. 

' I inform him, ihut 1 have been lau )y nv.dr ac- 
iiuaiiited' [and so I ictve by Betty, and h rny 
brother] ' with ilie weak and wanton airs iiv; lives 
hinistdf of deciaimirig agaisist aiatiiiimny. 1 se- 
verely repreiioad luni on tins occievton : and ask 
him, with whut view hf? cau take so ui iesv, 
despicable a liberty, in winch only the mos? ifhrm- 
doned (;f men allow themselves, and yet presume 
to address m<r ? 
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I |e]l him, , that if I am oblige<] to go to my 
niH le Antonyms, it is not to bp inft rred, that I must 
therefore mcessaril^ be IVIr. Sohnes's wife: since I 
ni:iy not be so sure perhaps that the same exceptions 
lie so strongly against rny quitting a house to which 
I shall be forcibly carri^ as if I lc<t my faf:her*» 
house : and, at the worst, 1 may be able to ke^p 
them ill suspense till my cousin Morden coth^. 
who will have a right to put me in possession of 
iny grandfather’s estate, if I insist upon it/ 

This, 1 doubt, is somewhat of an artifice ; i^ hich 
can only be excusable, as it is principally designed 
to keep him of mischief. For I have but little 
hope, if carried thither, w hether sensible or sense- 
less, if I am left to the mercy of my brother aiid 
sister, but they will endeavour to force the solemn 
obligation upon me. Otherwise, were there but 
any propect of avoiding this, by delaying (or even 
*by taking things to make me ill, if nothing else 
would do) till niy oou«hi eonies, I hope 1 slmuld 
not think of leaving even my uncle’s house. For I 
should not know how to aqtiare it to my ow n prin- 
ciples, to dispense with the duty I owe to my fa- 
ther, wherever it should be his wUl to place me. 

But while you give me the chal’itiing hope, that, 
in order to avoid mie nian> I sliall not be under ti^e 
weccBsity of throwing myseff upon the friends of 
the other, I think nay case not absolutely despe- 
rate, 

* . * ^ 

1 see not any of my ^mily, nor hear from them 
in any way of kindness. This looks as if they 
themselves expected no great matters from that 
Tuesday's conference which makes niy heart flui- 
ler every time I think of it. 

xtly uncle Antony’s presence on the occasion 1 
tiu not much like; but I had rather meet him than 
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ihy brother or sist(rr : vet my uncle i.< v t ry impe-. 

' tuous. 1 caii^t think Mr. Lovelace ran be mucii 
more so; at least he cannot /ooA- aiij^'er as iny 
nncle, with his harder features, can, I’hese sea- 
pro? 5 |>erccl gentlemen, as iny uncle has,<rflten rniide 
me think, not used to any but elemental comrol, 
and ey^en rci^Jy to bullet that, bluster ofkn as vio- 
lently as the winds they arc accustomed to be 
angry at. 

i believe Mr. Solines will loQk as much like a 
f<u)l 1 shall do, if it be true, as my uncle liar- 
lo we writes, and as Betty often tells me, that ho is 
as much afraid of seeing me as I am of seeing 
him. 

Adieu, rny ha]>py, thrice happy Miss Howe, who 
liavc no hard term,s affixed to your duty ! — Who 
have nothing to dp but to fall in with a choice 
your mother has made for you, to wdiich you have 
not, nor can have, a just objection : except the for- 
w^ardness of our sex, as otir free ceris»irers would 
perhaps take the liberty to say, makes it one, that 
the c hoice w s y<»ur mothers at first band. Perverse 
nature, we know, loves rjnt to be prescribed to ; 
although y(»uth is not so well qualified, either by 
tedatenesg or (‘xperietK:e, to choose for itself. 

To hiow your ow n happiness, and that ft is /iou\ 
nor to leave it to afUr-rcfirc/ion to look back upon 
the p7't:ferahl(' past w'nh a heavy aietd scdf-accusing 
heart, that you did not choose it when you might 
have chosen it, is all that is necessary to complete 
your felicity iVnd this powder wdshed you by 

Your 

CtAElSSA HARLOW K. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

IIOWT ro MIs^S HAISLOME- 

v|IMtirdA\, April i* 

I OUGHT ycsterdlay t.6 acknowledged tlie rc-* 
ceqM. of yotir pMXtl: HlHs toe, that the 

Josenh ytta.H»#«ii8on as the traitoi , 

saw him. He wa« jj^try-yard, and spoke 

to Kobirt over dividfs that ftom 

Jhe Greert-Laiiiip. ^ What brings you hither. Mu 
Rcd>€rt?*— Bnt { can tell. Hi© away as fast as > ou 
ean.* 

No doubtbut their dependance upon this fellow’^ 
vigilance, and upon Betty's, leaves you more at 
liberty in your airings than you would otherwistf 
be. But you* are the only ptu'^on 1 ever heard of, 
who in such eircjuituilaates had not some faithful 
servant to trui^t Irtilt* oflices to. A poet, dt ar, 
wc»ulil not have gone to work for an Angelica, 
without unmg her her* Violetta, her (^leanihe, her 
Clelia, or some such jirotty named confidante— an 
old nurse at the least. 

I read to uiy mother several passages of your 
lettcis. B«t \ oar last paragraph in youi yester- 
day *m <]uit( charmed her. You have won her heart 
l)y It vlio lohi me. And while hei fit of gratitude 
toi It laNted, I was tliiukiiig to make my pioposai, 
ami to pH ss It with ail ^he earnest iiess 1 could gi\e 
it, v\hin ilukni.iji came in, making his legs, and 
stioakim; his cravat and ruffles. / 

I could most freely liave ruffled him for it. Ai 
it v\ IS - Nir, saitl 1. saw \< n not some of the sir* 
vams t’oiild not one ol them have come m be^ 
ioii von 
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lie l)eg£!^ed pardon : looked as if be kne?w not 
wdiether he had best keep his ground or withdraw: 
— till my mother, his? fast Irieml, interposed — 
Why, Nancy, wc are not upon particulars. — Pray, 
Mr. Hickman, sit dowm 

• your le — ^aYe, good* madam, to me. You know 
hm drawd, when his muscles give him the respect- 
ful hesitation. — 

J^y> pray sit down, homwt man, if you are 
w earj^ — but by my mamma, if ^ou pleas(:. 1 de- 
sire iriy hoop may have its foil circumference. Ail 
they're good for, that I know, clean dirty 
sh(H*s, and to keep fellows at a distance. 

Strange girl ! cried my mother, di’^pleas-ed ; but 
with a milder turn, ay, ay, Mr. Hickman, sit down 
by rtut ; I hare no such forbidding folly iu my 
^rebs. 

1 lookeii serious : and in my heart was glad this 
speech of hers was not made to your tincle Antony. 

My mother, with the true widow's? freedom, 
would mighty prudently hare led into the subject 
we had been upon; and would have had read to 
him, 1 question not, that Very paragraph in your 
letter which is so much in his favour. He was 
highly obliged to dear Mks Harlowe, she would u**- 
fiurc him ; that she did say — 

But i asked him, if he had any new's b^^ his last 
letters from l,,oiidon — a question which he always 
understands to be ^ subject changer ; for othc nvij^e 1 
never put it. And so if he be bvt rdlent, I am pot 
angry with him that he answ ers it not. 

1 choose not to mention my proposal before huji. 
till 1 know how^ it will be reli»hed by my mot hi r. 
If it be not well rcceivwl, perhaps 1 uia\ i inplMV 
him on the occasion. Yet 1 don’t bko lo cue him 
an obligation, if 1 could help it. For men \v ho ha\ v 
his \i(*ws in their heads, do so parade it, so »irut 
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about, if a wonuiii conde.sceml to employ them in, 
iu r atlain-, that one hag no patience with them. 

However, if I find not an opportunity this day, 
J will make one to-morrow. 

I sliall not open either of your sealed up parcels, 
but \\\ your preseQge, ^Tliere is no need. ,Yoor 
conduct is out of all question with me; and l^y tlic 
extracts you have given me froin his iett<5rs and 
your own, I know all that relates to the present 
situation of thing^between you. 

1 was going to give you a little flippant hijit or 
two. Ikjt $ince,you wish, to be thought superior to 
all our sex in tne cpminand of yourself ; and since 
indeed you deserve to be tluiv^jht so, 1 will spare 
you. You are, how ever, at times, more than half 
inclined to speak out. That you do not, is only 
owing to a little bashful struggle between you and 
yonrsetf, as t niay Whep that is quite got 

over, 1 know you will favour me undisguisedly with 
the. result. . ^ , 

I cannot forgive your, taking upon you (at so 
extravagant a rate too) to pay piy rnuihcr’s ser- 
vant. indeed J um, mi tpiil bc^ with you 

for it. A year’s wages at once well nigh! only as, 
known to my mother, 1 nnakc it better for the 
servants according td tbe4 . merits — how it made 
the man sLait* ! — And it may be his ruin loo, as far 
as 1 know . If he should buy a ring, and ntarry a 
sorry body in the neighl>ourluK>(i with the money, 
one would be loth, a tvvelvemontl) hence, that liic 
poor old lellow^ should think he had reason h> ivi.sh 
the bounty never conferred. 

1 MCS^T i>ireyo/e your lA^iiy in thrat’ things, you say. 
— Anri I know there is no coiuratliciing you: for 
you were ever putting too gre:.t. a value upon little 
oltices done you, and loo little upon tlie great 
ones vou do for oiluo's. 'rite satisfaction you t\nvc 
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•in doing »o, I -grant it, repays you. But why 
should 3 'ou, by the iiobieness of your mind, throw 
reproaches upon the rest of the world ? Particularly 
upon your owitfamily-^nd upon ours too? 

If, as I have heardf you say, it is a good rule to 
'" giVe WORDS thehtaring, our judgments of 

men und things by deeds only, what shall we think 
of one) who seeks to find palliatives in words for 
narrowness of heart in the very persons her deeds 
. ko silently, yet so forcibly, reflect upon? Why 
biusli you not, my dear friend, to be thus singular? 
~When you meet with another pei^n whose mind 
is like your own, then display youf excellencies as 
YOU please : but till then, for pity's sake, let yonr 
lieart and ycnir spirit suller a little contraction. 

I intended to write but a few lines ; chiefly to let 
you know your parcels are come safe. And ac- 
cordingly 1 began in a large hand j and lam ajready 
come to the end of uiy second sheet. But I could 
write a <j[uire without hesttatiOn upon a subject so 
copious and so beloved as is vour praise. — Not for 
this single instance of your generosity; since J am 
i^ally angry with you for it; but for the benevo- 
lence exemplihed in the whole tenor of your life 
and actions; of which this is but a common iiv 
fitance. Heaven direct you in your own arduous 
trials is all I have room to add ; and make you as 
feappy as you think to be 

Your own 

ANNA HOW K. 
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LETTER XXX. 

MISS' Cl. AHISSA HARLOWE TO MlSS HOWE, 

Somlay nighty Apr^^^ . 
I iiAvii many new particulars to acejuaift^ yon with, 
that show a great change in the behaviour Of my 
friends to me. I did not thii>k vra had so much 
art among us as I hud we have. I w ill give these 
parti culaoi to you as they offered. 

AH the falsify was at church iii the morning. 
Theyv brought good with them, in pur- 

suance of a previous tii#thtion. And tlie doctor 
sent up to desire my periuission to attend me. in 
my own apartuient. 

You may believe it wail easily granted. 

So the dbcfcpr came up- 

Wc had a co^vemaiion of near an hour before 
dinner: but, to my surprise, he weaved every thing 
that would hhTC led to the subject I supp(>sed he 
\vaiil€»d to talk upon, .Ji% last* J asked him, if it 
wore not thought strtiuge I ihouUl he so long al>- 
st nt from church ? lie made nte some handsome 
compliments upon it: but said, for his part, he had 
ever made it a rule, to jiyoid interfering iu the pri- 
vate concerns of furies, unless desired to do so. 

1 was prodigiously disappointed : but supposing 
that he was thought tOio just a man to be made a 
judge in thi.s cause, I led no more td it: nor, when 
JiC was called dowB^ tO dinner, did he take the least 
notice of leaving me behind him there. 

But this was not the first time .since my confine- 
nw-nt that T thought it a hardship not to dine below. 
And when. I parted with hitn on the stairs, a tear 
wmdri burst its way ; and he hurried dowui: his 
on i» good-natured eyes glistening; for he saw it. — 
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JNor trusted he his voice, lest the accent I suppose 
should have discovered his concern; departing in 
silence, though with his usual graceful obliging- 
ness. 

I hear that he praised me, and my part in the 
ehnversation that passed between us. — To show 
thetUj I suppose, that it was not upon the interesting 
subjects which I make tio doubt he was desired 
not to enter upon. 

He left me so dissatisfied, yet so perplexed with 
this new way of treatment, that I never found my- 
self so much disconcertedj^ and out of my train. 

But I was to be more »6; This Was to be a day 
of puzzle to me. Pregnahi puzzle, if I may so say : 
for there must great meaning lie behind it. 

In the afternoon, all but luy brother and sister 
went to church with the good doctor, who left his 
compliments for ine« I took a walk in the garden : 
my brother and Sister walked in it too, and kept 
me in their eye a good while, on purpose, as I 
* thought, that I might see how gay and gf)od-hu- 
moured they were together. At fast they came 
down the walk that I was coming up, hand-in- 
hand, lover-like. 

Your servant, iijiiss— your servant, sir — passed 
between my brother and me. 

Is it not cold-ish, sister Clary ! in a kinder voice 
than usual, said my sister, and stopped. — 1 stopped 
and courtesied low to her bhlf-courtesy. — I thing 
not sister, said I. 

She went on. I courtesied without return ; and 
proceeded, turning to my poultry-yard. 

By a shorter turn, arm-in-arm, they were there 
before me. 

I think. Clary, said my brother, you must pre-» 
sent me with some of this breed lor Scotland. 

If you please, brother. 
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ril choose for you, said my sister. 

And while 1 fed them, they pointed to half a 
do;fieri : yet intending nothing by it, 1 believe, but 
to show a deal of love and good humour to each 
other before me. 

My uncles next, (at their return from church) 
were to do me the honour their notice. They 
bid Betty tell me, they w’^ould drink tea wdtli me in 
iwy own apartment. Now, thought 1, 1 shall have 
the subject of next Tuesday enforced upon me. 

But they contradicted the order for tea, and Vmly 
my uncle Harlbwe came up to me. 

HalWistant, half-aBecticinate, at his entering 
my chamber, was the air he put on to bis dau^hitr- 
nirof, as he used to call me ; and I threw myself at 
his feet, and besought his favour. 

None of these dUconipo^ures^ child. None of 
these apprehensions. You wdll now have every 
body's favour. All is coming about my dear. 1 
was impatient to see you, 1 could no longer deny 
myself tliis satisbiction. He then raised me, and 
kissed me, and called me cliiikritiing creature. 

But he waved entering info any inieresiing sub- 
ject. All will be well no%v. AN will be right. — 
No more complainings! Every body loves you! — 
I only came? to make my earliest court tp you ! 
[were his condescending words] and to sit and talk 
of twenty and twenty fond things, as 1 used to do. — 
And let every past disagreeable thing be forgotten, 
as if nothing had happened. 

He understood me us beginning to bint at the 
disgrace of my confinement — no disgrace, my dear, 
can fall to your lot: your reputation is loo well 
established.*— t longed to .see you, repeated he — I 
have .seen nobody half so amiable since I saw^ you 
last 

And again he kUsed my check, my glowing 
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cheek; for I was impatient, I was vexed, to liO 
thus, as I thought, played upon : and how could 1 
be thankful for a visit, that (it now was evident) 
w as only a toohumh/e artifice, to draw me in against 
the next Tuesvlay, or to leave me inexcusalde i<» 
the mall r 

O my cunning brotherly— This is his contrivance. 
And theh jnt^ anger made me recollec^t; the triumph 
in his and my sist;«at?s foiii^ness for each other, as 
practised before me; and the mingled h^igiiatiou 
Hashing from their eyes, as arm-tn-ann they spoke 
to me, and the forced upf)ii 

their lips w hen they c»i1^ Clary and sister. 

Do yon think 1 could, With t he se reflections, look 
upon my uncle HarlowVs visit as the faronr he 
>eemed desirous I should think it to be ? — Imlecd I 
could not; and seeing him so ,studiou|ijr avoid all 
recrimination, as I may call it, J gave into the af- 
fectation; and followed him in , his talkof inihfl’er- 
ent things; while he seemed to admire, this thing 
and that, as if he had iieYCr seen them before ; and 
now-and-Uien condesi^ndingly^ kissed the haruJ 
that wrought some of the he fixed Iiis eyes 

upon ; not M) much to admire them, as to hiul sub- 
jects to divert w hat was most in head and in w/y 
heart. 

At his going away^bow c<in I leave you hcr<* 
by yourself, my dcai r You, whose company used to 
enliven us all. You are not expected down in- 
deed : but I protest 1 have a good mind to surprise 
your father and mother! — If I thought nothing 
would arise that w ould be disagreeable — my dear ! 
my love! [O the dear artful gentleman ! Hiw 
could my uncle Marlowe so dissemble ?] What say 
you? Will you give me your hand? VVill you see 
your father ? Can you stand his displeasure, on first , 
seeing the dear creature who hag given him and al 1 
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-«if MS 80 much disturbanee r Can you promise fu- 
lure — 

He saw me rising in my temper — nay, my (Jear, 
interrupting himstvlf, it* you cannot be all resigna- 
tion, I would not have you think of it. 

My heart, struggling between duty and waruitl) 
of temper, was tuil. You know, rny dear, I never 
could bear to be dealt meanly w ith!— How — how 
van yon, sir I You my papa-uiicie— how van you, 
sir! — The poor girl! — For I could not speak with 
connexion. ■ 

May, my dear, if you cannot be all duty, all re- 
signation — better stay where you are. — ^Tlut after 
the instance you have give«-— 

Instance I g/ren /-r-What instance, sir? 

Well, well, child, better stay where you are, if 
your past confinement hangs so heavy upon yon — 
but now there will be a sudden end to it — adieu, 
my dear ! — Three words only — let your compliance 
be sincerely And love me as you used to love 
me — your grandfather did not do so much for you 
as I will do tor you. •' T'# 

Witiiout suifering me to reply^ he hurried aw ay, 
as 1 thought, like one who had been employed to 
act a part against im will, and was glad it was over. 

Don't you see, my dear Miss How'e, how^ they 
are all determined? — Have I not reason to dread 
next Tuesday. ^ . 

Up presently after came my sister : — ^to observe, 
I suppose, the w ay I was in. 

She found me in tears. 

Have you not a Thomas a Kempis, sister? with > 

J have, madam. 
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, Madam / — How long are we to be at this dis- 

tance, Clary ? 

No longer, my dear Bella, if you allow me to call 
you sister. And I took her hand. 

No fawning neither, girl ! 

I^ithdrew my hand as hastily as you may belie v e 
1' aiiould have done had I, in feeling for one of your 
parcels under the woj^, been bitten by a viper. 

1 beg,parf^onA ready to make ad- 

vances, I am always subjecting mywdf to contempts. 

People who know not how to keep a middie be- 
haviour, siiid site, must evermore tkt so. 

J w il I fetch y ou the Ke^stp is, .skter. I d id. 1 lerc 
it is. Yon will find excitant things, Bella, in that 
little book. 

1 wish, rclot‘ted she, yott feiRd profited by tliem. 

Iwishyow may, said I. Kxamptc from a sister 
older than one’s self is a fnic thing. 

Older! Saucy little fool!— And away she flung. 

What a captious old wotiiaa w ill my sister make, 
if she lives to be one l-^donmnding the reverence, 
perhaps, yet not aiming at the merit; and ashamed 
of the years tliat only can entitle her to the revf 
rcncc, 

It k, plain, from whRt 1 huve related, that they 
tljjiik they have got me at some advantage by ol>~ 
taining my consent fo^is interview : l>nt if it were 
Jieity's impertinence just now would make it 
( \ ideiiL She has been complimenting me upon it ; 
and upon the visit of my uncle Harlowc. Slie says, 
the ditficnlty junv is more than hall’ ovtn* with 
me. She is sure 1 would not see Mr. Solmes 
but to have him. Now idiali she be .oo,i beticr 
eiii|>]oyed ihan of late she haR l»een. All hamis 
wiii 1)(‘ at work. She loves deary to have w eddsngs 
go f(jrw ard ! — Who knows w h(»se turn will l>u next t 
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1 found in the afternoon a reply to niy answer to , 
IJklr. Lovelace’s letter. It is full of promises, full of 
vows of gratitude, oi eternal pfratitude is his word, 
iinioug others still more hyperbolic. Yet IVir. Love- 
Ince, the least of any man whose letters 1 have 
SCO Ji, runs into those ei'* vattid absurd ities. 1 should 
be apt to despise him tor it if he did. Such dan** 
giKige looks always to me, as if the llatterer 
thought to find a wonlati a fool, hof)Cd to make 
hej ^<ne. 

* He n»gret« my indiilerence to him; wliich puts 
ail the ho}>e hollas in my favour upon the shocking 
usage I receive fehm my friends. 

' As to my charge him of unpoliteness and 
inicontrolabiene,ss — what (he asksj can he say f — 
Since being unable absolutely to vindicate himself, 
he has too much ingenuousness to a4,te;s;pt to do so: 
vc't is struck dumb by my harsh construction, that 
his acknovVkidging temper is owing more to his 
careiessness to ckdend himself than to his iiK iina* 
tion to uinend. He had never Yi/yhrc iiict with the 
objections agaiuKt. his morj^la which i ha 1 raised, 
jiistti/ raised : and he was re<Jolved to obvrat ^ them. 
What is it, he asits, that he has promised, hut refor- 
mation l>y my example ? Amhvhat occasion for the 
promise, if ne had not faults, and those vei^y gnMt 
ones, to reform 't Hi hopes acknow ledgmetil of an 
error is no bad sign, altiiough my severe virtue has 
interpreted it into one. 

‘ lie helifves I may he right [seven ly righi. l»e 
calls it) in my judginent against making re{>ri;>ai:; 
in the case of the mtelligencc lie receives IV'nn luy 
family : lie cannot charge liimseif to be of a fcni- 
per that leads him to be iinjuisitive iMouny UaivV 
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. will excuse hinr; esp^ially when so much de- 
pends upon his knowing the movements of u fannly 
so violently bent; by measures right or wrong, to 
carry their point ‘against me in tnalice to him. 
People, he says^ who act like angels, ought to have 
angels to deal with. For his pari, he has not yet 
learned the .difticult lesson of returning c^oocl for 
tvil : and shall think himself the less encouraged 
to learn it by the treatment I have met with front 
the very persons who would tradiple upon him as 
they do upon me, were he to lay himself under 
their feet. 

‘ He excuses himself for the libertios he ow'ns he 
has heretofore taken in ridiculing the marriage 
state. It is a subject, he says, that he has not of 
late treated so lightly. He owns it to be so trite,, 
so beaten a topic wiih all libertines and witlings; 
so frothy, so empty, so notjbiog-mcaiiitig, so worn- 
out a theme, that lie is heartily asham^ of himself 
ever to have made it kU. He condemns it as a 
stupid reflection upon the laws and good order of 
.society, and upon a riHtn’s own ancestors: and in 
hiinxt If, who has some reason to value himself upon 
his descent and alliances, more censurable than in 
t}n)se who have not the same advantage to boast of. 
He promises to be more circumspect tfu\|i ever* 
belli in his words and aptrons, that he may be 
more and more worthy of' my approbalioii ; and 
ihui l)c may give an assurance l)eforehand, that a 
foundarion is laid in his mi ml- fur my example to 
work upon with equal reputation and effect to us 
botb^ : — if he may be so happy to call me bis. 

^ He gives me up as absolutely lost if I go to my 
nneie Antonyms ; the close confinement jthe moated 
bouse ; the cha[)ei ; ihx? implacableness of my bro- 
tiler and sister, and their power over the rest oftlw 
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fTunily, lic .vets forth in strong liglits; and plainly 
says, tliat lie must have a struggle to prevent my* 
being carried thither.’ 

Your kind, your generous endeavours to interest 
\ onr mother in my behalf, will, I hope, prevent 
those harsher extremities to which 1 might he 
otherwise driven. And to you 1 will tly, if per- 
niitted, and keep all my promises .of nottcorres- 
[loading with any body% not seeing any body, but 
by your mother’s direction and yours. 

I will close and deposit at this place. It i.s not. 
neixssury to say how much I am 

Your^ eyer aireciionate and obliged 

C IIARLOVVE. 


LETTER XXXT. 

MISS CL.^RU^A IIARLQWE TO MISS IIOW E. 

1 .\M glad in}' papers are safe in your hands. I vvili 
make it my t ndeavonr to desei've your good oj>j- 
nion, that 1 may not at once diligiace your judg- 
ment and my own heart. 

1 have another letter from Mr. Lovelac^j, He is 
extrenuily ap|>rehensive of the meeting l am io 
have with Mr. .'!'ulmes to-morrow. He says, * riiut 
the airs rliat wretch gives himsell'oii the ocaa.^^ion 
add to hi.s concern ;^aud it with iiifiuiu;! dlllicully 
that hi prevails upon himself not to juuke luin u 
let liim know what he may expect, if com- 
jmlsion he used toward.s me in. his favour. lie as- 
sin'f s me,thut Sidmes has actually i;dl:'e<l v^ it ht t ailes- 
men of new eijuipuge.s, and the peopU' in 

town V', itli vvluun he lia.s tre-ued : that he has eviTi* 
( \VH.- t lierc* ev.ei' such u hot rid reVv.h !] ‘ aUoUt<l this 

N CL. II. 
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and that apartment in his house for a nursery and 
otJier ofhees.* 

How shall I hear to hear such a creature talk of 
love to me ? I shall be out of all patience with him. 
Besides, I thought that he did not dare to make or 
talk of these impudent preparatibna. — inconsis- 
tent as such are with iny brotlw^s viewsH-but 1 flvi, 
tbev subject* 

Upon this confideiice of Solmes^ you will less 
wonder at that of LdTchice, *in pretsing me in the 
riauie of all hi^ faini;iy;i;o escape from so determined 
a violence asli intended to be to me at my 

uncle’s : that the forward contriver should propose 
Lord M.’s chariot and six to be at the stile that 
leads up to the lonely coppice adjoining to our 
paddock- You will see how' audaciously he men- 
tions settlements ready drawn; horseman ready to 
mount; and one of his coti|sins Montague to be in 
the chariot, or at the George in the iioighbouring 
village, waiting to accompany mf to Lord M.^s, or 
to Lady Betty’s or Lady Sarah’s, or to towm, as X 
please; and upon such orders, or conditions, and 
under such restrictions as to himself as I shall pre- 
scribe. 

You will see how be threatens, ‘ to watch and 
way-lav them, and to rescue me as he calls it, by an 
armed force of friends and servants, if they attempl 
to carry me against my will to my uncle’s; and' 
this whether I give my consent to the enterprise or 
not : — since he shall have no hopes if 1 am once 
there.’ , 

f) my dear friend ! w ho can think of these 
things, and not be extremely miserable in her ap- 
prehensions! 

Th is mischievous sex ! What had I to do with 
any of them, or they with me? — I had deserved 
this, w ere it by my own seeking, by my own gid- 
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that 1 liad brought myself into this situation 
— I wish with all my heart — but how foolishly we* 
are apt to wish when we find ourselves unhappy, 
iiiul know not how to help ourselvesJ 

On your mother’s goodness, however, is my re- 
liance. If I can but avoid being precipitated on 
either hand till ray cousin Morden arrives, a recon- 
jt'i 1 iation must follow, and Al I will be happy. 

I have deposited a letter for Mr. Lovelace, in 
which * 1 charge him, as h4 wrauld not disoblige 
me for ever/ avoid any rash step, visit to 
Mr. Solmes, wj^icb mAy be followed by acts of 
violence/ I ili|^lurc him, that 1 will sooner die 
than be that man’s wife. 

* Whatever be my whatever slud] be the 

result of the apprehended ijitertdew% I insist upon 
it that he presume not to oiler violem e to any of 
my friends ; and express myself highly displeased, 
that he should presume' upon such an imerost in 
my esteem, as to think himself entitled .to dispute 
my father’s authority in my removal to my uiicU/s; 
although I tell him, that 1 will omit neither prayers 
nor contrivance, .e.yen to the making of in y self ill, 
to avoid going.’ 

To-morrow is Tuesday ! How soon comes upon 
us the day we dread !r^O /that a de^p sJccji of 
twenty -four houra woutd aoiae n^y facilities !— ^Jlut 
then tlie next day would hn- Tuesday, to all the 
effects and purpose® for which 1 so muclidreiul it. 
If this reach you before the event of the so much 
apprehended interview can be known, pray for 

Your 

CbARlSSA li/VRLOWJ^.. 
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LETTER XXXIL 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HWWF. 

Tuepday mortiing, six o’clock. 

7'hk day is coitic ! — I wish il were happily over. 
1 haye bad a wretched night. Hardly a wink have 
I slept, ruminating upon the ap})roHching interview. 
The very distance ol time to which Uiey consented, 
has added solemnity to the meeting, ttfhich other- 
•wisc it Woul4 not have had. 

A tliouglvtfui ntind is not a to be coveted, 

unless it had such a happy vivacity ^th it as yours : 
a vivacity, w'hich ena^S a person to enjoy the 
present, without being over anxious about the/w- 
ture, 

Tuesday, eleven nN, lock. 

I have had a visit from my annt Hefvey. Betty, 
in luT alarming way, told me, 1 shbiild have a laciy 
to breakfast vvith me, whom I litile expected ; giv- 
ing me to br-liore it was my mbther. This fluttered 
mo so much, on bearing a lad^ coming up stairs, 
supposing it was she {and not knowing how to ac- 
count for her motives in, such a visit, attcr I had 
been so long banished from her presence) tliat my 
aunt, at her entrance, took notice of my disorder ; 
and after her first salutation, 

W iiy, rtiiss, said she, ydu seem surprised. — Upon 
my word, you thoughtful young ladiei have, strange 
app>rt*hen8ioiis about notl'iiug at all. What, taking 
my hand, can be the matter wdth you ? — Wliy, my 
clear, tremble, tremble, tremble at this rate ? Voidll 
not be fit to be Seen by any body. Come, my 
love, kissing my cheek, pluck up a courage. By 
this m cdless Jlutter on the approaching iiiter\ lew, 
when it is over, you will judge of y<mi* other uu- 
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lipatlue$^ and laugh at yourself for giving way to 
30 apprehensive an ifnagination* 

1 said, that whatever we strongly iiiuigined, was 
ill its eilects at the lime, more tfiau imaginary, atii 
though to others it might not appear io : that 1 had 
not rested one hour ail liight : that the impertinent 
set over me, by gi^dng me room tothii^ my motlicr 
w as coming pp, had so ixiueb disconcerted me, that 
i should be very Uttle fpialified lo see any body X 
disliked to see. 

There Wix^ |10 accounting for these things, she 
said. Mr. Soirncs night supposed h<‘ should be 
under as mueK|i|gitation as I could be. 

Who is it, iiwm,, naadam, that so reluctant an 
interview oj% hath sides, is to please ? 

Both of you, m\^ 4eatv I hope, after the first 
flurries are over. The must appceherisiye begin* 
iiivigs, 1 have make the liappiest con* 

elusions. 

There can feut be one happy conclusion to the 
intended visd j and that is, that both sides may be 
satisiied it Will be the last#. < 

She then represented, how wnhappy it woulil be 
for me, if I did not suBer myself to be prevailed 
upon: she pressed me to receive Mi\ jidmes as 
becanie Tiiy education: ahd declared, that his ap- 
prehensions on the expectation he had of seeing 
me, were o\\ ing to !«« love and his awe ; intimat- 
ing, that true love is ever accompanied by fear and 
reverence; and that no blustering, braving lover 
could deserve encouragement. 

'Fo this I answered, tiiat constituiioH was fo be 
considered: that a mari of spirit would act libe 
one, and could do nothing meanly : that a creeping 
iaiud wodi<l creep in every thing, where it bad a 
view to obtain a bevie.lit by it: and iusuft, \'. In. ic- it 
had power, and uotliiug to expect: that Uiu vva> 
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not a point no^\ to l>r detcrinmed with me : that I 
Jiad said as much as I could ]>ossibly say on this 
Jiubjert : th U this interview was imposed upon me ; 
hy tiiose, indeed, who had a rifijht to impose jt : 
but that it was sorely against my will complied 
with; and for this reason, that there was avermovy 
not ivilfulnrssy in the case; and so nothing < ould 
come of it, but a pretence, as I much apprehended, 
to use me still more severely tlmn had been Usgd. 

She was then pleased to (diargc me with pre- 
possession and prejudii e. She expatiated upon the 
duty of a child. She imputed to me abundance of 
fine tjualifies; but told me, that, 4|i this ca'*e, t/taf 
of per'‘Uadeabh'nM was wanting to tpiown all. She 
insisted upon the ntetit of obedieni'e, although my 
will were not in it. Froma little liint f gave of iny 
stdl tir(‘ *ti*r dislike to hct Mr. Splines on ac<*ount of 
the tV( edoin I had treated him with, she t diced to 
me ol Ills forgiving disposition; of his infinite re- 
spect for me; and I cannot tell whu^t of this mrt, 

I iH ver found myself so fretful in iny life : and 
so I told m V aunt ; ^nd begged her patdon for it. 
But she saul, it was WT*II disguised then; for she 
saw^ nothing but little tremors, which were ustxal 
with young ladies when they were to see their 
admirers for thvjr^t time ; and this m’ght be eall(*d 
so, v\iih respect to me; since it Was the first time I 
had consented to see Mr. Solme® in that light — 
that tlie ?feiit — 

I low, madam, inirrrupted T — Is it then imagined, 
theit I givi this meeting on that foot ^ 

To he sure it is, child. 

To be sttrr U U, madam ! Then 1 do yet desire to 
dechne it. — I will not, 1 <-aimot, I5e‘<‘ liim. if he 
cxpe<‘ts me to see him upon those terms. 

TSutnes", punctilio — Mere jiime ilio, niece’ — 
Tan you think that your appointincut (day, place. 
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hour) and knowing what intent of* it wa«, U to^ 
be interpreted away as a mere ceremony, and to 
mean nothing ? — Let me tell you, my dear, your 
bitlter, mother, uncle^.’;, every body, respect this 
a[)|)ointmeiit as the first act*bf yolir compliance 
with their wills: and therefore, recede not, 1 desire 
you; but make a merit of what cannot be avoided. 

0 the hideous wretch !— Pardon me, madam — I 

to be supposed to meet sUch a man as t/mt, with 
such a view ! and Atf to be armed with such an ex- 
pectation ! — But it caiinot be that he expects it, 
whatever may — It is plain he cannot, by 

the fear he you all, he shall have to see me. 
If his hope wove Ho audacious, he could not^t«r so 
much. 

Indeed, he ihij hope; and justly founded 
too. But his ;i'eav arises from Jniie reverence, as I 
told you befor^; 

Hi- reverence 1 — unwwthiness ! — ^'Tis so ap- 
parent, that oven he himself sees it, as well as 
every body else. Hence hi.s oHers to purchase 
me ! Hence it is, that setilettients are to make up 
for acknow ledged want bf nierit ! 

His univordtinesSf say you ! — Not so fast, my 
dear. Does not this look like setting a high value 
upon yourself?— We all have exalted notions of 
vour merit, niece; but nevertheless, it would not 
he wrong, if you were to arrogate less to yourself ; 
timugh more were to be your due than your fVietids 
attribute to you. 

1 am sorry, madam, it should be thought arro- 
gance in jne, to sU|>pose I am not worthy of a 
belter man than Mr. Solmes, both as to pers(m and 
mind ; and as to fortune, 1 thank («od 1 despise ail 
t hat can be insisted u]>on in his favour from so poor 
a j)ku. 
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She told mo, it signified nothing to talk : I knew 
the expectation of every one. 

: Indeed I did not. It was impossible I covild think 
of such a strange expectation, upon a compliance 
made only to show j wotild comply in all that was 
in my jmwer to comply with^ 

" I might easily, she said, have supposed, that 
every one thought I waqi beginning to oblige them 
all, by the kind belmviour of my brother and sister 
to me in the garden^ last Sundjflty ; by my sister^* 
visit to nie afterwards in my, cIMIp^ber (although 
both more sti^y recemed by thJtn either 

wished or expected) \ by my uncle>®dr|owe\s af- 
fectionate visit to ipe the a&e^odb, notin- 
deed so very grat(^ully as I used to receive 

his favours: — but this he Icindl}^ imputed to tbe 
displeasure I had conceived at my confinement, 
and to my intentionr to come off by degrees, that 
I might keep myself ia countenance for my ^last 
opposition. 

See, my dear, the low cunning of that Sunday 
management, which then so much surprised me ! 
And sec the reason why Br. Lewnn was admitted 
to- visit me, yet forbore to enter upon a subject 
about which I thought be came to tallt to me ! — 
For it seems there was no occasion to cllspete with 
me on the point I was to be supposed to have con- 
ceded to. — Sec, also, bow unfairly my brother and 
sister must have represented their pretended kind- 
ness, when (tliough they had an end to answ er by 
appearing kiiid) their antipathy to me seems to 
have been 30 strong, that they could not help in- 
suiting me by their arrn-in-arm lover-like behaviour 
Ut each other j as my sister afterwards likewise did, 
when she came to borrow my Kempis. 

J lifted uj) my hands and eyes ! 1 cannot, said I, 
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pyef this treatment a ixame ! The end so unlikely to 
be answered by means so low ! 1 know whose tlie ' 
whole is! He that could get my uncle Marlowe to 
contribute his part, and procure the acquiescence 
of the rest of my friends to it, must have the power 
to do any thing with them against pie. 

Again my aunt told me, ilat talkihg and invec- 
tive, now I had given the expectation, would signify 
nothing. She hoped I would not show every one 
that they had been too forward in their construc- 
tions of my desire to oblige them. She could as- 
sure me, that it would be w^orse for me, if noiu l 
receded, tliah if I had never advanced. 

Advanced, madam ! How can you say advanced ? 
Why, this is a trick upon me 1 A poor low trick ! 
Pardon me, madam, *I doiiT say you have a hand 
ill it. — Put, my dearest aunt, tell me, will not my 
inoth(!i* be present at thk dreaded interview? Will 
she not .so tiir favour me } Were it but to qualify — 
Qualify, my dear inUnTupted she— your mollier, 
and your uncle Harlowe would not be present on 
this occasion tor the world-^ 

O then, madam, how cAn they look upon my 
consent to this interview as an aih ance I 

IMy iuifit was tli.s|>lea.sed at this home push. Miss 
Clary, said she, there is no dealing with you. Jt 
would be happy for you, and for every l)t*dy rise, 
were your obedience as ready as youi wit. 1 wlii 
leave you — 

Not in anger, I hope, madiiin, inU:;Tu;>U‘(l 1 — 
Ail I meant w as, tc> observe, that let tiic met ting 
is.sue as it may, and as k must issue, .t cannui. bt‘ a 
disiippoiiKincjit to a7h/ bodif. 

O niis.sl you .seem to be a very tiettriuined 
young ereauire. Mr. Solmcswlll be here ai your 
time; and remember once more, that upon iIuj 
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rotutng afijernooii <lepcn(l»thc peBcc of yourwhoU 

family, and your own happiness. 

And bo saying, down she hurried. 

Here I will stop. In what way 1 shall re- 
sume, or when, is not left to me to conjecture ; 
much less determine I ana excessively uneasy ! — 
Wo good news from your mother, I doubt ! — 1 will 
deposit thus far, for fear of the worst. 

Adieu, my best> rather, my 'Wy friend ! 

Ch. HARLOWE. 


LETTER XXXni. 

WISS CLAHISS4 H-VULOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Tuesda> eve nin|t ; and continued llwou^h thf** night. 
Wlll, my dear, 1 aiu ulire, and befre ! But how 
long 1 shall be either here, or alive> I cannot say. 
1 have a vast deal to w rite ; and perhaps shall have 
little time tor it. Neverih^lcfis, I must tell you 
how tiie saucy Beitj^ aguiu discomposed me, win ii 
she came up w ith this Solmes^s message; although, 
as you M ill remember from lay last, 1 was in a way 
before that w'uiited no additional surprises. 

Miss ! Miss ! Miss ! cried she, as fast as she could 
Kp<‘ak, with her arms spread abroad, and all her 
fingers distended, and held up, will you he pleased 
to walk down into your own parlour? — ^'lliere is 
every body, I will assure you in full comjrre^ation • 
— And tlierc is Mr. Solmes, as hue as a lord, wdth 
a charming white peruke. Sue laced shirt and 
ruffles, coat trimmed with silver, and a w^aistcoat 
standing an end with lace !— Quite handsome, bt- 
lieve me! — You never saw such an alteration' — 
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Ah f Mias, shaking her head, ^tis pity you have 
said so much against him ! But you know how to 
come ofl' for all that !-*-f hope it will not he too 
late! / 

Impertinence ! said I-— Wert thou bid , to corpe 
up in this fluttering ws^y ? — And I took up my ran 
and fanned myself; 

Bless me ! said she^: bow soon these fine young 
ladies will be put into / — I meant not 

either to offend or frignten you, I am sure. — 

Every body there, do you say Who do you 
call every body 

Why, miss, holding out her left palm opened, 
and with a flourish, and a saucy leer, patting 'it 
with the fore finger of the other, at every men- 
tioned person, ^ere is your papa! — ^'Fhere li: vour 
mamma! — is your uncle Harlowe ! — ^Tbere 
is your uncle Antony !— Your ^innt Hervey ! — Tff?/ 
young lady ! — And my young master !^And Mr. 
Solmes, Avith the air of a great courtier, standing 
up, because he named you t^Mrs. Betty, said he 
[then the ape of a wench boWed and scraped, as 
awkwardly as 1 suppose the person did whom she 
endeavoured to imitate] pryr give my humble 
service to miss, and tell her, I wait her commands. 

Was not this a wicked wrench? — I trembled so, 
'I could Irardly stand. I was spiteful enough to 
say, that her youiig mistress, 1 su})posed, bid her 
put on these airs, to frighten me out of a capacity 
of behaving so calmly as should procure me niy 
uncle’s compassion. 

Wltul a way do you put yourself in, miss ! said 
the insolent. — ComC;^ dear madam, taking up mv 
fan, which I had laid down, and ap[;roaching me 
with it, fanning, shall I. — 

IS’one of thy impertinence! — But say you, all 
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'my friends are below with him ? And am i to «/;- 

'pear before them all ? ^. 

I can*i tell if they’ll stay when you come. I 
think they seemed to be moving when Mr. ^'oline* 
gave me his orders.— Ikit what answer shall 1 carry 
to the ’sfjuire. - 

JSay, 1 can’t go!— -But yet wdien ’tls over, ’tis 
over ! — Say, Til wait upon-mril attend — IMl conn? 
presently — say any thing ; 1 -care not w’hat — but 
give me my fan, and fetch me a glass of water — 

She went, and I fanned inyseif all the time ; for 
I w as in a flame ; and hemmed, and struggled w ith 
myself all I could; and, when she returned, drank 
the water ; and finding no hope pr^sfenily of a 
quieter heart, I sent her down, and followed her 
with precipitation; trembling so, that, had I n(»t 
Inirried, I question if I could hayo gone down at 
all. — O my dear, what a poor, passive machine is 
the body when the mind is disordered I 

There arc two doors to wy parlour, as I used to 
call it. As 1 entered at one, my friends hurried 
out at the other- I just saw the gown of my sister, 
the last who slid gvvay. My uncle Antony went 
out w ith them ; but he staid not long, as you shall 
hear; and they all romamed in tlu* next parlour, a 
Wainscot partition only parting the tw o. 1 re- 
member them both in one; but they were separated 
in favour of us girb> for each to receiv<ji he;r visitors 
in at her pleasure. 

Mr. Solmes approached me as soon as I cuitercd, 
cringiug lo the ground, a visible confusion in ev (a y 
feature of his face. After half a dozen clioaked 
up madams, — he was very sorry — he was \ (;ry 
much concerned — it was his misfortune — and there 
he sto}q>cd, being unable presently to complcu a 
sentence. 
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This gave me a little more "j^resencc of mind. 
Cowardice in a^oe begets courage in one’wS self — I 
see that plainly now — yet perhaps, at bottom, the 
new made bravo is a greater coward than the 
other. 

1 turned from him, and seated myself in ouj of 
the tire-side chairs, fanning myself. I have since 
recollected, that I must have looked very ..aucilv. 
Could 1 have had any thoughtn oi' tho man, \ should 
havti despised myself for it. But what can be said 
in the case of ah aversion so perfectly sincere ? . 

He hemmed five or six times, as I had done 
above ; and lliese produced a sentence — That I 
could not but see his confusion. This, sentence 
produced two or three more. 1 believ^ my aunt 
iuvd been his tptoress ; for it w as his aw’^e, his re- 
verence for so superlative a lady [I assure you!] 
and he hoped--^he hoped — three times be hoped, 
before he told me what — ^at last it came out, that 
1 was too generous (generosity, he said, was my 
character) to despise him for such — for sucli — for 
such — true tokens of his love. 

1 do indeed see you under some confusion, sir; 
and this gives me hope, that although I have been 
compelled, as 1 may call it, to give way to this 
interview', iUmay be attended with happier effects 
than I had apprehended from it. 

He had hemmed himself into more courage. 

Yon could not, madam, imagine any creature so 
blind to your merits, and so little, attracted by 
tlnun, as easily to forego the interest and apfiroba- 
tion he wixs honoured with by your wortliy family, 
while he had any hope given him, that one day 
he might, by his perseverance and zeal, expect 
your favour. 

1 am but too much aware, sir, that it is upon the 
interest and approbation you mentiou, that you 

VOL. II- T 
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biiiltl such hope, ii is impossible othenvisCf that 
a man, who has any regard for liis own happiness, 
would persevere against such declarations as 1 have 
made, and think myself obliged to make, injustice 
to you, as well as to myself. 

He had seen many instances, he told me, and 
had heard of more, w'here ladies had seemed as 
averse, and yet had been induced, some by mo- 
tives of compassion, ot hers by persuasion of friends, 
to change their minds; and had been very happy 
afterwards : and he hoped this might be the case 
here. 

1 have no notion, sir, of compliment, in an article 
of such imponance as this: yet I am sorry to be 
obliged to speak my mind so ])lainly, as I am going 
to do. — Know tlien, that I have invincible objec- 
tions, sir, to your address. I have avowed them 
with an earnestness that 1 believe is without ex- 
ample. Because I believe it is without example, 
that any young creature, circumstanced as 1 am, 
was ever trcaied as 1 have been treaied on your 
account. 

It is ho|>ed, madam, that your consent may in 
time be obtained— is the hope ; and 1 shall be 
a miserable man if it cannot. 

Better, sir, give me leave to say, wore mi- 
serable by yourself, than that you should make 
two so. 

You may have heard, madam, things to my 
disadvantage. No man is without enemies. Be 
pleased to let me know” what you have lieard, and 
1 will either owjx my faults, and amend ; <»r I will 
convince you that 1 am basely hespatitred : and 
once 1 understand you overheard something that 1 
should say, that gave you ofreiice : unguardedly, 
perhaps ; but nothing but what >>howed my value^ 
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4nd that I would per.ust so lojig as J could have 
hope. 

t have indeed heard many things to your dis* 
advaiiiage : — and I vvas iar from being pleased with 
w hat I overheard fall irom your lips : but as you 
were not any thuig to me, and never could be, it 
was not for me to be concerned about the one or 
tlie other. 

I am sorry, madam, to hear this. I am sure you 
should not tell rOe of any fault, that I would be 
unwilling to correct in myself 

I'heti, sir, correct //la fault — do not wish to have 
a young creature Compelled in the jnosl material 
article of her lifo^ for the sake of motives she de- 
spises ; and in behalf of a person she cannot value : 
one that has, in her ow n right, sulliciciit to set her 
above all your oilers, and a spirit tlfat craves no 
more than what it has, to make iu>elf easy and 
happy. 

^ I don^ see, madam, how you would be happy, 
if I were to discontinue my address: for — 

That is noUiing to you, sir, interrupted I : do 
3 ’ou but withdraw yoiir pret^sions; and if it be 
thought ht to start up another an for my punish- 
ment, the blame will not lie at your||||^r. You 
will be entitled to my thanks; and heartily 
will J thank you. 

lie pauses:}, and seemed a little at a loss: and I 
was going to give him stU) stronger and moi e per- 
sonal instances of my plain dealing ; wlieii in came 
my unck Antony- 

So, niece, so! — Silting in state like a queen, 
giving audience ! hau^ht^ audience!-^ — Mr. Solmes, 
why stand you thus htiinbly ? — Why this distance, 
man ? I hope to sec you upon a more intimate 
footing before vvi part. 

■ I aros<‘, as soon as he eniered — and approached 
T J 
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him with a bent knee : Let me, f;ir, reverence my 
luicle, whom 1 have not for so long tirrte seen ! — 
Let me, sir, bespeak your favour and compassion. 
' You will have the favour of every body, niece, 
when you know how to it. 

If ever I deserved it, I des^^ve it viQW. — I have 
been hardly used — I have mide proposals tliat 
ought to he accepted, and such as WTtuld not have 
been of me. What have 1 done, timi I must 

be banished and, confined thi|S disgracefully r That 
1 must not be allowed to have any free will in an 
article that concerns my present and future Inppi- 
ness ? — ^ 

Miss Clary, replied my tiTiCle; you have had 
your will in every thing till now ; and this makes 
your parents wills set s6 heavy upon yon. 

My will, sir! Be pleased to allow me to ask, 
what was iny will till now, but my father’s will, 
and yours and my uncle Harlowe’s will 1 las it 
not been my pride to obey and to oblige r — 1 never 
asked a favour, that I did not first sit down and 
coiLsio’er, if it were lo be granted. And now , 
to show iny obedieshice, have 1 not oliered to live 
single?. — Have 1 not ollbred to divest iiiyself of 
my gran^ather’s bounty, and to cast myst ir upon 
my fath^’s; and that to be Withdraw n, whenever 
J ci old'ge him ? Why, dear good sir, am I to be 
made urduippy in a point so concerning to my 
hai 'piness ? ,< 

Ytmr grandfather’s estate snot wished from you. 
Y(»u ;irt* not desirtMi to live a single life. You know 
our uxitiA es, and we guess wt yours. And, let me 
tell you, well as we Jove you, v\c should much 
sooner choose lo follow' you to the grave, than that 
j/oins should take place. 

i wili engage never to marry 'iny man, without 
my falher*s consent, and your:;, sir, and every 
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bo(ly\»i. Did 1 ever give you any cause to doubt 
in y Word? — -Ahd here I will take the solenmest 
oath that can be offered me — 

That is the matrimonial one, interrupted he, with 
a big voice — And to this gentleman^ — It shall, it 
shalh cousin Clary ! — ^And the more you oppose it, 
the worse it shall be for y^-u. 

This, and before il)e maiL who seemed to assume 
courage upon it, highly provoked me. 

Then, sir, you Hhall sooner follow me to the 
grave indeed , — I will undergo the cruelest death — 
I will even consent to enter, into the awful vault of 
rny ancestors, and have that bricked up upon me, 
rather than conaeii,! to b^jpitserable for. life. And, 
Mr. Solmes, turning to him, take notice of what I 
say ; tins of death, I will sooner undergo [that 
will (julckiy be over] thwj be yours, and for ever 
unhappy ! ' 

My uncle was in a terrible rage upon this. He 
took Mr. Soimes by the hand, shocked as the man 
seemed to be, and drew him to the Window — DonH 
be surprised, Mr. Solines, don*t be concerned at 
this. We know, and rapt out a sad oath, what 
women will say in their the wind is not 

more boisterous, nor more changeable; and again 
he sw ore to that.“If you think it worth your w fiile 
to w ait for such an ungrateful girl as this, I’ll en- 
gage she’ll veer abaut ; I’ll tmgage she shall. And 
a third time violently swore to it. 

Then coming up to me (w ho had thrown myself 
very much disordered by rny vehemence, into the 
most distant window ) as if he would have beat me; 
his face violently Working, his hands clenched, and 
his teeth set — Yes, yes, yes, hissed the poor gen- 
tleman,. you shrill, you shall, you shall, cousin 
("Ifiry, be Mr. Soinies’s Avite; we will see that you 
shall; and this in one w'oek at furthest. — and then 
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a toTirth time be eonfirmwi it ! — Poor gentlcmaii ! 
how he swore ! 

1 am sorry, «iir, snid I, to sec you in such n 
passioi). All this, 1 urn but too sensible, is owinfr 
to my brother’s instigation ; who would not himself 
give the instance' of duty that is sought to be 
exacted from me. It is best for* me to vviihdnw. 
1 shall but provoke you further, I fear : for although 
1 would gladly obey you if I could, yet this a 
point determined with me; and 1 cannot so much 
as xvis/t to get it over. 

How could T avoid making these strong declara- 
tion^, the man in presence ? 

1 was going out nt file door I came in at; the 
gentlemen looking upon otie another, as if refv’rriug 
to eacli other what to <lo, or whether to engiige mv 
stay, or suifer me to go; and whoni sliouUU meet 
at "the door but my brother, who had heard all 
that had passed ! 

lie bolted upon me so unexpectedly, that T was 
surprised. He took iny baud, and grasped it with 
violence: Return, j)rctiy miss, said he; return, if 
you please. \ ou shall not yet he bricked up. — 
Your br<rther shall save you from that ! 

— () tliou lailen aimcb «aiii he, peering up to my 
dowm'ast face — such a sweet ness /ic;c and such 
an obstinacy Mere / tapping my neck — O thou true 
woiiMii— though soyomxg ! —But you i,ha}l not have 
your rake: remember that: in a loud whisper, as 
if lie noulcl be decently indecent ludbre the man. 
You sliali l>e redeemed, and this worthy gontle- 
m:m, raiding his voice, wilt be so good n'- to rc- 
dtM'Ui 3 ou from ruin — and lureafter you wuil bless 
him, or ba\e reason to blcs.s him, for bis cuudesau- 
^ion ; that wus th<* brutal brother’s word ! 

He liad led nu up to meet Mr. Solmes, whose 
hand he took, as he held mine, Hor<', sir, said 
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Ijv, t'ak<* the rebel daii^hter^s hiuid; I give it you 
now; hhc vhnil coutlrin the gift in a week^s tmiG, 
or will liAVO neither father, nu>thcr, nor unclei>, to 
hoai-t of* 

1 snaieheti my hand away. 

Ilow now, mm ! — 

And how now> sir! — What right iiave yow to 
dispo.se of my hand? — If yon govern every body 
else, yon shall not govern me; especially in a 
point 80 immediately relative to myself, and in 
x^hirh you neither have, nor over shall have, any 
tiling to do. 

I A^ould have broken fioin him; but he held my 
haial (00 fast- ' 

Let me go, sir *WWhy mn I thus treated ? — Yotj 
1 doubf ttOt, with your unmanly gripings, 
to hurt me, as you do; but again 1 ask, therefore 
Is it that I am to be thus treated by you 7 

Jlc tossed my hand from him witii a whirl, that 
})aincd mv very shoulder. I wept, and held luy 
other band to the part. 

Mrt Solines blamed him. So did my unrle. 

He had no patiencx, he ^id, with such a per- 
v(‘rse one ; and to think <>f my reflections upon 
lumst if, before he entered* He had only given mo 
back the hand 1 had not deserved ho should touch. 
It w’as one of my arts to preteiul to be pained. 

Mr. Solmes .said, he would sooner give up all his 
Jiopes of me, than that I should be used uukindly : 
and he offered to plead in my behalf to tht in 
both; and applied himself with a bow, as if for my 
approbation of his iuterpositiou- 

Interpose not. Mi. Solmes, said I, to i?ave me 
from my brother^h violence. I cannot wdsli to owe 
an obligation to a man whose ungenerous ptrse- 
vo ranee is the occasion of that violence, and of all 
11 . y disgi aceful sufierings. 
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How cfencrous in you* Mr, Soitnes, my l>rr>. 
ther, to interpose <«o kindly in behalf of such un im- 
moveable Mpirit ! I beff of yon to persist in your atl- 
dress — the ounaturul oro&eF called it ad(irc\s f — 
For all our family's sake* and for Jicr sake too, if 
you love her, pt^rsist !--‘Let us save her, if possible, 
from rttiinnp^ ncrself- Lookut her person ! f \ml 
he gazed at me, from head to fool^ pointing at me, 
as he referred to Mr. Solmea') think of her tine 
qualities!— All the 'woidd Confesses them, and we 
all gloried in her till now. She is Worth saving; 
and, after two or threo 1001*0 struggles* she will be 
yours, ami take my word fpr it, will reward your 
patience. Talk not, therefore, of giving up your 
hopes, for a little whining folly. She has entered 
upon «a parade, which She knows not how to quit 
With 'Afvtttalegrace* You have only her pride and 
her obstinacy to encounter t and, depond upon it. 
you will bc\is happy a man in a fortnight, as a 
married man cunbt. 

You have lieacd me say, my dear, that my bro- 
ther has alwviys taken a liberty to reflect upon our 
.se\, and upon matrNnony !— fie Would not, jf he 
(lid not think it wk' to do so ^ -JgSt as poov Mr. 
W3''ei K-\% and others, whom we bqth know^ 
fane and ridicule scripture ; and all to evineb meir 
}>ieten>M>ns to the same pernicious talent, and to 
liA\ e it ihovght they arc too wise to bo religious. 

Ml. Sol mes, with a self^atbfied air, presum ntu- 
i>usl\ aid, he would suiler every thing, to oblit^e 
iin’- family, and to stive me : and doub^td nut to be 
a>ji]d3 rcs\ ardod, could he be so happy as to suc- 
ceed at 1 1 st. 

Sf)lmcs, s'lid 1 , if yoit have any regaid for 
\ o f wn happiness is out of the question 

^ 0 on . you ii IV c not gem rosity < nough to m » ko 

/ part of your Nt.hcHie) prosecute no fmilitr 
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your address, as my brother calls it It is but just 
to tell you, that I could not bring my heart so much 

to i/tink of you, without the utmost disapproba^ 
tion, before I wagl used as 1 have been : — and can 
j^oii suppose I aiA such a slave, such a poor slave, as 
to be brought to change my mind by the violent 
usage I have met with ? 

And you, sir, ttirning to my brother, if you think 
that always indicates and that 

there is no WttgSRf/wmn'iiy without hlustcr ; own your- 
self mistake n for otice: for you shall liave reason 
to judge from hen re forth,;, that a geiicrcujs mind is 
not to be forced ; and that-— r . 

No morrs said the imperious wrelcb, I charge 
you, lifting up his hands and eyes. Then turning 
to my nnclc, Do you hear, sir ? I’his is yovr once 
faultless nicer ! 'flm isyotir favourite:! 

IVIr. Solnies looked as if he knew ne>t what to 
thick of the matter ; and had 1 been left alone with 
liini, I saw plainly I could have got rid of him easily 
enough. 

My uncle came to me, lo<^uif^ up also to iny 
face, and doun to my^ fi-etr is it possible this 
rati l^e i/ou f All ttiis violence from you. Miss 
(,'lary r 

Yes, it is possible^ sir — and, I will presume to 
»ny tins vehemence my side is but the natural 
consetpience of the usage 1 have met with, and the 
rudenes.s I am treated with, even in your presence, 
by a brother, who has no more right to control me, 
than 1 liave to control him. 

This usage, cousin i^iarv', w as not till all other 
means ^verc tried with you. 

Tried 1 to what end, sir r — Do 1 contend for any- 
thing more than a mere m gative ? You fmtj/,. sir, 
[turning to Mr. Stdmes] possibly you may be in- 
duced the rather to }>erse\cre thus ungenerously. 
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as the “usa^ I htive met .with for your snke, and 
what you nave now seen offered to me by hiy bro- 
ther will show you what I con bear^ were my evil 
destiny to qaake me yours. 

Lord, madam, cried Solmes [all this time dis- 
torted into twenty differenLattitudes, as iny bro- 
ther and my unde W^ blessings the and 

sjpeaking only to each other by theit^ eyes, and by 
their working feattwes; Lord, rnadaih] wiiat a con- 
struction is this !' -I 

A fair c nstrudtion, shf, interrupted 1: for he 
that can see a person: whA he pre^ilds to value, 
thus treated, and approve of itj must'be. ca[)abtc of 
treating her thus hiinself Ahd that you do ap- 
prove of it, is evident by y^r declarcid persever- 
ance, when you kn<wv I 4m confined, banished, 
and insulted, in order to me consent to be 

what I never dm be,— ‘And thii*,-lBt me tell you, as 
I have often told others, not from motives of obsti- 
nacy, but aversion. 

Excuse me, sir, turning to my uncle — ^To you, 
as to my fither^s l»*c^ier, I owe duty. I heg ^our 
pardon, that 1 canhe# obey you : but as for my 
i/t other ; he is brother he wshall not con- 

strain me : and [turninglo the; unnatural wretch — 
I will call him wTetchyknir your l)row\^, sir, and 
frown as you wHl, I wdU ask you, W^ouldyoi/, in 
my case, make the sacrifices lam willing to make, 
to obtain every ont^^s favtmr? If not, w hat right 
have you to treat me thus ; and to procure me to 
be treated as 1 have been for so’ long a time past? 

I had put myself by this time into great dis- 
order : they w^cre silent, and seemed by thpir looks 
to want to talk to one another, (walking about in 
violent disorders too) between whiles. I sat down 
fanning myself (as it happened, against the glass) 
and LcouJd perceive my colour go and coiuc^ and 
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l>clng sick to the very heart, and apprehensive of 
fainting, I rung. 

Betty came in* 1 called for a glass of water, and 
drank it : but nobody mimied me. 1 heard my 
brother pronounce the words. Art! female art ! to 
Solmes; which, together >ith the apprehension 
that he w ould not be welcome, I suppose kept him 
back. Else I could see the man was affected. 
And (still fearing I should faud) I arose, and taking 
hold of Betty^ arm. Let roe hold by you, Betty, 
said 1-: let me withdraw. And moved with trem- 
bling feet towards the dopr, and then turned about, 
and made a epurtsey to my uncle — Permit me, sir, 
said I, to withdraw. 

Whither go you, niece? said my uncle: we 
have not done with you yet. I charge you depart 
not. INlr. Suhnes has something to open to you, 
that wdll astonish you— And you shall hear it. 

Only, sir, by your leave, for a few minutes into 
the air. I will return, if you command it. I will 
hear all thatj am to hear; that it may be over 
now and. for ever — You will gp with me, Betty ? 

And then without any fui^her prohibition, I re- 
tired into the garden ; and there, casting myself 
upon the first seat, and throwing Betty’s apron 
over my face, leaning against her side, my hands 
between hers, I gave way to a violent hurst of 
grief, or passion, or both ; w hich, as it seemed, 
saved my heart from breaking, for I was sensible 
of an immediate relief. 

I have already given you specimens of Mrs* 
Betty fs impertinence. I shall not, therefore, trou- 
ble you with more; for the wench, notwithstand- 
ing this my distress, took great liberties w ith me, 
uiu r she saw me a little recovered, and as 1 walked 
further into the garden; insomuch that I was 
oblige d to silence her by an absolute prohibition 
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«f saying another woni to me; ainl tiien she drop* 
pcd behind me sullen and gloomv. 

it was near an hour bctbrc I was $ciit for in 
again* The messenger was my conslu Dolly Iler- 
vey, who, with an eye of compassion and re»|)ect 
(for Miss ilervey alwav'^ loved me, and rails her- 
•t‘lf my scholar, as you know) told ihc, my com- 
pany was desired. 

Betty left us. 

Who coniinands my attendance. Miss IIcr\cy ? 
said J — Il.we y»>u not been in tcaiN, my dear? 

Who (an toibcir ((^ars r said she. 

Why, wlrat is the matter, cousin Dolly 6>iir(;, 
nobody in entiiietl to weep m this family, but me * 
Ves, / am, madam, becau>e I love you, 

1 kissed Ikm’ : And is it for me, sweet cousin, 
that you .shed tears? — ^'fhere never was love lost 
between us: bot tell me, what is desigiud to be 
done with me, that 1 have tins kind instance of 
\our compassion lor me ? 

You mu.st take no notice of what 1 tell you, said 
the dear girl: but my mamma has been weep- 
ing for you, too, with me ; but durst not let any 
bod} see it : O my Dolly, said my mamma, there 
never was so set a malice m man as in ) our cousin 
James Hailowc. They will ruin tlie tlower and 
ornament of their family. 

As how. Miss Dolly r — ^Did she not explain her- 
gelf ? — As how’, my dt'ar ? 

Yes; she said, Mr. Solnics would have given up 
his claim to you; for he said, you hated lam, and 
there were no hojies ; and your mamma was w ill- 
iiig he should; and to have you taken at your 
word, to renounce Mr. Lovelace, and to live sin- 
gle : my mamma was for it too ; for they lieanJ all 
ttiat {lassed betvvetii you and uncle Antony, and 
cousin James; sa} ing, it was impossible to think of 
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prevailing upon you to liavc Mr. Solme^. Uncle 
llarlowe seemed in the same ivay of thinking; at 
least, my mamma says he did not say a»iy thing to 
the contrary. But your papa was immoveable, 
and was angry at your mamma and xnlne upon it : 
and hereupon your broth< r, your sister, and my 
uncle Antony, joined in, and changed the scene 
entirely. In short, she says, that Mr. Solmcs hud 
great matters engaged to him. He ow ned, that 
you w'ere the finest young lady in England, . and 
he w'ould be content to be but little beloved, if lie 
could noti after marriagei engage your heart, for 
the sake of having the honour to call you his but 
for one twelve month---' I suppose he would break 
your heart in the next — for lie is a cruel hearted 
man, I am sure. 

My friends may break my heart, cousin Dolly; 
but Mr. Solmes will never have it in his power to 
break jt. 

I do not know that, madam : you will have good 
luck to avoid iiaving him, by wKat 1 can find ; for 
niy rniimnia says, they are al| iiow of one mind, 
herself excepted : and she forced to be silent, 
your papa and brother are both so outrageous. 

I am got above minding my brotliv:r, cousin 
Dolly : he is but my brother. But to my father 1 
owe duty and obedience, if I -could comply. 

We arc apt to be fond of any body tliat wall side 
with us, when oppressed or provoked. I always 
loved my cousin Dolly; butnow»slu; endeared her- 
self to me ten limes more, by her sootliiug concern 
for me. 1 asked what she would do, were she in my 
case ? 

Without hesitation she replied, have Mr. Love- 
lace without doubt, and take up her own estate, if 
she were me; and there would be an end to it — 

VOL. n. V 
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And Mr. Lovelace, she said, was a fine gentleihan ; 
Mr. Solmes whs not worthy to IfuMt! his shoes. 

Miss Hervey u>ld me further/ that her mother 
xvas desired to come to me, to fetch me in ; but die 
excused herself. 1 should have all my friends, she 
said, she believed, sit in judgment upon me. 

I wdsh it had been so. But, as 1 have been told 
since, neither rny father nor my nriother would 
trust themselves wdth seeing me : the one it seems 
for passion-sake; my mother for tender considera- 
tions. 

By this I ime we entered the house. M iss Hervey 
accompanied me into the parlour, and left me, as 
a person devoted, 1 then thought. 

Aobody was there* I sat down, and had leisure 
to w eep ; reflecting upon what my cousin Dolly 
had told me. 

They were alTin my sister’s parlour adjoining : 
for 1 heard a confused mixture of voices, some louder 
than others, 'which drowned the more compassion- 
ating accents. 

Fenmie accents I eoukl distinguish the drowned 
ones to be. O my w hat a hard-hearted sex 

is the other ! Children of the .same parents, how 
came they by their cruelty? — Do they get it by 
travel ? — Do they get it by conversation with one 
another? — Or how' do* they get it ? — Yet my sister, 
too, is as hard-hearted any of them. But this 
may be no exception neither: for she has been 
thought to be masculine in her air and iicr spirit. 
She has then, perhaps, a soul of tlje oilier sex in a 
body of owr, 9.-— And so, for the honour of our oivn, 
will I judge of every woman for the future, who 
imitating the rougher manners of men, acts uabe- 
scetning the gentleness of her own sex. 

Forgive me, my dear friend, for breaking into 
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my story by these reflections. Were I rapidly to 
pursue rny narration, without thinking, without 
reflecting, I believe I should hardly be able to 
keep in my right mind: since vehemence and 
passion would then he always uppermost; hut 
while I thini as 1 write, I cool, and iny hurry of 
spirits is atiaved. 

I believe 1 was above a quarter of an hour en- 
joying my own comfortless ctnitemplations, before 
any bo<ly came in to me; for they seemed to be in 
full debate. My aunt looked in first ; O my dear, 
said she, are you there ? and withdrew hastily to 
appriti^ them of it. 

And then (as agreed upon I suppose) in came my 
uncle Antony, crediting Mr.Soinies with the words, 
me lead you in, my dear friend, having hold of 
his hand ; while the new-made beau aw kwardly 
follow ed, but more edgiiigly, as 1 may say, setting 
his feet mincingly, to avoid treading upon his 
lead heels. Excuse me, my dear, this se niing 
levity ; but those we do not love, appear in every 
thing ungraceful to ua. - V \ 

I stood up. My uncle^ very surly. — Sit 

down ! — sit down; girl, said he-*^Dd draw ing a ch. ir 
near me, he placed his dear friend in it, whether ht^ 
would or not, I having taken my seat. And rny 
uncle sat on the other side of me. 

Well, niece, taking my hand, we shall have very 
little more to say to you than we have aircvuly 
said, as to the snljjcct that is so distasteful to you — ^ 
unless, indeed, you Lave better considered of the 
matter — and brsi, let me know il‘ you have ? 

The matter wants no cotisiderulion, sir. 

Very woll, very well, w/wdaiu/ said my uncle, 
withdrawing his hands from mine: could I ever 
have thought of tiiis from you ? 
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For OocFs sake, dearest madam, said Mr.'Solmesr, 
fidding his hands- — and there he stopped. 

For God’s sake, ivhat, sir? — How came God’s 
sake, and your .sake, J .pmy you, to be the same ? 

This silenced him. My uncle could onl^ be 
angry; and that he was before. 

Well, well, well, Mr. Sojmes, said iny uncle, no 
more of supplication.* You have nx^t confidence 
enough to exjjcct a woman^s favour. 

He then was pleased to hint \yhat great things 
he had designed to do for me ; and that it wasiTiore 
for nuj sukt', after he returned from the Indies, than 
for the sake of any of the family, that he had 
resolved to live asingltj life; — But now, concluded 
he, that the }M»r verse girl despises all the great 
thingH it was once us much in iny will, as it is in 
rny power, to do fur her, I will change my mea- 
sures. 

T told him, that I most sincerely thanked him for 
all his kind intentions to me: but that 1 was will- 
ing to resign all claim to any other of his favours 
than kind looks, and kind w ords. 

He lofoked aboaitii%.this way and that. 

Mr. Solmes looked pitifully down. 

But both beiiig silent, I was sorry,: 1 add txl, that 
I had too much reason to say a very harsh thing, 
as it might be thought; Which was, that if he 
wniild but be pleased to convince my brother 
uiid sister, that he was absolutely determined to 
aiier his generous purpo.scs towards me, it might 
]M)s;siibly j>rocurc me better treaiinent from both, 
iJj.irj J was otherwise likely to have. 

My uncle was very much displeased. But he 
had not the opportunity to express his displeasure, 
as he seemecl preparing to do; for iii came juy 
brother in exceeding great wrath; and called ni® 
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several vile iiawes* His success hitherto, in his 
devices against itie, had set him above keeping 
even decent measures* > ^ ■ 

Was this spiteful construetjon ? asked---' 
Was this the interpretatiosn I fmt upon his bro- 
therly care of me/ anci concern ibr me, in order to 
prevent my ruining myself? 

It is, iadeed it is, said 1:1 know no o^er way' 
to account for your late behaviour to me : and be- 
fore vour face, I repeat my; request to my uncle, 
and 1 will make it to niy other nncle^whcucver I 
lun permitted to see him, that they will confer all 
their favours upon you, and upon my sister; and 
only make me happy (it is all 1 wish for! — ) in 
theiv kind looks, and kinilVmrds. 

How they all gazed upon; one another! — ^But 
could I be less peremptory before the man ? 

And, as care and concern for me,^sir, 

tiiniiiig to my’^ brother ; one o uiore I desire it hot. 
You -are htu my brother* My h^her and mother, 
1 bless God, are both living ; and were they not, 
yon have given me abnndant r«a$on to say, that you 
are liuj voiy last person to have any 

concern tor me^ ' Vv , 

Ilowy niece ! And is a brother, an oti/y brother, 
of so li i;t!e consideration with you, as this comes tor 
And ought he to have no concern for his sister’s 
honour, and the family^s honour ? 

3L/ honour, sir !— 1 desire none of his concern 
for that! It never was endangered till ii had bis 
undesired concern 1 — rorgive. me, sir — hut when 
my brother knows how to act like a brother, or 
behave bke a gemltman, he may deserve more 
consid< ration fr^mi me than it is pos.dble lor me nou 
to 1 hiiik be does. 

1 thouglil my brother would have beat me upou 
this: but iny uucle stood between us- 
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Violent girl, however, he called^rne — Who, said 
he, who would have thought it of her ? 

Then was Mr. Selunes told that I was unworthy 
‘ of his pursuit. ‘ 

But Mr. Solnies warmly took my part : he could 
not bear, he said, that I should be treated so roughly. 

And so very much did }»e exen himself on thi? 
occasion, and so patiently was his warmth receiv- 
ed by my brother, that 1 began to sus|>oet, that if 
a, contrivance to make me think inv t 'f ( bilged 
to him ; and that this might perhaps be one end ol’ 
the prosse<l-for interview. 

'i'he very susjiicionof this low artifici^., violent as 
I was thought lo be before, put n)e still more out of 
patience; and my uncte and my brother ar^airi 
praising his wonderful gericiosity, and his noble 
return of good' for evil, You are a lutp[>y ntan, Mr. 
Solrnes, said T, that yon can- ca-sv/y confer obli- 
gations upon a whole family, except upon one un- 
grateful person of it, whom you seem to intend 
most to oblige; but who, being made iniha[)j>y by 
your favour, desireknot lo owe to yo/r any protec- 
tion from the violence’^i a brother. 

Then was I a rude, an ungrateful, and unworthy 
creature. } 

1 own it all — all, all you can call me, or think 
me, brother, do I own. I own my unworthiness 
with regard to this gentlCtnan. I take your \vord 
for his abundant merit, which I have neither leisure 
nor inclination to examine into-^it may perlraps 
he as great as your own — but yet I cannot thank 
him for his mediation: for who sees not, looking 
at my uncle, that this is giving hiniself a merit 
ith eveiy body at my expense } 

Then turning to my brother, who Rcemed sur- 
prised into silence by my w'armth, 1 must also ac- 
knowledge, sir, the favour oT your superabundant 
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care for me. But I discharge you of it; at least, 
while 1 have the happiness of nearer and dearer 
relations. You liavc given mo iiA reason to thir.k 
hotter i)!‘ yof/r |>rudeitc(*, than of my o;t v. i lirri 
independent ofyow, sir, though I never dejihe t ’ he' 
HO of my father i- atid although I wish fo! chV; good 
o[>inlon of my nnch*s» jt is ail I wish fof iroili dieiri : 
ami this, sir, I repeat to make ;^07i ,and sMtr 
eaby. , 

instantly almost came in Betty, in a groat hurry, 
l(H>kiug ai rno a.s spntt'fully, as if she were my 
siatn' : Sir, said she. to my brother, my master de- 
sir(\s to sp'rak with you this moment at the. door. 

Me went to that which led into my sister’s par- 
lour ; and this sentence I heard thiuiderecl from the 
mouth (*f one who had a right to all iny reverence: 
Son Ja ))es, let the rebel be this moment carried 
away to niy hi*cther*s— this very momoru — she 
shall not stay one hour more under my roof! 

1 trembled; I waf ready to sink. Yet, no? 
knowing what 1 did, or saiil, I flew to tlie door, and 
would have opened it : but iny brother pui lied it 
to, and held it close by fcey— O uiv papa ! — 

my dear papa! said I, fatfing upon tny knees, at 
the door — admit your child to y<mr j)rese»>ce ! — 
Let me but plead my eause at your feet! — Ore- 
prubaic not thus your distressed daughter ! 

Afy niicle put his handkerchief to his eyes: Mr. 
Sol mes made a still snore grievous face than he 
fiud before. BiU my brolher’s '^marble heart w^as 
llTltouciied. 

1 will not stir from my knees, continued Iv with- 
out admission. At thi> door 1 beg it! — (> let it be 
the door of mercy ! and open it to me, honoured 
sir, 1 beseech you! — But this once, this once! al- 
though you were afterwards to shut it 
for c\ er ! 
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The door was endeavoured to be opened on the 
imkle, whicii made my brother let go the key on 
a sudden; and I pressing against it (all the time 
remaining on my knees) fell flat on my face into 
the other parlour ; however without hurting my- 
self, But every body was gorie> except Betty, 
who I suppose was the }>erson that cmlcavoured to 
open the door. She helped to raise me op ; and 
when I was on my feet^ I io<)ked round that ;ipart- 
ment, and seeing nobudy there, re-entered the 
«)ther, leaning upon hert ^d then threw myself 
into the chair wmch I had sat in before; and my 
eyes overflowed, to ftiy gr^at relief: while my 
unc le Antony, my brother, iJtad Mr, Sohnes, left me, 
and went to my Oft er relations. 

What passed among theim, 1 know not: but my 
brother caiAe in by the time I had. tolerably re- 
covered myself, with a . settled and haughty gloom 
upon his brOW-^Your father aft%fe*other command 
you mstandy ^ prepare for ydur uncle Anton y^s. 
You need not be soli c itou.s about what you sliall 
take with yotu You may give Betty your key.s — 
take them, Betty^ perverse one has tliem 

about her, and carry tlibm to her mother. She u i !1 
take care to send thing after you that you 

shall waut~biit another night you will not be per- 
mitted to stay in this house. 

I don^t choose to give my keys to any body, ex- 
cept to my mofter, and into her own hands. 
You see hovr much 1 am disruxlered. Jt may cost 
me my life, to be hurried away so suddenly. I 
beg’4ti be irxltdged till next Monday at least. 

That w ill not bo grauted you. So prepare? for 
this very night, ' And. -give; u[) .your keys, (live 
them to me, miss. PJI. *;arr.y them to your rno- 
ihcrl , ’ 

JlvciHC me, brother. Indeed I won^t. 
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Indeed yon must. Have yon any thing you are 
iifraid should be seen by your inotillij? 

Not, in am permitted to attend her. 

I’ll make a report accordingly.. 

lie went out. 

In came Miss Dolly Hervey : I am aorry, ma^ 
<4;iin, to be the iriesseuger— but your matnm a insists 
upni) your sending up all the keys of your cabinet, 
1 il)rar v , and drawers. 

'I’eii my mother, that I yield them up to her 
rotsimaods : tell her, I make no conditions udth my 
mother: but if she find nothing she shall disap- 
prove^oi‘, 1 beg that she will permit me to tarry Ijere 
a tVw days longer. — ^'IVy, my Dolly [the dear girl 
sobbing with grief]; try, it your gentleness can- 
not prevail for me. 

She wept still more, and said, It i» sacih very aad^ 
to sec matters thus carried ! 

S lie took the keys, and wrapped her arms about 
UK' ; and begged tue to excuse her for her mes- 
sagij ; and would have said more; but Ih iry’s pro- 
se fu'e awed her, as 1 saw. 

DfUi’t fdty me, my dear, I. It will be ini- 
putt'd to you as a fault. You see who is by. 

'1dm insolent wench sconilully smiled: One young 
lady pitying another in things of this untUFc, looks 
|)ronii.siug in the youngest, 1 mu^t needs say. 

J bid her be gone from my presence. 

Shi; would most gladly go, she said, were she 
not to stay about me by my mother’s order. 

i i soon appeared for what she staid ; for I ofler- 
i*ig to go up stairs lo my a|iartrnent when my 
cousin went from me with tlie keys, slkc told me 
sIk w us commanded (to her very great regret, she 
must own) to desire me not to go u[> at pro i nt. 

Such a hold lace, as she, 1 told her, sli mid not 
hirK!"i; me. 
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She instantly rang the bell, and in came my 
hrotlicr, nieet*Hj nie^at the door. 

Return, retarHi, miss — 110 up yet. 

J went in again^ and th|?0firing iiiysell' u])on the 
window ffcMj wepi bitt^rlyf ■ 

Sliall I give you the paiiieulars of a ridiculously 
spiteful conversation that passed between my bro- 
ther and me, he (with Betty) was 

ill office to keep me in the parlour wiiile rny 
closet was searching?^ — ^But I think I will not. U 
can answer no good end. 

1 desired several times, while he staid, to have 
leave to retire to my apartment ; but was denied. 
The search, I suppose, was not over. 

Bella was one of those employed in it. They 
could not have a more diligent suMrchcr. How 
happy it w^as they vwsre disappointed ! 

But when ipay sister couldv notTind the ctmtnns; 
creafurt 's papers, 1 was io stand another visit from 
Mr. Solmes— preceded now by my aunt liervey, 
sorely against her will, I could see that; accom- 
panied by niy uncle Antony, in order to keep her 
steady, I suppose. ' 

But being a little heavy (for it is now past two 
in the morning) 1 will lie down in my clothes, to 
indulge the kind summons, if it will be indulged. 

$ o’clorl^ Wednesday mornin^^f 

I covLO not sleep- — ^only dozed away one half- 
honr. 

My aunt Hervey accosted me thus — <> my dear 
chilcC what troubles do you give to your parents, 
and to every body ! — I wonder at you ! 

I am sorry for it, madam. 

Sorry for it, child I — then so very obstinah* ? 
•—Come, sit down, my dear. I will sit next you ; 
tajdng my hand. 
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My uncle placed Mr. Solines on the other side 
of me : himself over-against me,, almost close to 
me. Was I not rinely beset, my dear.^ 

Your brother, child, said in y aunt, is too pas- 
sionate — his zeal for welfare pushes him ou a 

little too veliemeiUly. 

Very true, said my uncle: but no more of this. 
We would now be glad to see if milder means 
will do with you — though, indeed, they were tried 
before. 

[ asked my aunt, if it were necessary, that that 
gentleman should be present } 

There is a reason that he should, said my aunt, as 
you will hearby-and-by. — But.1 must tell you, first, 
that, thinking you was a little too angrily treated 
by your brother, your mother desired me to try 
w hat gentler means Avould do upon a spirit so gene- 
rous as we used to think yours. 

N(jthing can be done, madam, 1 must presume to 
say, if this geutlemaiYs address be the end. 

She looked upon my uncle, who bit his lip; and 
looked upon Mr, Soliues, wdio rubbed his clieek ; 
and shaking her head. Good, dear creature, said 
she, 1)0 calm. Let fne ask you, if something would 
have been done, had you been more gently' used, 
than you seen) to think you liave been? 

i\o, madam, 1 cannot say it would, in this gen- 
thmiaii’s favour. You know, madam, you know, 
sir, to my uncle, J ever valued myself upon my 
since riiy : and once indeed had the happiness to 
be valued for it. 

IVly uncle took Mr. Solmes aside. I heard him 
say, o hispering! y, ^*he must, she sIkiII, still be 
yours. —We’ll see w lio*ll conquer, parents or child, 
UM( h s or Jiiet e. J doubt not. to be A\ iines.s to all 
liiis being gut over, and many a good-humoured 
jesi made oi ibis high phreusy ? 
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I was heartily vexed. 

Though w e cannot find out, continued he, Y<?t 
w e guess, w ho ptits her upoti this obstinate beha- 
viour. It is not natural to her, inan. Nor would I 
concern myself so much about her, but that I 
know what I say to be true, and intend to do great 
' things for her. 

I will hourly pray for that* happy time, whis- 
pered as audibly Mr. Soltnes, I never will revive 
the remembrance of what is now so painful to 
me. 

Well, hut niece, I am to tell you, said my aunt, 
that the sending up your keys, without making any 
conditions, has wrought for you what nothing else 
could have done. That, and the not finding any 
thing that could give them umbrage, together wdth 
Mr. Sohnes's interposition — 

O, madam, let me not owe an obligation to Mr. 
Solrnes. I cannot repay it, except by my thanks ; 
and those only on condition that he will decline 
his suit. To my thanks, sir [turning to him] if you 
have a heart capable of humanity, if you have 
any esteem for me for my o^wf^ sake, I beseech you 
to entitle yourself! — I beseech you, do! — ^ 

0 madam, cried he, believe, believe, believe me, 
it is impossible. While you are single, 1 will hope. 
While that hope is encouraged by so many worthy 
friends, 1 must persevere. I must not slight them, 
madam, because you slight me. 

1 answered him only with a look ; but it w as of 
high disdain ; and turning from him — But w hat 
favoui*, dear madam [to my aunt] has the instance 
of duty you mention procured me ? 

Your mother and Mr. Suliiies, rejilied my aunt, 
have prevailed, that your request to stay here till 
Monday next shall be granted, if you will promise 
to go cheerfully tlien. 
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Let me hut choose my own visitors, and 1 will go 
to iTi}^ uncle’s house with pleasure. 

Well, niece, said my aunt, we must wave this 
stibjcct, I find. We will now proceed to another, 
which will require your utmost attention. It will 
give you the reason wdiy Mr. Solnies’s presence is 
requisite — 

Ay, said my uncle, and show you what sort of a 
man somebody is. Mr. Solnies, pray favour us, in 
tlie first place, with the letter you received from 
\'nur anonymous friend. 

J will, sir. And out he pulled a letter-case, and, 
taking out a letter. It is written in answer to one, 
sent to the person. It is superscribed. To Roger 
SolmeSfEscj. It l)e gins thus : Honoured Sir — 

I beg your pardon, sir, said 1 : but what, pray, 
is the intent of reading this letter to me ? 

To let you know what a vile man you are 
til ought to have set your lieart upon, said my 
uncle, in an audible whisper. 

If, sir, it he suspected, that I have set my heart 
upviii any other, why is Mr. S<drnes to give him- 
self any further trouble about me } 

Only hear, niece, .said iny aunt ; only hear wfiat 
Mr. Solmes has to read and to say to you on this 
head. 

If, madam, IVIr. Solme.s will be pleased to de- 
clare, that In* Ira'S no view to serve, no end to pro- 
mote, for liimself, I will hear anything lie shall 
K ad. Hut if the contrary, you must allow me to 
sav,thruit will abate with me a grttat deal of the 
weight of whatever he shall prodiici^. 

Hear it but read, niece, said my aunt. — 

Hear it read, said my uncle. You are so ready 
to take part w ith — 

With any body, sir, that is accused anonymously, 
and from interested motives.. 
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He began to read ; and there seemed to be a 
heavy load ot‘ charges in this letter against the- 
poor criminal : but 1 stopped the reading of it, and 
said, It will not be my fault, if this vilified man be 
not as indillbreiit to rne, as one whom I never saw. 
If he be otherwise at present, which I neither own 
nor deny, it proceeds from the strange methods 
taken to prevent it. Do not let one cause unite 
him and me, and we shall not be united. If my 
offer to live single be accepted, he shall be no more 
to me than this gentleman. 

•Still — Proceed, Mr. Solmcs — hear it out, niece, 
w^as iny uncle’s cry. 

But to what purpose^ sir ! said I — Has not Mr. 
Solines a t'ieiv in this r And, besides, can any 
thing worse be said of Mr. Lovelace, than I have 
hearti said for several months past ? 

But this, said my uncle^ and what Mr. Solmes 
can tell you besides, amounts to the fullest proof - — 

Was the unhappy man, then, so freely treated 
in his character before, without full proof? I be- 
seech you, sir, give me not too good aii opinion of 
Mr. Lovelace ; as I may have, if such pains be 
taken to make liim guilty, by one who means not 
his reformation by it; nor to do good, if I may 

} >resuine to say so in this case, to any body but 
iimsclf. 

1 see plainly, girl, said my uncle, your 

prcpf»ssession, your fond prepossession, for the per- 
son of a man without morals. 

Indeed, my dear, said my aunt, you too much 
jiistiiy all our apprtdjcnsions. Surprising! that a 
young creature of virtue and honour should thus 
esteem a man of a quite opposite character ! 

Dear madam, do not conclude against me too 
hastily. I believe Mr. Lovelace is far from being 
so good as he ought to be ; but if every maif s 
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privatf! life were searched into by prejudiced people, 
set on for that, pur[)ose, 1 know not whose repu- 
tation would bo safe. 1 love a virtuous character, 
as much in man, as in woman. I think it as requi- 
site, and as meritorious in the one as in the other. 
And, if left to myself, 1 would preftn* a person of 
such a cliaracter to royalty without it. 

Why then, said my uncle 

(live me leave, sir — but 1 ma}?^ venture to say, 
that many of those who liave escaped censure, 
Jiavo not merited applause. 

Permit me to observe further, that Mr. Solmes 
himself may not be absolutely faultless. 1 never 
lieard of his virtues. Some vices I have heard of. 
— Excuse me, Mr. Solmes, 1 speak to your face — 
tlio text about casting the first stone atVords an ex- 
cellent lesson. 

He looked dowm ; but was silent. 

Mr. Lovelace may have vices 3 / 0 ?^ have not. You 
may have others, which he lias not . — 1 speak not 
this to defend him, or to excuse you. No man is 
bad, no once is j^ood, \n every thine;- Mr. Love- 
lace, for example, is sai<l to be implacable, and to 
hater my friends: that tloes not make me value 
iiim the more : hut give me. leave to say, that they 
hate him as much. Mr. Solmes has his antipa- 
thies, lilnrwise' very strong ones, and those to his 
own relations ; which I donh tiiid to be the othcr^s 
fault; for he lives well witii his — yet he may have 
us bad : — worse, j)ardoii me, he cannot have, in my 
poor opinion : for w hat must be tlnr man, w ho hales 
his own flesh ? 

You know' not, madam ; 1 

You know not, ni<*ce; > all in one breath. 

You know' not, Clary ; J 

1 may not, nor do 1 desire to know', Mr. Solmes’s 
reasons. It concerns not me to know them : but 

X 2 
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the world, even the impartial part of it, accuses 
liim. If the world is unjust or rash, in one man's 
case, why may it not be so in another's ? Tiiat's 
all I niiian by it. Nor can there be a greater sign 
of want of merit, than where a man seeks to pull 
down another's character, in order to build up liis 
own. 

The poor man’s face was all this time overs[)read 
with confusion, twisted, as il were, and all awry, 
neither nioulh nor nose staiuliiig in tin middle of 
it. Il(^ looked, as if he were ready to cry : and 
liad he been capable of pitying me, 1 had cerlaiuly 
tried to pity him. 

They all three gazed upon one another in si- 
lence. 

My aunt, 1 saw (at least I thought so) looked as 
if she would have been glad she might have aj)- 
jjcared lo approve of wduii I .said. She but fc‘ebly 
biann d me, when she spoke, for not hearing w hat 
Mr. S' lines had to say. lie him.self seemed not 
j]o'v very eiiTtcst (c be heard. My unih^ said, 
there was no talking to me. And 1 should have 
absolutely silenced both gentlemen, iiad not my 
bito: her come in again to their assistanec. 

Tills was ti;e strange speech he made at Iiis en- 
lrar.< <•, his < \ es llamiiig with anger: This jnating 
girl in. struck yon all dumb, 1 perceive, j'erse- 
vere, iiowever, Mr. Soluie.s. 1 Lave heard every 
word she has said : and 1 know no other method of 
being c*ven with her, than after she is yours, to 
make her as sensildc of your power, as she now 
make; you of her insolence. 

Fie, cousin llariowe ! said my aunt — could I 
have thought a brother would have said this to a 
gentleman, of a sister? 

1 must tell you, madam, said be, fliat i/ou gi^ c 
the rebel courage. You yourself seem to favour 
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too much the arrogance of her sex in her ; other- 
wise she durst not have thus stopped her uncle's 
mouth by reflections upon him ; as well as denied 
to hear a gentleman tell her the danger she is in 
from a libertine, whose protection, as she has 
plainly hinted, she intends to claim against her fa- 
mily. 

Stopped my uncle's month, by reflections upon him. 
Sir ! said I, how can that be ! How dare you to make 
such an application as this ! 

My aunt wept at his reflection upon her. — 
Cousin, said she to him, if this be the thanks 1 have 
for my trouble, I have done : your father would 
Jiot treat me thus — and I tt’iV/say, that the hint you 
gave was an unbrotherly one. 

Not more unbrotherly than all the rest of his 
conduct to me, of late, matlam, said I. 1 swic by 
this specimen of his violence, how every body has 
been brought into his measures. Had I any the 
least apprehension of ever being in Mr. Solrnes's 
pou er, this ?night have aftected me. But you see, 
sir, to Mr. Solmes, what a conduct is thought ne- 
cessary to enable you to arrive at your ungene- 
rous end. You see how my brother courts for 
you ! 

J disclaim Mr. Harlowe's violence, madam, wnth 
all my soul. I will never remind you — 

Silence, worthy sir, said I ; 1 will take care you 
never shall have the opportunity. 

Less violence. Clary, said my uncle. Cousin 
James, you are as much to blame as your sister. 

In then came my sister. Brother, said she, you 
kept not your promise. You are thought to be to 
blame within, as well as here. Were not Mr. 
Solmes's generosity and affection lo the girl ividl 
known, what you nave said would be inexcusable. 
My father desires to sjieak with you j and with 
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you, 3mit; and with you, uncle; and with you, 
Mr. Solmes, if you please. 

They all four withdrew into the next apartment. 

I stood silent, as not knowing presently how to 
take this intervention of my sister’s. But she left 
me not long at a loss— O thou perverse thing, said 
she [poking out her angry face at me, when they 
were all gone, but speaking spitefully low] — what 
trouble do you give to us all! 

You and my brother, Bella, said I, give trouble 
to yourselves ; yet neitiier you nor he have any 
business to concern yourselves about me. 

She threw out sonic spiteful expressions, still in 
a low voice, as if she chose not to be heard with- 
out ; and I thought it best to oblige her to raise 
her tone a little, if I could. If I could, did I say ? 
It is easy to make a passionate spirit answer all 
one’s views upon it. 

She accordingly j(}amed out in a raised tone : and 
this brought my cousin Dolly in to us. Miss Har- 
lovve, your company is desired. 

I will come presently, cousin Dolly. 

But again provoking a severity from me which 
she could not bear, and calling me names ; in once 
more came Dolly, with another message that her 
company was desired. 

Not mine, I doubt. Miss Dolly, said I. 

The sweet-tempered girl burst out into tears, and 
shook her head. 

Go in before me, child, said Bella [vexed to see 
her concern for me], with thy sharp face like a new 
moon : what dost thou cry for ? Is it to make tiiy 
keen face look still keener? 

I believe Bella wils blamed, too, when she went 
in ; for I ht^ard her say. The creature was so pro- 
voking, there was no keeping a resolution. 

Mi'* Sohues, after a little while, came in again by 
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Ivnnsclf, to lake leave of me : full of scrapes and 
CQiupiiineiits; button well Uitoretl ami encouraged, 
to give me hope of liis declining lus suit. He beg- 
ged me not to ini];ute to him any of the severe 
things to which he had been a sorrowful witness. 
He besouglit iny compassion, as he called it. 

He said, the result w'as, that he had still hopes 
given him; and although discouraged by me, he 
was resolved to persevere, while I remained single. 
— And such long and such painful services he talked 
of as never btdore were heard of. 

1 told him, in the strongest manner, w hat he had 
to trust to. 

Yet still he determined to persist. — While I was 
no man’s else, he must hope. 

What! said I, will you still pe rsist, when I de- 
clare, as 1 now do, that my aliections are engaged? 
— And let my brother make the most ol it. 

He knew’ my principles, anc(|adored rne lur them. 
He doubted not, that it w us in his pow er to make 
nie happy : and he was sure 1 would not wiiai the 
will to be so. 

1 assuretl him, that were I to be carried to my 
uncle’s, it sliould answer no end ; for I would never 
see him; mn* receive a line from liim ; nor hear 
a word in his favour, whoever w ere the person 
who should mention him to me. 

He was sorry for it. He must be miserable, were 
1 to hold in that mind. But he doubted not, that 1 
miglit be induced by my father and uncles to change 
it — 

JSevi r, nevcT, lie might depend upon it. 

it was ri(‘lily w orth his paiience, and the trial. 

At my expense ? — At the price of all iu\^ happi- 
ness, sir ? 

IJc hoped 1 should be induced to think other- 
wise. 
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And then would he have run into his fortune, his 
settlements, his affection— vowing, that never man 
loved a woman with so sincere a passion, as he 
loved me. 

I stopped him, as to the first part of his speech : 
and to the second, of the sincerity of his passion. 
What then, sir, said I, is your love to one, who must 
assure you, that never young creature looked upon 
man with a more sincere disapprobation, than I 
look upon« you ? and tell me, what argument can 
you urge, that this true declaration answers not be« 
forehand ? 

Dearest madam, what can I say ? — On my knees 
1 beg— 

And down the ungraceful w retch dropped on his 
knees. 

Let me not kneel in vain, madam ; let me not 
be thus despised. — And he looked most odiously 
sorro\vful. , 

I have kneeled too, Mr. Solmes : often have I 
kneeled : and I will kneel again — even to ^ou, sir, 
will I kneel, if there be so much merit in kneel- 
ing ; provided you w ill not be the implement of 
my cruel brother’s undeserved persecution. 

If all the services, even to w'orship you, during 
my w^holc life— -you, madam, invoke and expect 
mercy ; yet show none — 

Am I to be cruel to myself, to show mercy to 
you ; take my estate, sir, wnth all my heart, since 
you are such a favourite in thi:i house ! — Only 
leave me mysc(f— the mercy you ask for, do you 
show to others. 

If you mean to ray relations, madam — unwor- 
thy as they are, all shall be done that you shall 
prescribe. 

Who, I, sir, to find you bowels you naturally 
have not ? I to purchase iheir happiness by the for- 
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feituro of my oivn? What 1 ask you for, is lutrcy 
to myself ; that, since you seem to have some power 
tiVer my relations, you will use it in my bel^alf. 
Tell them, that you seel cannot conquer my aver- 
sion to you : tell them, if you arc a wise man, that 
you too much value your own happiness, to risk it 
against such a deterinined antipathy; tell them, 
that I am unworthy your offers : and that in mercy 
to yourself, as well as to me, you will not prose- 
cute a suit so impossible to be granted. 

I will risk all consequences, said the fell wretch, 
rising, with a countenance whitened over, as if 
with malice, his hollow eyes flashing fire, and 
biting his under lip, to show In*, could be manly. 
Your hatred, madam, shall be no objection w iiili 
me ; and I doubt not in a few days to have it in 
my power to show' you — 

You have it in your power, sir — 

He came well olf— /o sho'UD yo\i more generosity, 
than, noble as you are said to be to others, you 
show to me. 

The man’s face became his anger : it seems 
formed to express the passion. 

At that instant, again came in my brother— 
Sister, sister, sister, said he, with his teeth set, act 
on ilie terinagant part you have so newly assumed 
— most wonderfully well does it become you. It 
is but a short one, how ever. Tyranness in your 
Uirji, accuse others of your own guilt — but leave 
her, leave her, Mr. Solmes; her time is short. 
You’ll find her humble and mortified enough very 
quickly — then, how bke a little tame fool will she 
look, with her conscience upbraiding her, and beg- 
ging of you [with a whining voice, the barbarous 
brother spoke] to forgive and forget ! 

j^Io;'g he sai<l, as he flew' out, with a glorying 
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face, upon Shorey’s coming in to recal him on hi« 
violence. 

I removed from chair to chair, excessively fright- 
ed and disturbed at this brutal treatment. 

The man attempted to excuse himself, as being 
sorry for my brother’s passion. 

Leave me, leave me, sir, fanning — or I shall faint. 
And indeed I thought I should. 

He reyrnmended himself to my favour with an 
air of assurance ; augmented, as I thought, by adis 
tress so visible in me ; for he even snatched my 
trembling, my struggling hand; and ravished it to 
his odious moutli. 

I flung from him with high disdain : and he with- 
drew, bowing -and cringing; self-gratified, and en- 
joying, as 1 thought, tile confusion he saw me in. 

The wretch is now, methinks, before me ; and 
now I see him awkwardly striding backward, as he 
retired, till the edge of the opened door, which he 
ran against, remembered him to turn his welcome 
back upon me. 

Upon his withdrawing, Betty brought me word, 
that I was permitted to go up to my own chamber : 
and was bid to consider of every thing : for my 
time was short. TS'Cvintheless, she believed I 
might be permitted to stay till Saturday. 

She tells me, that although my brother and 
sister were blamed for being so hasty with me, yet 
w'^hen they made their report, and my uncle Antony 
his, of my provocations, they were all more deter- 
mined than ever in Mr. Solmes’s favour. 

The wretch himself, she tells me, pretends to be 
more in love with me than before; and to be ra- 
ther delighted than discouraged with the conversa- 
tion that passed between us. He ran on, slie says, 
in raptures, about the grace wherewith I should 
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dignify his board; and the like sort of stuff, either 
of Ais saying, or of /ter making. 

She closed all with a Now is your time, miss, to 
submit with a grace, and to make your own terms 
with him else, I can tell you, were I Mr. Solmes,. 
it should be worse for you : and who, miss, of our 
sex, proceeded the saucy creature, would admire a 
rakish gentleman, when she might be admired by 
a sober one to the end of the chapter ? ^ 

She made this further speech to me on quitting 
my chamber — You have had amazing good luck, 
miss, 1 must tell you, to keep your writings con- 
cealed so cunningly. You must needs think I 
know that you are always at your pen : and as you 
endeavour to hide that knowledge from me, I do 
not think myself obliged to keep your secret. But 
I love not to aggravate. I had rather reconcile by 
much. Peace-making is my talent^ and ever was. 
And had 1 been as much your foe, as you imagine, 
you had not perhaps been here now. But this, 
however, I do not say to make a merit with you, 
miss : for, truly, it will be the better for you the 
sooner every thing is over with you. And better 
for me, and tor every one else ; thaPs certain. Yet 
one hint 1 must conclude with ; that your pen and 
ink (soon as you are to go away) wdll not be long 
in your power, I do assure you, miss. And then, 
having lost tkat amusement, it will be seen, how 
a mind so active as yours will be able to employ 
itself. 

This hint alarms me so much, that I shall in- 
stantly begin to conceal, in different places, pens, 
ink, and paper ; and to deposit some in the ivy 
summer-house, if I can find a safe place there ; and, 
at the worst, 1 have got a pencil of black, and ano- 
ther of red lead, which 1 use in my drawings ; and 
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my patterns shall serve for paper, if I have nor 
other. 

How lucky it was, that I had got away my pa- 
pers ! They made a strict search for them ; that I 
can see, by the disorderly manner they have left 
all things in: for you know t)iat I am such an ob- 
server of method, that I can go to a bit of ribband, 
or lace, or edging blindfold. The same in my 
hooks : which they have strangely disordered and 
mismatched ; to look behind them, and in some of 
them, I suppose. Mv clothes tob are rumpled not 
a little. No place has escaped them. To your 
hint, I thank you, are they indebted for their dis- 
appointment. 

The pen, through heaviness and fatigue, dropt 
out of my fingers, at the word indebted. I resume 
it, to finish the sentence ; and to tell you, that I 
am. 

Your for ever obliged and affectionate 

CL. HARLOWE. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

TVIISS CLAll ISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWK. 

Wednesday, 11 oVkick, April 5. 

I MUST write as I have opportunity; making use 
of my concealed stores: for iny pens and ink (all 
of each that they could find) are taken from me ; 
as I shall tell you more particularly by-and-by. 

About an hour ago, I deposited mv long letter 
to you; as also, in the usual place, a billet to Mr. 
Lovelace, lest his impatience should put him upon 
some rashness ; signifying, in four lines, ' that 
the interview was over; and that I hoped ray 
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Rteady refusal of Mr. Solmcs would discourage any 
further applications to me in his favour.^ 

Although I was unable (through the fatigue I 
had undergone, and by reason of sitting up all 
night, to write to you; wiiich made me lie longer 
than ordinary this nuiruiiig) to deposit my letter 
to you sooner ; yeti hope you will have it in such 
good time, as that you will he able to send me an 
answer to it this night, or in the morning early; 
w hich, if ever so short, will inform me, whether I 
may depend upon your mother’s indulgence or not. 
This it behoves me to know^ as soon as possible ; 
for they are resolved to hurry me away on Satur- 
day next at furthest ; perhaps to-morrow. 

1 will now inform you of all that happened pre- 
vious tf) their taking aw^ay my pen and ink, as well 
as of the manner in which that act of violence was 
committed ; and this as briefly as I cam 

My aunt, wdio (as well as Mr. Solmcs, and my 
two uncles) lives here, I think, came up to #ne, 
and said, she Avouid fain have me hear what Mr. 
Solmes had to say of Mr. Lovelace — only that 1 
might 1)0 apprised of some things, that >voukl con- 
vince me w hat a vile man he is, and w hat a wretch- 
ed husband he must make. I might give them w hat 
degree of credit I pleased; and take them with 
abatement for Mr. Soluies’vS interestedness, if 1 
thouglit tit. But it might be of use to mo, were it 
but to (jUestion Mr. Lovelace indirectly upon some 
of them, that related to m\fsc\f\ 

I was inditlerent, I said, about wdiat he could say 
of me ; as 1 was sure it could not be to my disad- 
vantage : and as he had no reason to impute to me 
the forwardness wdiich my unkind friends had so 
causelessly taxed me with. 

She said, that he gave himself high airs on 04,- 

VOL. II. Y 
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count of his family ; and spoke as despicably of 
ours as if an alliance with us were beneath him. 

I replied, that he was a very unworthy man, if 
it were true, to speak slightingly of a family, which 
was as good as his own, ^bating that it was not 
allied to the peerage: that the dignity itself, I 
thought, conveyed more shame than honour to de- 
scendants, who had not merit to adorn, as well as 
to be adorned by it: that my brother's absurd pride, 
indeed, which made him every where declare, he 
would never marry but to quality, gave a disgrace- 
ful preference against ours : but that were I to be 
assured, that Mr. Lovelace was capable of so mean 
a pride as to insult us, or value himself on such an 
accidental advantage, I should think as despicably 
pf his sense, as every body elstidid of his morals. 

She insisted upon it, that he had taken such li- 
berties; and offered to give some instances, which, 
she said, would surprise me. 

h answered, that were it ever so certain that 
Mr. Lovelace had taken such liberties, it would be 
but common justice (so much hated as he was by 
all our family, and so much inveighed against in 
all companies by them) to inquire into tlie pro- 
vocation he had to say w'hat was imputed to him ; 
and whether the value some of my friends put upon 
the riches they possess (throwing perhaps con- 
tempt upon every other advantage, and even dis- 
crediting their own pretensions to family, in order to 
depreciate his) might not provoke him to like con- 
tempts. Upon the whole, madam, said I, can you 
say, that the inveteracy lies not as much on our 
side, as on his f Can he say any thing of us more 
disrespectful than we say of him f — And as to the 
suggestion, so often repeated, that he will make a 
bad husband, is it possible for him to use a wife 
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worse than I am used; particularly by my brother 
and sister ? 

Ah, niece! ah, my dear! how hrmly has this 
wicked man attached you! 

Perhaps not, madam. But' really great care 
should be taken by fathers and mothers, when they 
would have their daughters of their minds in these 
})articulars, not to say things that shall necessitate 
the child, in honour and generosity, to take part 
with the man her friends are averse to. But, wav- 
ing all this, as I have offered to renounce him for 
ever, 1 see not wliy he should be mentioned to me, 
nor why I should be wished to hear any thing about 
him. 

Well, but still, my dear, there can be no harm to 
let Mr. Solmes tell .you what Mr. Lovelace has said 
ofyow. Severely as you have treated Mr. Solmes, 
he is fond of attending you once more : he begs to 
be heard on this head. 

If it be proper for me to hear it, madam — 

It is, eagerly interrupted she, very proper. 

Has w hat lie has said of me, madam, convinced 
yow of Mr. Lovelace’s baseness ? 

It has, iny dear : and that you ought to abhor 
him fur it. 

Then, dear madam, be pleased to let me hear it 
from 1 /our mouth : there is no need that I should 
see Mr. Solmes, when it will have double the weight 
i’rom you. What, madam, has the man dared to 
say of me ? 

My aunt was quite at a loss. 

At lastjWell, said she, I see how you are attached. 
I am sorry for it, miss. For I do assure you it will 
signify nothing. You must be Mrs. Solmes, and 
that in a very few days. 

If consent of heart, and assent of voice, be neces- 
sary to a marriage, 1 am sure 1 never can, nor ever 

Y 2 
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wiil,, be married to Mr. Solmes, And what n ill 
any of iny relations be answerable for, if they 
force ray hand into his, and hold it there till the 
service be read; I perhaps insensible, and in Ills, 
all the time ! 

What a romantic picture of a forced marriage 
have you drawn, niece I Some people would say, 
you have given a fine description of your own ob- 
stinacy, child. 

My bvtWher and sister would: but you, madam, 
distinguish, X am sure, between obstinacy and aver- 
sion. 

Supposed aversion may ow'e its rise to real obsti- 
nacy, my dear. 

I know my own heart, madam. I wnshyo/^ did. 

Well, but sec Mr. Solmes once more, niece. It 
will oblige, and make for you, more than you 
imagine. 

What should I see him for, madam ? — Is the 
mail fund of hearing me declare my aversion to 
himr — Is he desirous of having me more and more 
incense my friends against myself .^ — 0 mj/ cunning, 
mij ambitious brother! 

Ah, my dcai- ! — w ith a look of pity, as if she un- 
derstood ihe meaning of my exclamation — but must 
that necessarily be the case ? 

It iimsi, madam, if they will take ofFonce at me 
for declaring my steadfast detestation of Mr. Solmes 
as a hushamJ. 

Mr. Solmes is to be pitied, said she. lie adores 
you. He longs to see you once more. He lovCvS 
you the better for your cruel usage of him yester- 
day. He is in rajKures about you. 

Ugly creature, thought I ! — He in raptures ! 

What a cruel wretch must he he, said 1, who 
can enjoy the distress to which he so largely con- 
JiiJjutes ! — But I see, 1 sec, madam, that 1 am con- 
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sldered as an animal to be baited^ to make sport 
for my brother and sister, and Mr. Solmes. They 
are all, all of them, wanton in their cruelty. — I, 
madam, see the man ! — the man so incapable of 
pity ! — Indeed I will not see him if I can help it, 
— Indeed I will not. 

What a construction does your lively wit put 
upon the admiration Mr. Solmes expresses of you ! 
— Passionate as you were yesterday, and contemp- 
tuously as you treated him, he dotes upon you for 
the very severity by which he suffers. He is not 
so ungenerous a man as you think him : nor has he 
an unfeeling heart. — Let me prevail upon you, my 
dear (as your father and mother expect it of you) 
to see him once more, and hear wliat he has to say 
to you. 

flow can I consent to see him again, when yes- 
terday’s interview was interpreted by you, madam, 
as w ell as by every other, as an encouragement to 
him ? When I myself declared, that if I saw him a 
second time by my ow'n consent, it might be so 
taken ? — And when I am determined never to en- 
courage him ? 

You might spare your reflections upon me, miss. 
I have no thanks either from one side or the other. 

And aw ay she flung. 

Dearest madam! said I, following her to the 
door — 

But she would not hear me further; and her 
sudden bi'^'^hing from me occasioned a hurry to 
some mean listener; as the slipping of a foot 
from the landing-place on the stairs discovered to 
me. 

I had scarcely recovered myself from this attack, 
w'hen up came Betty — Miss, said she, your com- 
pany is desired below stairs in your own parlour. 

By whom, Betty ? 

V 3 
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How can 1 tell, miss ?*-i-Perhaps by your . sister, 
perhaps by your brother—! know they won’t couie 
up stairs to your a[)artmeiit again. 

Is Mr. Solmcs gone, 

3 believe he is, miss — would you have him sc nt 
for bac k ? said the hold creature. 

Down I >vent : and to whom should I be sent tor 
but%) my brother and Mr. Solmes ! The laru r 
standing sneaking behind the door, so that I saw 
him not till I was mockingly Ifd by the hand into 
the room by my brother. And then I started as if 
1 had beheld a ghost. 

You are to sit down, Clary. 

And what then brother? 

Why then, you are to put ofi' that scornful look, 
and hear what Mr. Holmes has to say to you. 

Sent for dow n to be baited again ! tiiougiit 1. 

Madam, said Mr. Solmes, as if in haste to sf>eak, 
k’st he should not have an 0|)portunitv given him, 
[and indeed h(\judged right] Mr. Lovelace is a de- 
clared marriage hater, and has a design u[)on your 
honour, if ever — 

Base accuser! said I, in a passion, snatclilng mv 
hand from ujy brot lieu*, who was insolently motion- 
ing to give it to Mr. Solmcjs; he has not! — hc^ dares 
nc3l ! — But have, if endeavouring to force a i’ixc 

mind be to dishonour it! 

O thou violent creature ! said my brotlier — but 
not gone yet — for 1 w as rushing aw ay. 

What mean you, sir, [struggling veliemeutiy xo 
get away] to detain me thus against my will r 

You shall not go, violence; clasping his unbrc«- 
therly arms about me. 

Tiien let not Mr. Solmes stay. — Why hold you 
me thus ? He shall not ior your oivn sake, if 1 can 
help it, see how barbarously a brother can treat a 
lister who deserves not evil treatment. 
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And 1 struggled so v(du;niently to ge^tlVom him, 
that he was forced to quitiny hand; which he did 
w ith these words — IJegone then, fury !~~I low strong 
ivS will ! — 'fhere is no holding her. 

And up I Hew to niy chamber, and locked my- 
self in, trembling and out of breath. 

In less than a <|uarterof an hour up came Betty. 
I let her in upon her tapping, and asking (half out 
of breatli too) for admittance. 

7'he Lord have mercy upon us! said she. — What 
a confusion of a house is this! — [hurrying up and 
down, fanning herself with her handkerchief] Such 
angry masters and mistresses ! — Such an obstinate 
young lady ! — Such an humble lover ! — Such en- 
luged uncles! — Such — O dear! — dear! what a 
topsy-turvy house is this ! — And all for what, trow' ? 
— Only because a young lady maj/ be happy, and 
will 7iot ? — Only because a young lady xvill have a 
liusband, and will 7iot have a husband.^ What 
hurly-burlies arc here, w here all used to be peace 
and quietness ! 

Thus she ran on to herself, while I sat as patiently 
as 1 could (being assured that her errand was not 
designed to be a welcome one to me) to observe 
when her soliloquy would end. 

At last, turning to me — 1 must do as 1 am bid. 
I can^i help it — don’t be angry w ith me, miss. But 
I must carry down your pen and ink : and that this 
111 (UM cut. 

By w hose order ? 

By your papa’s and uianmiu’s. 

How shall 1 know that ? 

She ollered to go to my closet ; 1 slept in before 
her; Touch it if you dare. 

Up came rny cousin Dolly — Madam! — madam ! 
said the poor weeping good-natured creature, iu 
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broken sentences — you must— indeed you must — 
deliver to Betty — or to me — your pen and ink. 

Must I, my sweet cousin? Then J will to you; 
but not to this bold body. And 1 gave my standish 
to her. 

I am sorry, very sorry, said she, to be the mes- 
senger : but your papa will not have you in the 
same house with him: he is resolved you shall be 
carried away to-morrow, or Saturday at furthest. 
And tlierefore your pen and ink are taken away, 
that you may give nobody notice of it. 

And away went the dear girl, very sorrowful, 
carrying down with her my standish, and all its 
furniture, and a little parcel of pens beside, which 
having beeJi seen when the great search was made, 
she was bid to ask for. As it happened, I had not 
diminished it, having hid half a* dozen crow quills 
in as many dilfercnt places. It was lucky ; for I 
doubt not they had numbered how many were in 
ihe ])arcel. 

Betty ran on, telling me, tliat my mother was 
now as much incensed against me as any body — 
that my doom was fixed — that my violent beha- 
viour had not left one to plead for me — that Mr. 
Solrnesbit his lip, and muttered, and seemed to have 
more in Jus head than could come out at his rnouth; 
tliat was her phrase. 

And yet she also hinted to me, that the cruel 
wretch took pleasure in seeing me; although so 
much to my disgust — and so wanted to see me 
again. Must he not be a savage, my dear ? 

The wench w ent on — that my uncle Harlowe 
said, that now he gave me up — tliat he pitied Mr. 
Solmes — yet hoped he would not think of this to 
my detriment hereafter : that my unde Antony 
was of opinion, that I ought to smart for it ; and. 
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for her part — and then, as one of the family, slie 
gave her opinion of the same side. 

As I have no other way of hearing any thing 
that is said or intended below, 1 bear sometimes 
more patiently than I otherwise should do with her 
impertinence. And indeed she seems to be in all 
my Inother’s and sister’s councils. 

MissHcrvcy came up again, imd demanded aii 
half-pint ink-bottle which they had seen in my 
closet. 

I gave it her without hesitation. 

If they have no suspicion of my btdng able to 
write, they " ill perhaps let me stay longer than 
otherwise they would. 

This, my dear, is now my situation. 

All my dependence, all my hopes, are in your 
mother’s favour. But for that, I know not ivhat I 
might do; furwiio cun tell what will come ne.\t ? 


LETTER XXXV. 

MISS CLARISSA IIAIILOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

W ednesday?, four o'clock in the afternoon. 

I AM just returned from depositing the letter 1 so 
lately finished, and such of Mr. Lovelace’s lettei’s 
as I had nut sent you. My long letter I found re- 
maining there. — So you will have both together. 

1 am concerned, methinks, it is not with you. — 
But your servant cannot always be at leisure. 
However, I will deposit as fust as I write. I must 
keep nothing by me now: and when 1 write, lock 
myself in, tliat 1 may not be surprised now tlicy 
think 1 have no pen and ink. 

I found in the usual place another letter from 
this diligent man: and by its coiiienls a coufiriua'» 
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tion that nothing passes in this house bat he knotvs 
it ; and that almost as soon as it passes. For this 
letter must have been written before lie could have 
received my billet; and deposited, I suppose, when 
that was taken away ; yet lie compliments me in it 
upon asserting myself (as he calls it) on that occa- 
sion to my uncle and to Mr. Solmcs. 

‘ He assures me, however, that they are more 
and more determined to subdue me. 

MIc sends me the compliments of his family; 
and acijuaints me with th(?ir earnest desire to see 
me amongst them. Most vehemently iloes he 
press for my quitting this house wliile it is in my 

} )ower to gel away ; and again begs leave to order 
lis uncle’s chariot and six to attend my commands 
at the stile leading to the coppice adjoining to the 
paddock. 

' Settlements to my own will he again offers. 
Lord M. and Lady Sarah and Lady Betty to be 
guarantees of his honour and justice. But if I 
choose not to go to either of those ladies, nor yet 
to make him the happiest of men so soon as it is 
nevertheless his hope that I will, he urges me to 
withdraw to my own house, and to accept c>f iny 
Lord M. for my guardian and protector till iny 
cousin Mordeu arrives. He can ( ontrive to give 
me easy possession of it, and will fill it with his fe- 
male relations on the lirst invitation fn>m me; and 
Mrs. Norton or Miss Howe may be undoubltMlIy 
prevailed upon to be with me for a time. There 
can be no pretence for litigation, he says, when I 
am once in it. Nor, if I choose to have it so, w ill 
he appear to visit me: nor presume to mention 
marriage to me till all isijuict and (rasy ; till every 
method I shall prescribe for a reconciliation with 
my friends is tried ; till my cousin ciiincs; till such 
Settlements are drawai as he shall approve of for 
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me; and that I have unexceptionable proofs of his 
own good behaviour/ 

As to the disgrace a person of my character may 
be apprehensive of upon quitting my father’s house> 
he observes (too truly I doubt), ^ that the treat-, 
ment I meet with is in every one’s mouth : yet that 
the public voice is in my favour: my friends them- 
selves, he says, expect that 1 will do myself what 
he calls this justice : wdiy else do they confine me ^ 
He urges, that, thus treated, the independence J 
have a right to will be my sufficient excuse, going 
but from their house to my own, if I choose that 
measure; or in order to take possession of my own, 
if I do not : that all the di.sgrace I can receive they 
have already given me : that his concern and his 
family’s concern in my honour will be equal to my. 
o^vn, if he may be so happy ever to call me his : 
and he presumes, he says, to aver, that no family 
can better supply the loss of my ow n friends to me 
than his, in whatever way 1 shall do them the ho- 
nour to accept of his and their protection. 

' But he repeats, that, in ail events, he will op- 
pose my being carried to my uncle’s ; being well 
assured that I shall be lost to him for ever if once 
1 enter into that house.’ He tells me, ‘ that my 
brother and sister, and Mr. Solmes, design to be 
there to receive me: that my father and mother 
will not come near me till the ceremony is actually 
over; and that then they will appear, in order to try 
to reconcile me to rny odious husband, by urging 
upon me the obligations 1 shall be supposed to be 
under from a double duty.’ 

How% my dear, arn 1 driven on one side, and in- 
vited on the other ! — ^This last intimation is but a 
too probable one. All the steps they take seem to 
tend to this ! And, indeed, they have deciarc‘d 
almost as much. 
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He owns, ^ that he has already taken In's mea- 
sures upon this intelligence. — But that he is so de- 
sirous lor my sake (I must suppose, he says, that he 
owes thetn no forbearance for their own) to avoid 
coming to extremities, that he has suffered a per- 
son, whom they do not suspect, to acquaint them 
with his resolutions, as if come at by accident, if 
they persist in their design to carry me by violence 
to my uncle’s, in hopes that they may be induced 
from the fear of mischief which may ensue to 
change their measures : and yet he is aware that he 
has exposed himself to the greatest risks by having 
caused this intimation to be given them; since, ii’ 
lie cannot benefit himself by tneir fears, there is no 
doubt but they will doubly guard themselves 
against him upon it.^ 

What a dangerous enterpriser, however, is this 
man ! 

^ He begs a few lines from me by way of answer 
to this letter, either this evening or to-morrow 
morning. If he be not so favoured, he shall con- 
clude, from what he knows of tlie fixed determina- 
tion of my relations, that I shall he under a closer 
restraint than before: and he shall be obliged to 
take his measures according to that presumption.* 

You will see by this abstract, as well as by his 
letter preceding this (for both run in tlie same 
strain), how strangely forward the difficulty of my 
situation has brought him in his declarations and 
proposals, and in his threatenings too; which, but 
for tliat, I would not take from liim. 

Something, however, 1 must speedily resolve 
upon, or it will be out of my power to help my- 
self. 

Now I think of it, I will inclose his letter (so 
might have spared the abstract of it) that voii may 
the better judge of all his proposals and intelli- 
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and lest it should fall into other hands. I 
cannot forget the contents, although 1 am at a loss 
what answer to return *. 

I cannot bear the thoughts of throwing myself 
upon the protectioji of his friends: — but I will not 
examine his proposals closely till I hear from you. 
Indeed I have no eligible hope Imt in your mother’s 
goodness. Hers is a protection I could more repu- 
iably fly to than to that of any other person : and 
from licr’s should be ready to return to my father’s 
(for the breach then would not be irreparable, as 
it would he if I fled to his family) : to return, I 
repeat, on such terms as shall secure but my nepa^ 
live, not my independence : 1 do not aim at that (so 
shall lay your mother under the less difficulty) ; 
although 1 have a right to be put into possession of 
my grandfather’s estate, if 1 were to insist upon it : 
— such a right, I mean, as my brother exerts in 
the estate left Jdm: and which nobody disputes. — 
God forbkl that 1 should ever think myself freed 
from my father’s reasonable control, wliateyer right 
my grandfather’s will has given me ! He, good 
gentk man, left me that estate as a reward of my 
duty, mid not to set me above it, as has been justly 
hinii-d to me : and this reflection makes me more 
feari'ul of not answering the intention of so valuable 
a beijnest. — O that my friends knew but my heart ! 
— Would but think of it as they used to do ! — For 
once more 1 say, if it deceive me not, it is not 
altered, altbougi\ theirs are! 

Would but your mother permit you to send her 
chariot, or chaise, to the by-place where Mr. 
Lovelace proposes Lord M.’s shall come (provoked, 
intimidated, and apprehensive as I am), 1 would 

* Slif^ accordingly incloses Mr. Lovelace’s letter. But ai 
the most material contents of it are given in her abstract, it it 
j omitted. 
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not hesitate a moment \vhat to do. Place me any 
where, as I have said before — in a cot, in a garret; 
any where — disguised as a servant — or let me pass 
as a servant’s sister — so that I may but escape ]VI r, 
Solmes on one hand, and the disgrace of refuging 
with the family of a man at enmity with my own 
on the other, and I shall be in some measure ha[>- 
py ! — Should your good mother refuse me, what 
refuge, or w^hose, can 1 fly to ? — Dearest creature 
advise your distressed friend. 

* * * 

I broke off here — I was so excessively uneasy, 
that I durst not trust myself with my own reflec- 
tions : I therefore went down to the garden, to try 
to calm my mind, by shifting the scene. I took 
but one turn upon the filberd-walk, when Betty 
came to me. Here, miss, is your papa — here is 
your uncle Antony I — here is niy young master — 
and my young mistress coming to take a walk in 
the garden; and your papa sends me to see where 
you are, for fear he should meet you. 

I struck into an oblique path, and got behind the 
yew hedge, seeing my sister appear; and there con- 
cealed myself till they were gone past me. 

My mother, it vseenis, is not well. My poor 
mother keeps her chamber — should slm be worse, I 
should have an additional unhappiness, in appre- 
hension that my re[)Utcd undutil’ulness had touched 
her heart. 

You c annot imagine what rny emotions were be- 
hind the yew hedge, on seeing my father so near 
me. I was glad to look at him through the hedge 
as he passed by : but I trembled in every joiiii, 
w hen I heard him utter these w ords : Son James, to 
you, and to Bella, and to yuii, ]»rother, do I w holly 
commit this matter. That 1 was meant 1 cannot 
doubt. And yet why was I so affected ; since I 
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may be said to have been given up to the crtielty 
of niy brother and sister for many days past ? 

* * * 

While my father remained in the garden, I sent 
my <lutiful compliments to my mother, with in- 
<juiry after In r health, by Shorey, whom I met 
accidentally upon tlic stairs; for none of the ser- 
vants, except my gaolcress, dare to throw them- 
selves in my way. 1 had the mortification of uch 
a return, as made me repemt my message, though 
not my concern for her hoalth. ‘ Let her not in- 
fjuire aft(^r the disorders she occasions,' was her 
harsh answer. ' I will not receive any coinpli- 
jiieiifs from fier.’ 

Very, very liard, my dear ! Indeed it is very 
luird. 

* * * 

1 have the pleasure to hear that niy mother is 
already better. A colicky disorder, to which she 
is too subject. It is ho[)ed it is gone off— God 
send it may ! — Every evil that happens in this house 
is owing to me ! 

This good news was told me, with a circumstance 
very unacceptable ; for Betty said, she had orders 
to let me kimw, that my guivlen walks and poultry 
visits were suspected: and that both will be pro- 
hibited, if 1 stay here till Saturday or Monday. 

Possibly this is said by order, to make me go 
w ith less reluctance to my uncle's. 

My mother bid her say, if I expostulated about 
tliese orders, and about my pen and ink, ‘ that 
reading w as more to the purpose at present than 
writing : that by the one I inight be taiiglit my 
duty ; that the otiier, considering whom 1 w as be- 
lieved to w rite to, only stilfened my w ill : that my 
needle- works had better be pursued than my air- 
z 2 
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uigs> w hich w^ero observed to be taken in all wea- 
thers/ 

So, my dear, if I do not resolve upon something 
soon, 1 shall neither be able to avoid the intended 
evil, nor have it in my power to correspond with 
you. 

W'fdm’sday night. 

All is in a huiry belo^v'^ stairs. Betty is in and 
out like a spy. Something is working, 1 know* not 
what. 1 am really a good deal disordered in body 
as well as mind. Indee^l I am quite heart-sick. 

I will go down, though his almost dark, on pre- 
tence of getting a little air and composure. Robert 
has my two former, 1 liope, before now : and 1 will 
deposit this, with Lovelace’s inclosed, if I can, for 
fear of another search. 

1 know not what 1 shall do ! — All is so strangely 
busy ! — Boors clajit to — going out of one a|)art- 
luent, hurry ingly, as 1 may say, itito another. Betty 
in her alarming w ay, siareing, as if of frighted im- 
portance; twice With me in half an hour; called 
down in haste by Shorey the last time ; leaving 
me v\ ith still more meaning in her looks and ges- 
tures — yet possibly nothing in all this w’onhy of 
my apprehensions — 

Here again comes the creature, w ith her deep- 
drawn allected sighs, and her O deara ! O dears / 

* * * 

More dark hints thrown out by the saucy crea- 
ture. But site will not explain herself. ‘Suppose 
iliis pretty business ends in murder !’ she says, * J 
may rue my opposition as long as 1 live, for aught 
she knows. Parents will not be bajjled out of their 
cdtihircii by impudent gt iulemen; jmr is it ht they 
should. It may come home to nie uiiea 1 l.eu\V 
expect it.* 
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’J hose ai<‘ the gloomy and perplexing hints this 
impertinent throws out. Prohahly they arise from 
tlie iiilurmation Mr. Lovelace says he lias secretly 
permitted them to have (from his vile double-faced 
agent, 1 sij[)pose !) of his resolution to prevent my 
being carried to iny uncle’s. 

IJovv jmtly, if so, may this exasperate them! — 
How am I driven to and fro, like a feather in the 
wind, at tlie pleasure of the rash, the selfish, and 
the headstrong ! and when I am as averse to the 
jiroceedings of the one as I am to those of the 
other I For although I was induced to carry on this 
unhappy correspondence, as I think I ought to call 
it, in hopes to prevent mischief; yet indiscreet 
measures are fallen upon by the ra li man, before 
1, who am so much concerned in the event of the 
present contentions, can be consulted: and be- 
tween his violence on one hand, and that of my 
relations on the other, I find myself in danger from 
both. 

O my dear ! what is worldly wisdom but the 
height of folly! — I, the meanest, at least the 
youngest, of iny fathers family, to thrust myself 
m the gap betw een such uncontrollable spirits ! — 
To the intc! ceplion perhaps of the designs of pro- 
vidence, whicli may intend to make these hostile 
spirils their own punishers. — If so, what presump- 
tion ! — Indeed, my dear friend, I am afraid I have 
thought myself of too much conset|uence. But, 
however this be, it is good, ivhcn calamities befal us, 
that tec should look into ourselves, and fear. 

If 1 am prevented depositing tliis and the in- 
closed (as 1 intend to try to do, late as it is) I 
w ill add to it as occasion shall offer. Mean 
time, believe me to be 

Your ever affectionate and grateful 

CL. IIARLOWE. 
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Undrr ihe superscvlpiion, W) luvu with a pencil 
after she went down, 

* My two tormer art* not yet taken away — I am 
surprised — I hope you are well — I hope all is 
betwixt your mother ami you. 


LETTER XXXVI. 

Tyajss nowK to miss claki^sa haklowe. 

Thuisday moriiinji;, April 0. 

\ iiAVF your three letters. Never was there a 
creature more impationt on the most intciesting 
uncertainty titan I was, to know the event ol' the 
interview between you and Solnies. 

It behoves me to account to my dear tVieml, in 
her present unluippy situation, for evtu-y tiling that 
may have the least ap[)earance of negligence or 
remissness on my part. I sent Robin in the morn- 
ing early, in hoj^es of a <leposit. lie hntered 
about the place till near ten to no purpose; and 
then came away; my mother having given him a 
letter to carry to Mr. ilunl^s, which he was tc» de- 
liver before three, w hen only, in the day-tiim*, that 
gentleman is at home; and to bring her back an 
answer to it. Mr. Hunt’s house, you know, lies 
wide from Harlowe Place. Robin but just saved 
Ilia time: and returned not till it was too late to 
send him again. 1 could only direct him to set 
out befor<‘ day this morning; and if he got any let- 
ter, to ride as for his life to bring it to me. 

1 lay by myself: a most uneasy night 1 had 
through impatience; and being di.scom{msed will} 
it, lay longer than usual. Just as 1 was risen, in 
ca;ne Kitty from Robin with your three letters. 1 
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was not a quarter. ilressed ; ^ncl only slipt on niy 
morning gown; proceeding no further till 1 had 
read them all through, long as they are: and yet 1 
ofteti stopped to rave aloud (though by inyseif) at 
the devilish people you have deal with. 

How^ niy heart ri'^es at them all ! How poorly did 
they design to trick you into an encouragement of 
Solmes, from the extorted .interview ! — I am very, 
very angry at your aunt llervey — to give up her 
own judgment so tamely ! — And, not content to do 
so, to become sucii an acthe ixi.siruineiit in tlieir 
bands! — But it is so like the worhl! — So like my 
mother tool— -Next to her own child, there* is not 
aiiy ]>o(Jy living she values so much as she dees 
you : — yet it is — -Wiiy should we embroil ourselves, 
Nancy, w ith tlie alluirs of other peojilc ? 

Other people ! — Ilow' I hate tlie poor w ords, wdiere 
IVitmdship is x oncerried, and where the |)rotecrion 
tf) be given may be of so much consequence to a 
Iritnd, and of so little detriment to onc^s self! 

1 am ileliglited with your spirit, however. I 
i xpecled it not from you. Nor did they, I am 
sure. Nor would yotf, perhaps, have exerled it, if 
Lovelace’s inteiligviu\e of Solnie.s’s nursery oihees 
had not sta you up. i wH>nder not that t he w retch 
is said to love you the better for it. What an ho- 
«our wouM it be to ijim to have such a wife r And 
he can be even with you when you are so. He 
must ijudtted be a savage, as you say. — Yet he 
U.SS to blame for his perseverance than those of 
yoiU'own family whom most you reverence for 
liii. irs. 

Jt is veil, as I have often said, lliat 1 have not 
sucji provocations and trials; 1 should ])erhaps long 
ago have taken your cousin Dolly^N advice — yet 
dare 1 not to touch tliat key. I shall always lovo 
the good girl for lier tenderness to yt>u. 

J know not wlmt to say to Lovelace; nor what 
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to think of his promises, iior of his proposals to 
you. Tis certain that you are highly esteemed 
by all his family. The ladies are persons of un- 
blemished honour. My Lord M. is also (as men 
and peers g<») a man of honour. 1 could ieM what 
to advr e any other person in the wwld to do hut 
you. So much expected from you !— Such a shin- 
ing light! — Your quitting your fathcr^s houses and 
throwing yourself into the protection of a family, 
how e\ cr honourable, that has a man in it, whose 
persim, parts, declarations, and pretensions, will be 
thought to have engaged your warmest esteem ; — 
methii’ks I am rather for advising that you should 
get privately to London; and not to let either him, 
or any bod 3^ else but me, know where you are, till 
your cousin Morden comes. 

As to going to \'our uncle’s, that you must not 
do, if 3 0U can lielyr it. Nor must you have Soirnes, 
that’s certain * not only because of Ins umvortbiness 
in every respect, but because of the aversion \’ou 
have so openly avowed to him, wiiich every body 
knows and talks of, as they do of your approbation 
of the other. Lor your reputation-sake, thcreff»re, 
as well as to prevent mischief, you must either 
live single, or have Lovelace. 

If ynxi tiiink of going to London, let me know*; 
and 1 iufpe you will have ti/nt to allows nm a further 
conceit as to the manner of your getting away, 
and ihiiher, and how to procure proper lodgings 
for 3^ou, 

To obtain this thne, you must palliate a little, and 
come into some seeuiiiig compromise, if you can- 
not do otherwise. Driven as you arc driven, it w ill 
be strange if you arc not obliged to part with a 
few of your admirable punctilios. 

You will observe, from wdiai I have w ritten, that 
I have not succeeded with my mother. 

1 am extremely mortified and disappointed. We 
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Wave liad very strong debates upon it. But, be- 
ties the narrow argument of embroilm^ ourselves 
ivitli other pcopLe*s chairs, as above-mentioned, she 
will have it, that it is your duty to comply. Site 
says, she was always of opinion that daughiers 
should implicitly submit to the will of their parents 
in the great article of marriage ; and that she go- 
vertied herself accordingly in marrying iny fathei., 
who at first was more tlie choice ol’ her jmrents 
lhaii her own. 

This is what^he arjjues in behalf of her favourite 
Hickman, as well as tor Sohiies in your case. 

1 must not doubt but my mother always governed 
Jierself by this principle — because she sai/s she did. 
1 have likewise another reason to believe it; which 
you shall have, though it may not become me to 
give it — that they did not live so very liappiiy to- 
gether as one would hope people might do who 
married preferring each other at the time to the 
rest of the world. 

Somebody shall fare never the better for this 
double-meant policy of my mother, 1 do assure 
you. Such retrospection in her arguments to 
him, and to his address, it is but tit that he should 
sutler fur mj/ mortitication in failing to carry a 
jioint upon which 1 had set iny whole heart. 

Think, my dear, if in any way 1 cun serve you. 
If you allow of it, JL protes.t 1 will go oil* privately 
wdth you, and we wiJ live and die together. Think 
of it : improve upon my him, and commaiu] me. 

A little interruption. — What is breakfast lo the 
subject I am upon f 

* -x- * 

London, 1 am told, is the best hiding-place in tJic 
world. 1 liave written nothing but what 1 will 
stand to at the word of comniand. Wvniu.a lo\ fj 
^o engage in kuiglu-erraairy i)ow and ilieii; as \*cU 
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as to encourage it ia the men. But in your am , 
what 1 propose w ill not seem to have aiiy thing ot* 
that nature in it. It will enable me to perform 
w’hat is no more than a duty in sendng and coni- 
fdrtiiig a dear and worthy friend, w ho labours under 
undeserved oppres.sion : and you will ctmohfe, as I 
may say, your Anna Howe, if you allow her to be 
your Cimipaiiion in aOliction. 

I will i iigage, my dear, we shall not be in tow n 
together one month, before we surmount all dilli- 
culties : and this without being bAolden to any 
men-fellows for their protection. 

• I must repeat what I have often said, that the 
authors of your persecutions would not have pre- 
sumed to set on foot their selfish schemes against 
you, had they not depended upon the gentleness 
of your .spirit : tliough now, luiving gone so f ir, 
and having engaged oid authority in it [chide 
me if you will!] neither he nor thty know' how' to 
reel'd 0. 

When they find you out of their reach, and 
know that 1 am with you, you^ll see lunv iheyMl 
pull in their odious horns. 

I think, however, that you should have written 
to 3 our cousin Morden the moment they had be- 
gun to treat you disgracefully. 

I shall be imjiaticnt to hear whether they will 
attempt to carry you to your uncle\s. I remem- 
ber that Lord IVl /.s dismissed bailitf reported of 
Lovelace, that he had six or seven companions as 
bad as himself; and that the country was always 
glad when they left it*. He actually has, as 1 
Jiear, such a knot of them about him now. And, 
depend upon it, he wdll not sutler them quietly to 
cany you to your uncle’s: and whose must you 
be, if he succeeds in taking you from them ? 

* Vol. i. p. iii5. 
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I tremble for you, but. upon supposing what may 
be the conse(|uence of a oonflict upon this occasion. 
Lovelace owes some of them vengeance. This 
gives me a double concern, that my mother should 
refuse her consent to the protection I had set my 
heart upon procuring for you. 

My mother Avill not breakfast without me. A 
quarrel has its convcniencies sometimes. Yet too 
much love, 1 think, is as bad as too little. 

* * * 

\Ve have just now^ had another pull. Upon my 
word, she is excessively — ^what shall 1 say ? — unper- 
suadeable — 1 must let her off w'ith that soft word. 

Who was the old Greek that said, he governed 
Athens; his uoifet him; and his soiiy her? 

It was not my mother’s fault [I am writing to 
youy y^ou know] that she did not govern my father. 
But 1 am but a daughter I — Yet I thought I w as not 
quite so powerless when 1 was set upon carry irig a 
point as I find myself to be. 

Adieu, my dear ! — Happier times must come — 
and that quickly too. — The strings cannot long con- 
tinue thus overstrained. They must break or be 
relaxed. In either way, the certainty must he 
preferable to the suspense. 

Ojie Avord more ! 

I think in my conscience you must take one of 
these two alternatives; either to consent to let us go 
to London together privately'^ [in which case, I w ill 
[)rocure a vehicle,andmeet yo\x atyour appointment 
at the stile to w hich Lovelace proposes to bring his 
uncle’s chariot], or to put yourself into the pro- 
tection of Lord M. and the ladies of his f.imily. 

You have another, indeed ; and that is, if you 
are absoluudy resolved against Sohnes, to meet and 
marry Lovelace directly. 

W liichsoever of these you make choice of, you 
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will have this plea, both to youTiJelf aod to the 
worid, you are concluded by the sat^ie ni^fonA 
principfle that has governed ^our whole ^uduct 
ever since the contention between Lovelace and 
y<our brother has been on foot: that is to say^that 
you have chosen a lesser evil in hope, to prevent a 
greater. 

Adieu ! and heaven direct for the best, any be- 
loved creature, prays^ , 

Her 

ANNA HOWE. 


LETTER XXXVlL 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOlVE. 

Thursday, April 6; 

I THANK yon, my dearest friend, for the pains you 
have taken in accounting so alfectionately for iny 
papers not being taken away yesterday ; and i’or 
the kind protection you would have procured for 
me, if you could. 

This kind protection was what 1 wished for: but 
my w ishes, raised at first by your love, w'eie rather 
governed by my despair of other refuge [having 
behire cast about, and not being able to determine, 
what 1 on}:^ht to do, and what 1 vovld do, in a situa- 
tion so uiiliappy] than by a reasonable hope : for 
why indeed should any body embroil themselves 
for others, w hen they can avoid it } 

All my consolation is, asl have fref|ueHtly said; 
that 1 liavo not, by iny own inadverleuce or foUv, 
brought myself into tJiis sad situation. If 1 had, I 
should not have dared to look up to any bod} vvith 
the expeclation of protection or assistance, nor to 
you lor excuse of the trouble I give you. But ne- 
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vertheless we should not be angry at a person’s not 
doing that for ourselves^ or for our friend, w hich she 
thinks she ought not to do; and which she has it 
in her option tdther to do, or to let it alone. Much 
less have you a right to be displeased with so pru- 
dent a mother for not engaging herself so warmly 
in my favour as you wished she would. If my 
own aunt can give me uf>, and that against her 
judgment, as 1 may presume to say; and if my fa- 
ther and mother, and uncles, who once loved me so 
well, can join so strenuously against me ; can I 
expect, or ought you, the protection of your mo- 
ther, in opposition to them ? 

Indeed, iny dear love, [pernnt me to be Tery 
serious] 1 am afraid I am singled out (either for my 
own faults, or for the faults of my family, oi per- 
haps lor the faults of both) to be a very unhappy 
creat(jre ! — si^nal/j/ unhappy 1 For see you not how 
irresistibly the waves of allliction come tumbling 
dow n upon me ? 

We have been till within these few weeks, every 
one of us, loo happy. No iTosses, no vexations, 
but what we gave ourselves from the pamperedness, 
as I may call it, of our own wills. Surrounded by 
our heaps and stores, hoarded up as fast as acquired, 
we liave seemed to think ourselves out of the reach 
of the bolts of adverse fate. 1 w as the pride of all 
my friends, proud mi/self of their pride, and glory- 
ing in iny standing. Who know^s what the justic-e 
of heaven may inflict, in order to convince us that 
we are not out of the reach of misfortune ; and to 
reduce us to a better reliance than what we have 
hitherto presumptuously maoe r 

I should have been very lidlc the better for the 
convcrsation-Z'isils which the good Dr. Lewf u use ! 
to honour me with, and for the [n incipits i. ^ / .w/ 
(as I may say) into uiy earliest mind by vr / ; iciu*. 

VOL. II. A A 
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Mrs. Norton, founded on her reverend father’s ex * 
perience, as well as on her own, if I could not thus 
retrospect and argue, in such a strange situation as 
'we are in. Strah^ I may well call it; for don’t 
you see, my dear, that vre seem all to be impelled, 
as It were, by a perverse fate, which none of us are 
able to resist ? — And yet all arising (with a strong 
appearance of self-punishment) from ourselves? 
Do not my parents see the hopeful children, from 
whom they expected a perpetuity of worldly hap- 
piness to tneir branching family, now grown up to 
answer the till now distant hope, setting their an- 
gry faces against each other, pulling up by the 
roots, as I may say, that hope which was ready to 
be carried into a probable certainty ? 

Your partial love will be ready to acquit me of 
capital and mteruional faults: — nut oh, my dear! 
my calamities have humbled me enough to make 
me turn my gaudy <;ye inward ; to m&e me look 
into myself. — And wnat have I discovered there ? 
— ^Why, my dear friend, more secret pride and 
vanity than I could have thought had lain in my 
unexamined heart. 

If I am to be singled out to be the punisher of 
myself and family, who so lately was the pride of 
it, pray for me, my dear, that I may not be left 
wholly to myself; and that I may be enabled to 
support my character, so as to be justly acquitted 
of wailful and premeditated faults. The will of 
Providence be resigned to in the rest : ^srthat leads, 
let me patiently and unrepiningly follow ! — I shall 
not live always ! — May but rny closing scene be 
happy ! 

But I will not oppress you, my dearest Friend, 
with further reflections of this sort. I w ill take 
them all into myself. Surely I have a mind that 
has room for them. My alilictions are too sharp 
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/to last long. The crisis is at hand. Happier times 
you bid me hope for, I will hope. 

But yet I cannot but be impatient at times, to 
find myself thus driven, and my character so de- 
preciated and sunk, that were all the future to be 
happy, I should be ashamed to show my face in 
public, or to look up. And all by the instigation 
of a selfih brother and envious sister. — 

But let me stop : let me reflect ! — Are not these 
suggestions the suggestions of the secret pride 1 have 
been censuring ? Then, already so impatient ! But 
tliis moment so resigned, so much better disposed 
for reflection ! Yet 'tis hard, Tis very hard, to sub- 
due an embittered spirit ! — in the instant of its trial 
too! — O my cruel brother! — But now it riseV 
again. — I will lay down a pen I am so little able 
to govern. — And I will try to subdue an impatience, 
whicli (if my afflictions are sent me for corrective 
ends) may otherwise lead me into still more punish- 
able errors. — 

* * -Ir 

I will return to a subject w'hich I cannot fly from 
for ten minutes together — called upon especially 
as I am, by your three alternatives stated in the 
conclusion of your last. 

As to the first; to wit, yowr advice for me to es- 
cape to Londo7i-^[et me tell you, that the otlier hint 
or proposal which accompanies itperleclly frigh- 
tens me — surely, my dear (happy as you are, and 
indulgently treated as your mother treats you) you 
cannot mean what you propose ! What a wretch 
must I be, if, for one moment only, I could lend an 
car to such a proposal as this ! — /, to be the occa- 
sion of making such a mother’s (perhaps shortened) 
life unhappy to the last hour of it! — Ennoble you, 
A A 2 
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my dear creature! how must such an enterprise 
(the rashness public, the motives^ were they# excu- 
sable, /inra/e) debase you! — But I will nut dwell 
upon the subject — for yourot^w sake I wil) not. 

As to your second alternative, to put myself into 
the protection qf Lord AT. and qf the ladies qf' that 
family, I own to you (as I believe I have ovvued be- 
fore) that although to do this would be the same 
thing in the eye of the world as putting myself in- 
to Mr. liovel ace’s protection, yet I think 1 would 
do it rather than be Mr. Solmes^s wife, if there were 
evidently no other way to avoid being so. 

Mr. Lovelace, you have seen, proposes to con- 
trive a way to put me into possession of my own 
house; and he tells me, that he will soon fill it 
with the ladies of his family, as my visitoj s; — upon 
my invitation, however, to them. A very incon- 
siderate proposal 1 think it to be, and upon which 
I cannot explain myself to him. What an exer- 
tion of independency does it chalk out for me ! 
How, w'ere 1 to attend to him (ami not to the natu- 
ral consequences to which the follow ing of his ad- 
vice would lead me) might I be drawn by gentle 
w^ords into the perpetration of the most violent 
acts For how could I gain possession, but either 
by legal litigation, which, were 1 inclined to have 
recourse to it, (as I never can be) must take up 
time ; or by forcibly turning out the persons whom 
my father has placed there, to look after the gar- 
dens, the house, and the furniture — persons entirely 
attached to himself, and who, as 1 know', have been 
lately instructed by my brother? 

Your third alternative, to meet and marry Mr, 
Lovelace directly ; a man wdth w hose morals I am 
far from being satisfied — a step that could not be 
taken w ith the least hope of ever obtaining pardon 
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from dr reconciliation with any of my friends ; and 
against 'Which a thousand objediJonst rise in my 
inibd— is not to be tlmught of/ * * ' < 

What appears tO' me upon thd fullest ■delibera- 
tion the most eligible, if thiU ^dtiven, is 

the escaping to London.- <But I would'^forfeit all 
my hopes- of happiness in this life, ratheifthan you 
should go away with me, as you rashly; though 
with the kindest intention, propose. If I Could get 
safely thither, and be private* methinks I might 
remain absolutely independent of Mr. Lovelace, 
and at liberty either to make projX)sals to my 
friends',' or, should they renounce me, (and I had no 
other or better way) to make terms with him ; 
supposing my cousin Moi-den, on his arrival, were 
to join with my other relatioris. Bnt they would 
then perhaps indulge me in my choice of a single 
life, on giving him up ; the rcnct^iig to them this 
ofl*er, when at nr^ own liberty, will at least con- 
vince them that I was in earnest when I made it 
first : and, upon my word, I vjould stand to it, dear 
as you seem to think, when you are disposeil to 
rally me, it would cost me, to stand to it. 

if, my dear, you can procure a vehicle for us 
both, yon can perhaps procure one for singiy : 
but can it be done without embroiling yourse/f 
with your mother, or her with our family ?•— Be it 
coach, chariot, chaise, waggon, or horse, 1 matter 
not, provided you appear not to have a hand in my 
withdrawing. Only, in case it be one of the two 
latter, T believe 1 must dM re you to get me art 
ordinary gown and coat, dr , hah it, of some servant; 
having no concert with arty ’of our own: the more 
ordinary the-bettet’. Thej/ftiay be thrust inio the 
wood-house ; where I. can ''put them on; and then 
slide down ffoiu the bank that Separates the wood- 
yard from the green lane. 

A A '1 
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< But>al'a»! my dear« this> even this alternative, is 
not without difficulties, which to a spirit so little 
enterprising as mine, seem in a manner insuperable. 
These are my reflections upon it. 

1 am afraid, in the first place, that 1 shall not have 
time for the requisite preparations for an escape. 

Should 1 be either detected in those preparations, 
or jiursued and overtaken in my flight, and so 
brought back, then would they think themselves 
doubly warranted to compel me to have their 
Solnies: and, conscious of an intended fault, per- 
haps, I should be the less able to contend with 
them. 

But were I even to get safely to London, I know 
nobody there but by name, and those the trades- 
men to our family, who no doubt would he the first 
written to, and engaged to find me out. And should 
Mr. Lovelace discover where I was, and he and niy 
brotlier meet, what mischiefs might ensue between 
thcm> whether I were willing or not to return to 
Harlow^e Place ? 

But supposing I could remain there concealed, 
to what raigiit not my youth, my sex, and unac- 
quaintcdiiess with the ways of that great, wicked 
town, expose me ! — 1 should hardly dare to go 
to church for fear of being discovered. People 
would w^onder how I lived. Who knows but I 
migiit pass for a kept mistress ; and that, although 
nobody came to me, yet, that every time I w eiit 
out, it might be imagined to be in pursuance of 
6om^ assignation? 

You, my dear, who alone would know where to 
direct to me, would be watched in all your steps, 
and in all your messages; and your mother, at 
present not highly pleased with our correspon- 
dence, w^ould then have reason to be more dis- 
pleased ; and might not differences follow between 
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her and* you, that would make me vecy , unhappy 
were 1 to know them^ And bhi^ *thc .more likely, 
as you take it so unaccountabl 3 r^(aud, give me 
leave to say, so» ungenerously), into your head, to 
revenge yourself upon the innocent Mr. Hickman, 
for all the displeasure your mother gives you ? 

Were I^ovelace to find out my place of abode, 
that w'tfuld be t he same thing in >the *eyc of the 
world as if I had actAallyvgone off with him ; for 
would he, do you think, be prevailed upon to for- 
bear visiting me ? And then his unhappy character 
(a foolish man !) would be no credit to any young 
creature desirous of concealment. Indeed the 
world, let me escape whither and to whomsoever 
I could, would conclude him to be the contriver 
of it. 

These are the diflicidties which arise to me on 
revolving this scheme; which, nevertheless, might 
appear surmountable to a more enterprising spirit 
in my circumstances. If you, my dear, think them 
surmountable in any one of the cases put [and to 
be sure I can take no course but w hat must have 
some difficulty in it] be pleased to let me know 
3 'onr free and full thoughts upon it. 

Had you, my dear friend, been married, then 
should 1 have liad no doubt but that you and Mr. 
Hickman would have afforded an asylum to a poor 
creature more than lialf lost in her own apprehen- 
sion for Want of one kind protecting friend ! 

You say I should have written to my cousin Mor- 
den the moment I was treated disgracefully: but 
could 1 have believed that ray friends would not 
have softened by degrees when they saw my an- 
tipathy to their Solmes ? 

I had thoughts indeed several limes of writing to 
my cousin : but by the time an answer could have 
coinc, I imagined all would have been over, as if it 
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had nev«r been: so from day to day, from week 
to week, I hoped on : and, after all, I might as rea- 
sonably fear (as I have heretofore said) that iny 
cousin would be brought to side against me, as that 
some" of those I have named would. 

And then to appeal to a c&usin [I must have 
written witb warmth to engage him] against a fa- 
ther ; this W as not a desirable thing to set about. 
Then I had not, you know, one soul on my side ; 
my mother herself against me. To be sure my 
cousin would have suspended his judgment till he 
could have arrived. He might not have been in 
haste to come, hoping the malady would cure it- 
self: but //ad he written, his letters probably would 
have run in^the qualifying style; to persuade me 
to submit, or them only to relax. 

Had his letters been more on mi/ side than on 
theirs, they W'ould not have regarded them: nor 
perhaps himself, had he come and been an advocate 
for me : for you see how strangely determined 
they are; how' they have over-awed or got in every 
body; so that no one dare open their lips in rny 
behalf. And you have heard that my brother 
pushes his measures with the more violence, that 
all may be over with me before my cousin’s ex- 
pected arrival. 

But you tell me, that, in order to gain time, I 
\msst palliate ; that 1 must seem to compromise with 
my friends: but how palliate? how seem to coin- 
firomise? You would not have me endeavour to 
make them believe that I will consent to what I 
never intend to consent to! You would not have 
me try to gain time with a view to deceive! 

To dd tvil that good may come of it is forbidden : 
and shall 1 do evil, yet know not whether good 
may coine of it or not ? 

l^orbid it, heaven ! that Clarissa Harlowe should 
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hare it in her thought to serve, or even to save her- 
self at the expense of her sincerity, and by a 
studied deceit ! 

And is there, after all, no way to escape one 
great evil, but by plunging myself into another ? 
What an ill-fated creature am I ! — Pray for me, iny 
dearest friend ! — My mind is at present so much 
disturbed, that I can hardly pray for myself. 


LETTER XXXVHL 

MISS CLARISSA IIARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Thursday night 

Tin: alarming hurry 1 mentioned under my date of 
last night, and Betty’s saucy dark hints, come out 
to be owing to what I guessed they w'ere ; that is 
to say, to the private intimation Mr. Lovelace con- 
trived our family should have of his insolent resolu- 
tion, {insolent I must call it] to prevent my being 
carried to my uncle’s. 

1 saw’ at the time that it was as wrong with respect 
to ausw ering his own view as it waus insolent : for 
could he think, as Betty (I suppose from her bet- 
ters) justly observed, that parents would be in- 
sulted out of their right to dis])osc of their own 
child by a violent man whom they hate; and who 
could have no pretension to dispute that right with 
them, unlewss w hat he had from her who had none 
over herself? And how must this insolence of his, 
aggravated as ray brother is able to aggravate it, 
exasperate them against me ? 

The rash man has indeed so far gained his point, 
as to intimidate them from attempting to carry me 
aw ay : but he has put them upon a surer and a more 
desperate measure ; and this has driven me also 
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into one as desperate; the consequence of wiiicb^ 
although he could not foresee it may perhaps 
too well answer his great end, little as he aeserves 
to have it answered. 

In short, I have done, as. far as I know, the most 
rash thing that ever 1 did in iny life. 

But let me give you the motive, and then the 
action will follow of course. 

About six o’clock this evening, my aunt (who 
stays here all night; on my account, no doubt) 
came up, and tapped at my door, for 1 was writing; 
and had locked myself in. I opened it; and she 
entering, thus delivered herself : 

I come once more to visit you, my dear; but 
sorely against my will, because it is to impart to 
you matters of the utmost concern to you and to 
the w^hole family. 

What, madam, is now to be done with me ? said 
I, wholly attentive. 

You will not be hurried away to your uncle^s, 
child ; let that comfort y^ou. — They see your aver- 
sion to go. — You will not be obliged to go to your 
uncle Antony’s. 

How you revive me, madam ! This is a cordial 
to my heart ! 

I little thought, my dear, what was to follow 
this supposed coiidcscensioa. 

And then I ran over with blessings for this good 
news (and she permitted me so to do by her si- 
lence) ; congratulating myself, that I thought my 
father could not resolve to carry things to the last 

extremity. — 

Hold niece, said she, at last — you must not give 

• She was mistaken In this. Mr. Lovelace did foresee this 
consequence. All his contrivances led to it, and the whole 
fauiil3', as he boasts, unknown to themselves, were but so 
many puppets danced by his w’ires. See Vol. 1. p. 216. 
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youfself too much joy upon the occasion neither. 
—Don't bo surprised, my dear. — Why look you 
upon me, child, with so affecting an earnestness r — 
But you must be Mrs. Solmes for all that. 

I was dumb. 

She then told me, that they had had undoubted 
information, that a certain desperate ruffian (1 must 
excuse her that word, she said) had prepared 
armed men to way-lay my brother and uncles, 
and seize me, and carry me off^ — surely, she said, 
1 was not consenting to a violence that might b® 
followed by murder on one side or the other; per- 
haps on both. 

1 was still silent. 

That therefore iny father (still more exasperated 
than before) had changed his resolution as to my 
going to my uncle's; and was determined next 
Fuesday to set out thither himself yvhK my mother; 
and that (for it was to no purpose to conceal a re- 
solution so soon to be put in execution) I must not 
dispute it any longer — on Wednesday I must give 
my hand — as they would have me. 

She proceeded ; that orders were already given 
for a licence: that the ceremony was to be per- 
formed in my own chamber, 4n presence of all my 
friends, except of my father and mother, who 
would not return, nor see me, till all was over, and 
till they had a good account of my behaviour. 

The very intelligence, my dear! the veVy intelli- 
gence this which Lovelace gave me ! 

I was still dumb — only sigiiing as if my heart 
would break. 

She wx'nt on, comforting me as she thought. ' She 
laid before me the merit of obedience : and told 
me, that if it were my desire that my Norton 
siiould be present at the ccremcmy, it would be 
complied with: that the pleasure I should receive 
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&o^ii**r0c®nciling all my friends to mc^ and in their 
congratulations upon it> must needs oyerbalance 
ivith ,|iuch a one as me the difference of persons^ 
boi^ever preferable I might think the one man to 
the other : that love was a fleeting thing, little bet- 
ter than a name, where morality and virtue did not 
distinguish the object of it : that a choice made by 
its dictates was seidomliappy ; at least not durably 
so : nor was it to be wondered at, when it naturally 
exalted the object above its merits, and made the 
lover blind to faults that were visible to every 
body else : so that when a nearer intimacy stript 
it of its imaginary perfections, it left frequently 
both parties surprised that they could be so grossly 
cheated ; and that then the indifference became 
stronger than the love ever was. That a woman 
gave a man great advantages, and inspired him 
with great vanity, when she avowed lier love for 
him, and preference of him : and was generally 
requited with insolepce and contempt: whereas the 
confessedly obliged man, it w as probable, would 
be all reverence and gratitude’ — and I cannot tell 
what. 

^ You, my dear,’ said she, * believe you shall be 
unhappy if you have Mr. Solmes : your parents 
think the contrary ; and that you will be utidoubt- 
edly 90 WTie you to have Mr. Lovelace, whose mo- 
rals are unquestionably bad ; suppose it w ere your 
sadjpt to be unhappy with either, let me beseech 
you #:onsider, wdiat great consolation you will 
li^^^on one hand, if you pursue your parent’s ad- 
v^icCji that you did so; w bat mortification on the 
other, tlmt,.rby following your own, you have no- 
body to blame but yourseif.’ 

This, you remember, my dear, was an argument 
enforced upon me by Mrs. Norton. 

These, and other observations which she made. 
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were worthy of my aunt Hervey’s good sense and 
experience, and, applied to almoiSt any young 
creature who stood in opposition to her parentis 
will, but one who had oflered to make the sacrifices 
I have offered to make, ought to have had their 
due weight. But although it w^as easy to answer 
some of them in my own particular case; yet hav*- 
ing over and over, to my mother, before my con* 
fiiiement, and to my brother and sister, and even to 
my aunt Hervey, sinccy said w hat 1 must now have 
repeated, I was so much mortified and afflicted 
at the cruel tidings she brought me, that however 
attentive 1 was to what she said, I had neither 
powder nor will to answ^er one w ord ; and, had she 
not stopped of herself, she might have gone on an 
hour longer without interruption from me. 

Observing this, and that 1 only sat weeping, my 
handkerchief covering my face, and my bosom 
heaving ready to burst; What! no an.swer, my 
dear.^ — Why so much silent grief? You knour / 
alw'ays loved you. You know that 1 have no in- 
terest in the affair. You w'ould not permit Mr. 
Solmes to acquaint you with some things which 
would have set your heart against Mr, Lovelace. 
Shall I tell you some of the matters charged against 
him ? — Shall I, my dear ? 

Still I answered only by my tears and sighs. 

Well, child, you shall be told these things after- 
wards, w hen you will be in a better state of mind to 
hear them ; and then you w ill rejoice in the escape 
you will have had. It will be some excuse, th«n, 
for you to plead for your behaviour to Mr.Solinee, 
that" you could not have believed Mr. Lovelace 
had been so very vile a man. 

My heart fluttered witli impatience and anger at 
being so plainly talked to as the wife of this niau ; 

VOL. IJ. B B 
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but yeti then chose to be silent. If I had spoken, 
it wnuld have been with vehemence. 

Strange, my dear, such silence! — Your concern 
is infinitely more on this side the day than it will 
be on the other. — liut let me ask you, and do not 
he divSpleased, w ill you choose to see w^hat generous 
stipulations for you there are in the settlements? — 
You have knowledge beyond your years — give tlie 
wTitings a perusal : do, my dear: tiiey are engross- 
ed, and ready for signing, and have been for somt‘ 
time, — Excuse me, my love — 1 mean not to dis- 
order you : — your father would oblige me to bring 
them up, and to leave them with you. He com- 
mands you to read them. But to read them, niece 
— since they are engrossed, and xvere before you 
made them absolutely hopeless. 

And then, to my great terror, out she drew some 
parcliments from her handkerchief, which she had 
kept (unobserved by me) under hera]>ron; and, 
rising, put them in the opposite window . Had she 
produced ii serpent, I could not have been more 
frighted. 

Oh ! my dearest aunt, turning away my face, 
and holding out my hands: hide from my eyes 
those horrid parchments ! — Let me conjure you to 
ttdl me — by all the tenderness of near relationship, 
and upon your honour, and by your love for me, 
say, are they absolutely resolved, tlial come vvliat 
wdll, I must be that maii^s? 

My dear, you must have Mr. Sohnes : indeed 
you must. 

Indeed I never will! This, as I have said over 
and over, is not originally my father’s wall. — Indeed 
I never will — and that is all I will say ! 

It is your father’s will notv, replied my aunt : 
and, considering how all the. family is tlircatene.d 
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hy Mr. Lovelace, and the resolution he has certainly 
Iciken, to force you out of their hands, I cannot but 
say they are in the right not to be bullied out of 
their child- 

Well, madam, then nothing remains for me to 
say. I am made desperate, I care not what be- 
comes of me. 

Your piety and your prudence, my dear, and 
Mr. Ixjvelace’s immoral character, together wdtii 
his daring insults and threatenings, which ought 
to incense j/ou as much as any body, are every 
one’s dependence. We are sure the time will 
<'omc, when you^ll think very dilferently of the 
steps your friends take to disappoint a man who 
lias made himself so justly obnoxious to them all. 

She withdrew; leaving me full of grief and in- 
dignation: — and as much out of humour wdth Mr. 
Lovelace as with any body ; who by his conceited 
contrivances has made things worse for me than 
before; depriving me of the hopes Iliad of gaining 
time to receive your advice, and private assistance to 
get to town ; and leaving me no other choice, in all 
appearance, than either to throw myself upon his 
family, or to be made miserable for ever with Mr. 
Solrnes. But I was still lesolved to avoid both these 
evils, if possible. 

I sounded Betty in the first place (whom iny aunt 
sent up, not thinking it proper, as Betty told me, 
that I should be left by myself, and who, I found, 
knew their designs) whether it were not probable 
that they would forbear, at my earnest entreaty, to 
push matters to the threatened extremity. 

But she eonfinned all my aunt said : rejoicing 
(as she said they all did) that Mr. Lovelace had 
given them so good a pretence to save me from him 
now, and for ever. 

She ran on about equipages bespoken; talked of 

b a 
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my brother’s and sister’s exultations that now the 
whole family would soon be reconciled to each 
other; of the servants’ joy upon it: of the ex- 
pected licence ; of a visit to be paid me by Dr. 
Lewen, or another clergyman, whom they named 
not to her; which was to crown the work: and of 
other preparations, so particular, as made me dread 
that they designed to surprise me into a still nearer 
day than next Wednesday. 

These things made me excessively uneasy. I 
knew not what to resolve upon. 

At one time, w^hat have 1 to do, thought I, but to 
throw myself at once into the protection of Lady 
Betty LawTance ? — But then, in resentment of his 
fine contrivances, which had so abominably discon- 
certed me, 1 soon resolved to the contrary : and at 
last concluded to ask the favour of another half 
hour’s conversation with my aunt. 

I sent Betty to her with my request. 

She came. 

I put it to her, in the most earnest manner, to 
tell me, whether 1 might not obtain the fav our of a 
fort night’s respite ? 

She assured me it would not bo granted. 

Would a week? Surely a week would. 

She believed a week might, if I would promise 
two things: the first, upon my honour, not to w rite 
a line out of the house in that W’eek : for it was still 
suspected, she said, that 1 found means to w rile to 
so?nebo(Jii/. And, secondly, to marry Mr. Soiines at 
the expiration of it. 

Impossible! Impossible! I said with passion~- 
what! might not I be obliged with one week, with- 
out such a horrid condiiioii as the last ? 

She would go down, she said, that she might not 
seem of her own head to put upon me what I 
thought a hardship so great. 
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She; went elovvn , and came up again. 

Did I want, was the ansrever, to give the vilTfsrt; of 
m<m ah opportunity to put his murderous sebethes 
into execution It wartime for them to put ah 
end to my obstinacy (they were tired out with hie) 
and to his hopes at once. And an ertd shoukl be 
pul on Tuesday, or Wednesday next at furthest : 
unless I would give my honbur to comply wub the. 
condition upon wliich my aunt bad been so good 
as to allow me a longer time. 

I even stamped with impatience ! — I called upoH 
her to witness that I was guiltless of the conse- 
quence of this compulsion; this harhai'ous compul- 
sion 1 called it : let that consequence be what it 
w ould. 

My aunt chid me in a higher strain than ever 
she did before. 

While I, in a half phrensy, insisted upon seeing 
my father : sucli usage, I said, set me above fear. 

1 vvoiild rejoice, to owe my death to him, as I did 
rny life. 

1 did go down half w’ay of the stairs, resolved to 
throw myself at his feet wherever he was. — My 
aunt was frighted: she owned that she feared for 
iny head. — Indeed I was in a perfect phrensy for 
a few minutes — but hearing my brother’s voice, as 
talking lo somebody in my sister’s apirrtrncht just 
by, I stopt; and heard the barbarous designer say, 
speaking to my sister. This Works charminglVy my 
dear Arabella. 

It does! it does’ said she, in an exulting accent. 

Let us keep it up, said my brother. — The villain 
is caught in his ovstitrap! — Now must she be w hat 
we. would have her be. 

Do you keej) my father to it; I’ll take care of 
my mother, said liella. 

Never fear ! saitl he. — And a laugh of congrtitu- 
B i> 3 
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lation to eaoh othcr^ and deriBion of me (as I made 
it out) quite tui^ned my frantic humour into a vin- 
dictive one. 

My aunt just then coming down to me, and tak- 
ing niy led me up; and tried to soothe me. 

My r., v ng was turned into sulleniie«' 

She prenehed patience and obedience to me. 

1 was silent. 

At last she desired me to assure her that I would 
oiler no violence to lUysclf. 

God, I said, had given me more grace, 1 hoped, 
than to permit me to be guilty of so horrid a rash- 
ness. I us his creature, and not my own. 

She then took leave of me, and I insisted upon 
her taking down with her the odious parchuienls. 

Seeing me in so iii an humour, and very earnest 
that she should take thi in vvith her, she took tlunn ; 
but said, lea< my ftitiier should not know thal sIk' 
did: and hoped I would belter consid(*r (>f the 
matter, and be calmer next time they wcr(‘ oilered 
to iny perusal. 

' I revolved after she wuas gone all that my brother 
and sister had said. I dwelt upon their triumph- 
ings ovc? jiie, and found rise in my mind a rancour 
that was new to me, and which I could not wifh- 
stand. — And putting every thing logetlicr, dread- 
ing the near day, what could 1 dor — Am I in any 
manner excusable for what 1 did \\o } — If I shall 
be condemned by the world w ho know not my 
provocations, may 1 be acquitted by you If not, 
1 am unhappy indeed ! — For this I did. 

Having shaken off tlie impertinent lietty, I wrote 
to Mr. Lovelace, to let him know. ‘ that all that 
w as threatened at my niicic Antony’s was intended 
to be executed here. That 1 had come to a resolu- 
tion to throw myself upon the protection of cither of 
hif> nvo aunts, who would allbrd it me — in shoi'f. 
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that by cmleavouring to oblairt leave on Monday to 
dine in the ivy summer-house, I would, if possible, 
meet him without the gardeii-door, at two, three, 
four, or five o’clock on Monday afrernoon, as I 
should be able. That in the meantime he should 
acquaint me, whether I mi^ht hope for cither of those 
ladies* protection: and if I might, I absolutely in- 
sisied that he should leave me with cither, and go to 
London himself, or remain at Lord M.*s ; nor offer 
to xdsit me till I were satisfied that nothing could he 
done with my friends in an amicable way ; and that 
1 could not obtain possession of my own estate, and 
leave to live upon it: and particularly, that he 
should ?iot hint marriage to me, till I consented to hear 
him upon that subject. — I added, that if he could 
prevail upon one of the Miss Montague’s io favour 
me with her company on the road, it would make me 
abundantly more easy in the thoughts of carrying 
into eflect a resolution which I had not come to, 
although so driven, hut with the utmost reluctance 
and concern; and which would throw such a slur 
ii|>oii my reputation in the eye of the world, as 
perhaps I should never be able to wipe oil’.’ 

This was the purport of what I wrote: and down 
into the garden 1 slid with it in the dark, which at 
another time I should not have had the courage to 
do; and deposited it, and came up again unknown 
To any body. 

My mind so dreadfully misgave me when 1 re- 
turiuid, that to divert in some measure my increas- 
ing uneasiness I hatl recourse to iny private pen, 
and in a very short time ran this length. 

And now, ihat I am come to this part, my uneasy 
reflect ons liegin again to pour in upon nie. Yet 
what can 1 do ? — 1 believe 1 sliall take it back again 
the first thing I do in the morning — yet w hat can 
I do? 
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Artd ■viHhto knows but they may have a still earlier 
clay in their intention, than that which will too soon 
coiiie ? ' 

I hope to deposit this eatly in the morning for 
you, as I shall return from resuming my letter, if I 
do resume it as my inxvardest mijid bids mo. 

Although it is now near two oVIock, I have a 
good mind to slide down once more, in ortlcr to 
take back niy letter. Our doors are always locked 
and barred up at eleven ; but the seats of the lesser 
hall windows being almost even with tlic ground 
without, and the shutters not dillicult to open, I 
could easily get out. 

Yet why should I be thus uneasy, since, should 
the letter gO, I can but hear ^^hat Mr. Lovelace 
says to it ? His aunts live at too great a distance for 
Jiim to have an immediate answer lV(>m them ; so I 
can scruple going to them till 1 have invitation. I 
can insist upon one of his cousins meeting me, as 1 
have liinied, and accompanying me in the chariot: 
and he may iiot.be able to obtain thitl lavour from 
either of tlieni. Twenty things may happen to 
ailbrd me a suspension at least : wliy should I be 
so very uneasy? — When likewise 1 can take back 
my letter rariy, before it is probable he will have 
tiie thought of finding it 'there. Yet he owns lie 
spends three parts of his days, and has done for 
this fortiiight [jast, in loitering about, sometimes in 
one disguise, somclimes in another, besides the at- 
tendance given by his trusty servant when he him- 
self Ls. not in ivakiuft, as he calls it. 

But, these strange forebodings ! — Yet I can, if 
you advise, cause the chariot he shall bring with 
him to carry -me directly for town, whither in mv 
London scl^emc, if you were to approve it, 1 had 
proposed to go: and this wull save you the trouble 
ul' procuring forme a vehicle; as well as prevent 
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any suspicion from your mother of your contribut- 
ing to my escape. 

But, solicitous for your advice and approbation 
too, if I can have it, I will put an end to this letter. 
Adieu, my dearest friend, adieu ! 


LETTER XXXIX. 

MISS CLARISSA ITARI.OWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Friday morning, 7 o'clock (April T)- 
My aiintllervcy, who is a very early riser, was 
walking in the garden (Betty attending her, as 1 
saw from my w indow this morning) w hen I arose ; 
for after such a train of fatigue and restless nights, 
1 had unhappily overslept myself: so all I durst 
venture upon was, to step down to my poultry-yard 
and deposit mine of yesterday and last night. And 
I am just come up : for she is still in the garden. 
This prevents me from going to resume my letter as 
I think still to do; and hope it will not be too 
late. 

1 said I had unhappily overslept myself : I went 
to bed at about half an hour after two. I told the 
ijuarters till five; after w'hich I dropt asleep, and 
awaked not till past six, and then in great terror, 
from a dream, which has made such au impression 
upon me, that slightly as I think of dreams, I can- 
not help taking tliis opportunity to relate it to you. 

^ Methoughtmy brother, my uncle Antony, and 
Mr. Solnies, had formed a jilot to de.stroy Mr. Love- 
lace; who discovering it, and believing I had a 
hand in it, turned all his rage against me. I thought 
he made them all lly to foreign ])arts upon it; and 
afterwards seizing upon me, carried me into a 
church-yard; anti there, notwithstanding all my 
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prayers and tears, and protestations of innocence, 
stabbed me to the heart, and then tumbled me into 
a deep grave ready dug, among two or three half 
dissolved carcases; throwing in the dirt and earth 
upon me with his hands, and trampling it down 
with his feet/ 

1 awoke in a cold sweat, trembling, and in ago- 
nies ; and still the frightful images raised by it re- 
main upon my memory. 

But why should 1, who have such real evils to 
contend with, regard imaginary ones? This, no 
doubt, was ow ing to my disturbed imagination ; 
huddling together wildly all the frightful ideas 
which my aunt’s communications and discourse, 
my letter to Mr. Lovelace, my ovv!i uneasiness 
upon it, and the apprehensions of the dreaded 
VVednesday, furnished me w ith. 


Ki^^ht o'clock. 

The man, my dear, has got the letter!— What a 
strange diligence ! 1 wish he mean me well, that 
he takes so much pains! — ^Yet, to be ingenuous, I 
must own, that I should be displeased if he took 
less — 1 wish, however, he ha<l been an hundred 
miles oil’] — What an advantage have I given him 
over me ! 

Now the letter is out of my pow er, I has e more 
uneasiness and regret than 1 hud before. For, till 
now, I had a doubt whether it should or should not 
go : and now^ 1 think it ought not to have gone. 
And yet is there any other way than to do as 1 liave 
done, if I w ould avoid Solrnes? But what a giddy 
creature shall I be thought, if I pursue the course 
to which this letter must lead me ! 

My dearest 1‘riend, tell me, have 1 done wrong ? 
— Yet do not say I have if you think it; for should 
all tile world besides condemn me, 1 shall have 
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>;oine comfort, if you do not. The first time I ever 
besought you to flatter me. That, of itself, is an 
indication that 1 have done wrong, and am afraid 
of hearing the truth — O tell me (hut yet do not 
tell me) if I have done wrong. 


Friday, II o’clock , 

My, aunt has made mo another visit. She began 
what she had to say with letting me know, that my 
friends are all persuaded that I still correspond 
with Mr. Lovelace; as is plain, she said, by hints 
and menaces he throws out, which show that he is 
apprised of several things that have passed between 
my relations and rne, sometimes w ithin a very little 
w hile after they have happened. 

Although I approve not of the method he stoops 
to take to come at his intelligence, yet it is not pru- 
dent in me to clear myself by the ruin of the cor- 
rupted servant (although his vileness has neither 
my connivance nor approbation), since my doing 
so might occasion the detection of my own corres- 
pondence, and so frustrate all the hopes I have to 
avoid Mr. Soirnes. Yet it is not at all unlikely, 
that this very agent of Mr. Lovelace acts a double 
part between my brother and him: how else can 
ourfiunily kiiovv (so noon too) his menaces upon the 
passages they hint air 

1 assured ni}' aunt, that I was too much ashamed 
of the treatment 1 met with (and that for every 
one’s sake as well as for 1113/ own) to acquaint Mr. 
Lovelaee with the particulars of that treatment, 
even w'cre the means of corresponding v\ ith him 
aflbided me : that I had reason to think, that if he 
w ere to know of it from me, w e must be upon such 
terms, that he w onh! not .scruple making some visits 
w hicii would give me great apprehensions. They 
all knew. 1 said, that 1 had no coiimiunicaiion with 
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any of my father’s serrantSi except my sister’s 
Betty Barnes : for although I had b gooa opinion 
of thm all, and believed, if left to their own inoli- 
nations, that they would he glad to serve me; yet, 
finding by their shy behaviour, that theyw^ere un- 
der particular direction, I had forborn, ever since 
niy Hannah had been so divSgracefully dismissed, 
so much as to speak to any of them, for fear I should 
be the occasion of iheir losing their places too. 
They must, therefore, account among themselves for 
the intelligence Mr. Lovelace met with, since nei- 
ther my brother nor sister (as Betty had frccjuently. 
in praise of their open hearts, informed me), nor 
perhaps their favourite Mr. ^Solmes, were at all 
careful before w hom they spoke, w hen they had 
any thing to throw out against him, or even agahist 
me, whom they took great pride to join with him 
on this occasion. 

W'as but too natural, my aunt said, for my 
fri^ids to suppose, that he had his intelligence 
(part of it at least) from me ; who, thinking myself 
hardly treated, might complain of it, if not to him, 
to “Miss Howe ; which, perhafis, might be the same 
thing; for they knew^ Miss Howe spoke as freely 
of them as they could do of Mr. Lovelace ; and 
must have the particulars she spoke of from some- 
body who knew what was done here. That this 
determined niy father to bring the w hole matter to 
a speedy issue, lest fatal consequences should en- 
sue. 

I perceive you are going to speak with warmth, 
proceeded she \^and so 1 u;as]. For iiiy own part, 1 
am sure you would not write any thing, if you do 
write, to inflame so violent a spirit. — ^But this is 
not the end of my present visit. 

You cannot, my dear, but be convinced, tliat 
your father xvill be obeyed. The more you contend 
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against his wMh the more he thinks obliged 

to assert hi» authority. ¥ouf mother tb 

tell you, that if you will give her the least h'bpbS bf 
a dutiful compliance, she will be willing to see you 
in her closet just now, while your father is gone to 
take a walk in the garden. 

Astonishing perseverance! said 1. I am tired 
with making declarations and with pleadings on 
tliis subject; and had hoped, that my resolution 
being so well known, I should not have been fur« 
ther urged upon it. 

You mistake the purport of my present visit, 
miss, [looking gravely] — Heretofore you have 
been desired and prated to obey and oblige your 
friends. Entreaty is at an end : they give it up. 
Nowit is resolved upon that your father's will is to 
he obeyed ; as it is fit it should. Some things are laid 
at your door, as if you concurred with Lovelace's 
threatened violence to carry you olL which your 
mother will not believe. She will tell you her 
own good opinion of you. She will tell you how 
much she still loves you; and what she experts of 
you. on the approaching occasion. But yet, that 
she may not be exposed to an opposition, which 
would the more provoke her, she desires that you 
will first assure her that you go down with a resolu- 
tion to do that with a grace which must be done 
with or without a grace. And besides, she wants 
to give you some advice how to proceed in order 
to reconcile yourself to your father, and to every 
body else. Will you go down. Miss Clary, or wuU 
you not? 

I said, 1 should think myself happy, could I be 
admitted to my mother's presence, after so long a 
hatushinent from it ; but that I could not wish it 
upon those terms. 

And this is your answer, niece? 

VOL. II. c c 
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It must be my answer, madam. Come what may, 
I never will have Mr. Solines. It is cruel to press 
this matter so often upon me. — I never will have 
tliat man. 

Down she w'ent with displeasure. I could not 
help it. I was quite tired with so many attempts, 
all to the same purpose. I am amazed that they 
are not ! — So little variation ! And no concession 
on either side ! 

I will go down and deposit this ; for Betty has 
seen I have been writing. The saucy creature took 
a napkin, and dipped it in water, and with a llcering 
air. Here, miss; holding the wet corner to me. 

What^s that for ? said I. 

Only, miss, one of the fingers of your right-hand, 
if y’^ou please to look at it. 

It was inky. 

I gave her a look ; but said nothing. 

But lest 1 should have another search, 1 will close 
here, 

CL. BARLOW F.. 


LETTER XL. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWL. 

Frid.'iy, 1 o'clock. 

I HAVE a letter from Mr. Lovelace, full of trans- 
ports, VOW'S, and promises. I will send it to you 
inclosed. YouHl see how ‘ he engages in it fur 
Lady Betty^s protection, and lor Mis^ (lliarlottc 
Montague’s accompanying me. I liave noihing to 
(jo, hut to persevere, he says, and prepare to re- 
ceive the personal congratulations of his whole 
iainily.’ 
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But you’ll see how he presumes upon my being* 
Ais, as the consequence ol’ throwing myself into 
that lady's protection, 

' The chariot-and-six is to be ready at the place 
he mentions.' You'll see as to the slur upon my 
reputation about which I am so apprehensive, how 
boldly he argues. Generously enough, indeed, 
wore I to he /i/s ; and had given him reason to be- 
li(’ve that I would. — But that 1 have not done. 

How one st^ brings on atmther with this en- 
c roaching sexT How soon may a young creature, 
who gives a man the least oiu ouragement, be car- 
ried beyond her intenliojis, and out of her own 
j)ow er I You would imagine, by w hat he writes, 
that I hav(; given him reason to think that my 
aversion to Mr. Solmes is all owing to my favour 
for him. 

Th(^ dr(;adftd thing is, that, comparing what he 
writes from his intelligencer of wdiat is designed 
against me (though he seems not to know the 
threatened day) w ith w liat my aunt and Betty assure 
me of, there can be no hope for me, but that I must 
be Solines's wife, if I stay here. 

1 had better have gone to my uncle Antony's at 
this rate. 1 should have gained time, at least, by 
it. This is the fruit of his tine contrivances ! 

‘ Wiiat we arc to do, and how good he is to be : 
Iiow I am to direct all his future steps.' AH this 
show’s, as J said before, that he is sure of me. 

However,! have replied t<» the following eflect : 

* That although I had given him room to expect, 
that I would [)ut myself into the protection of one of 
the iadics <f his fatnifj/ ; yet as 1 have three days 
to come, betweeji this and Monday, and as I still 
hope that my friends will relent, or that Mr. Solmes 
will give up a point they will find it impossible to 
carry ; I sliaJl not look iqjnn myself as absolutclj/ 

t t 
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hound hy the appointment : and expect therefore, if 
I recede, that I shall not again be called to account 
for it by him. That I think it necessary to ac- 
quaint him, that if by throwing myself upon Lady 
Betty Lawrance/s protection, as he proposed, he un- 
derstands, that I mean directly to put myself into his 
power j he is very much mistaken : for that there are 
many points in wliich I must be satisfied ; several 
ters to be adjusted, ctycii after I have left this house 
(if I do leave it) before I can think ofj^iving him any 
particular encouragement : that in the./irst place he 
must expect that i will do my utmost to procure my 
father* s reconciliation and approbation of my future 
steps ; and that / will govern myself entirely by his 
commands^ in every reasonable point, as much as if 
I had not left his house : that if he imagines, 1 shall 
not reserve to myself this libiTty, but that my 
withdrawing is to give liim any advantages which 
he would not otherwise have had ; 1 am determined 
to stay where I am, and abide the event, in hopes 
that my friends will still accept of my reiterated 
promise never to marry him or any body else, without 
their consent J 

This 1 wdll deposit as soon as I can. And as he 
thinks things are near their crisis, 1 dare say it will 
not be long before I have an answer to it. 

Friday, 4 o’clock, 

I AM really ill. I w as used to make the best of 
any little accidents that befel me, for fear of mak- 
ing my then affectionate friends uneasy : but now 
I shall make the w orst of my indisposition, in hopes 
to obtain a suspension of the threatened evil of 
Wednesday next. And if I do obtain it, will post- 
pone my appointment vviili Mr. Lovelace. 

Betty has told them that I am very much indis- 
posed. But I have no pity from any body. 
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I believe, lam become the object of every one’s 
aversion ; and that they would all be glad I were 
dead. Indeed, I believe it. 'What ails the per- 
verse creature?’ cries one. — 'Is she love-sick?’ 
another. 

J. was in the ivy summer-hoiisi?, and came out 
shivering Avlth cold, as if aguishly aHected. Betty 
observed this, and reported it. — ' O, no matter ! — 
Let her shivt'r on ! — Cold c'annot hurt her. Obsti- 
nacy \Vill defend her from harm. Perverseness is 
a bracM'Ttoa love-sick girl, and more ctiectual than 
the cold bath to make liardy, although the consti- 
tution be ever so tender.’ 

This said by a cruel brother, and heard said by 
the dearer friends of one, for whom, but a few 
months ago, every’ body was apprehensive at the 
least blast of whid to which she exposed herself! 

Belly, il must be owned, has an admirable me- 
mory on these occasions. Nothing of tliis nature 
is lost by her repetition: even the very air wdth 
whicli she repeats what she hears said, renders it 
mmecessary to ask, w ho spoke this or that severe 
thing. 


Friday, 6 o'clock. 

Mv aunt, w lm again stays all night, has just left 
mt!. She came to tell me the result of my friends 
deliljerations about me. It is this : 

Next Wednesday morning they are all to be as- 
sembled : to w it, my lather, mother, Yh y unclt's, 
herself, and my uncle Jlervey; iny brother and 
sister of course : my good Mrs. Norton is likewise 
to admitted : and Dr. Lewen is to be at hand, to 
exhort me, it seems, if there be occasion : but iny 
aunt is not certain whether he is to be among them, 
or to tarry till called in. 

When this awful court is assembled, the poor 
c c 3 
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prisoner is to be brought in, supported by Mrs. 
Norton ; who is to be first tutored to instruct me 
in the duty of a child ; which it seems I have for- 
gotten. 

Nor is the success at all doubted, my aunt says : 
since it is not believed that I can be hardened 
enough to withstand the expostulations of so vene- 
rable a judicature, although 1 have withstood those 
of several of them separately. And still the less, 
as she hints at extraordinary condescensions from my 
father. But what condescensions, from even rny 
father, can induce me to make such a sacrifice 
as is expected from me ? 

Yet my spirits will never bear up, I doubt, at 
such a tribunal — my father presiding in it. 

Indeed 1 expected, that my trials would not be 
at an end till he had admitted me into his awful 
presence. 

What is hoped from me, she says, is, Th^itl will 
cheerfully, on Tuesday night, if not before, sign 
the articles: and so turn the succeeding tday^s 
solemn convention into a day of festivity. l am to 
have the licence sent me up, however, and onco 
more the settlements, that 1 may see how much in 
earnest they arc. 

She further hinted, that my father himself would 
bring up the settlements fwr me to sign. 

0 my dear! what a trial will this be !-^How 
shall I be able to refuse to niv father the writing 
of rny name ? — ^To my father, from whosepresence 
I have been so long banished ! — He commanding 
and entreating, perhaps, in a breath ! — How shall 
I be able to refuse this to my father ! 

They are sure, she says, something is working on 
Mr. Lovelace^s part, and perhaps on mine: and 
my fatlier would .sooner follow me to the grave, 
than see me his wife,. 
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I said, Lwas not well : that the very apprehen- 
sions of these trials were already insupportable to 
me ; and would increase upf»ft me, as tlie time ap* 
proached ; and I was afraid I should be extrernelv 
jIL ' 

They had prepared themselves for such an ariU 
five as that, was my aunt’s unkind word; and she 
could assure me, it would stand me in no stead. 

Artifice / repeated I : and this from my aunt 
Hervey ? 

Why, my dear, said she, do you think people are 
fools ?-^^an they not see, how dismally you eii* 
deavour to sigh yourself down within doors }> — 
Mow you hang down your siecct face [those were 
the words she was pleased to use] upon your 
bosom : — how you totter, as it were, and hold by 
this chair, and by theU, doorfmst, when you know 
that anybody sees you [This, my dear Miss Howe, 
is an aspersion lo fasten hypocrisy and contempt 
upon me : my b^otller^s or sister’s aspersion I — I 
am not ca])able of arts so low]. But the moment 
you are down with your poultry, or advancing 
upon your garden walk, and, as you imagine, out 
of every body’s sight, it is seen how nimbly you 
trip along ; and w hat an alertness governs all your 
motions. 

1 should hate myself, said 1, were I capable of 
such poor artifices as these. I must be a fool to 
use them, as well as a mean creature ; for have 1 
not had experience enough, that my friends are in- 
capable of being moved in much more afifectint^ 
instances ? — But you’ll see how I .shall be by Tues- 
day. 

My dear, you will not oiler any violence to yodr 
health? — I hope, God has given you more grac6 
than to do that. 

I hope he has, madam. But there is> violence 
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enough and tln eatened, to ivifcct my health ; 

and so it M*ill fee lb liHdi without ni\" needing to have 
recoirtse to any othet*, or either. 

ril only tell you one thingjiny dear: and that 
is ; ilhor well, the Ceremony will probably be per- 
formed before Wednesday night: — but this, also, 
I will tell you, although beyond my present com- 
mission, that Mr. SolmeswitI beundei*‘an engage- 
ment (if you "'fihould require it of him as a favour) 
after the ceremony is passed, and Lovelace’s hopes 
thereby utterly extinguished, to leave you at your 
father’s, and return to his own hbnsi^ every even- 
ing, until 3 ^ou are brought to a full sense of your 
duty, and consent to acknowledge your change of 
name. 

There was no opening of my lips to such a sp'eiich 
as this. 1 w^as dumb. 

And these, my dear Miss Howe, are they, who, 
some of them at least, have called me i roihantic 
girl ! — lliis is my chimerical brother, and wdsc 
sister; both joining their heads togetheWT dare 
say. And yet, ttiy aunt told me, that the Ja^st part 
was what took in my mother; w ho had, till that 
expedient W^as found out, insisted, that Her child 
should not be niarried, if, through grief or opposi- 
tion, she should be ill, or fall imo fits. 

This intended violence my aunt oflen excused, 
by the oertirin information the}" pret<*nded to havtq 
of some plots or machinations, that were ready to 
break e^ut, Lovelace *: the eflocts of 

which weVe thus cunningly to be fnistrated. 

* It tnay not be ^piis8«to observe in this place, that Mr. 
Lovelacq artfully cunptveil to drive the family on, permit- 
ting his and their a^nt Leman to report machinations, which 
he had nt^ithcr intention nor power to execute. 
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Friday, 9 o'clock. 

And now, nay dear, what shall I conclude upon? 
You see how determined — but how can I expect 
your advice will come time enough to stand me 
in any stead ? lor here I have ])een down, and 
already have another letter from Mr. Lovelac« 
[^The man lives upon the spot, J think and I must 
write to him, either that 1 will or will not stand 
to my first r<* solution of escaping hence on Mon- 
day next. If 1 let him know, that I will not (ap- 
pearances so strong against him, and for Solmes, 
even stronger than when I made the appointment) 
will it not be justly deemed my own fault, if I 
am compelled to marry their odious man ? And if 
any mischief ensue from Mr. Lovelace’s rage and 
disappointment, will it not lie at my door ?— Yet, 
he offers so fair! — Yet, on the other hand^ to incur 
the censure of the world, as a giddy creature — 
but that, as he hints, I have already incurred — 
what can 1 do ?— O that my cousin Morden — but 
what signifies wishing ? 

1 will here give you the substance of Mr. Love- 
lace’s letter. The letter itself J will send, when I 
have answered it; but that 1 will defer doing as 
long as 1 can, in hopes of iinding reason to retract 
an appointment on which so much depends. And 
yet it is necessary you should have all before you 
as I go along, that you may be tlie better able to 
advise me in this dreadful crisis. 

‘ He begs my pardon for writing w ith so much 
assurance ; attributing it to his unbounded trans- 
port; and entirely acquiesces in my will. He is 
full of alternatives and proposals. He offers to 
uttcud me directly/ to JLady hett^s ; or, it I had ra- 
ther, to my own estate ; and that my Lord M. shall 
protect me there’ [he knows not, my dear, my 
reasons for objecting to this inconsiderate advice). 
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In either ease, as soon as he sees me safe, he 
will go up to London, or whither I please ; and 
not come near me, but by my own periiiission ; 
and till I am satisfied in every thing 1 am doubt- 
ful of, as well with regard to his reformation, as to 
Settlements, &c. 

‘ To conduct ?ne to you, my dear, is another of 
his proposals, not doubting, he says, but your 
mother will receive me * : or, if that be not agree- 
able to you, or to your mother, or to me, he will 
put me into Mr. Hickman s protection ; w hom, no 
doubt, he says, you can influence ; and that it may 
be given out, that I am gone to Bath, or Bristol, or 
abroad ; wherever I please. 

' Again, if it be more agreeable, lie proposes to 
attend me privately to London, he w ill procure 

handsome lodgings for me, and hotft his cousins 
Montague to receive me in thein, and to accompany 
me till all shall be adjusted to iny mind ; and till a 
reconciliation shall be effected; w^hich he assures me 
nothing shall be wanting in him to facilitate ; 
greatly as he has been insulted by all my family. 

' These several measures he proposes to my 
choice ; as it w^as unlikely, lie says, that he could 
procure, in the time, a letter from Lady Betty, under 
tier own hand, to invite me in form to her house, 
unless he had been himself to go to that lady for 
it ; which, at this critical juncture, w iiile he is at- 
tending my commands, is impossible. 

^ He conjures me in the most solemn manner, if 
1 would not throw him into utter despair, to keep to 
my appointment, 

* However, instead of threatening my relations, 
orSolmes, if I recede, he respet tfull y .sa\ s, that he 
doubts not, but that, if 1 do, it will be upon such 

* Seethe n<»fr on j». S3, of this volume. 
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reasons, as he ought to be satisfied with ; upon no 
slighter, he hopes, than their leaving me at full 
liberty to pursue rny own inclinations: in which 
(whatever they shall be) he will entirely acqui- 
esce ; only endeavouring to make his future good 
behaviour the sole ground for his expectation of mp 
favour, 

* Jn short, he solemnly vows, that his txhole view 
at present is. To free me from my imprisonment ; 
and to restore me to my own free will, in a point 
so absolutely' necessary to my future happiness. 
He declares, that neither the hopes he has of my 
future favour, nor the consideration of his own and 
family’s honour, will permit him to propose any 
thing that shall be incmisistent ii iih my oven most 
scrupulous notions : and, for my mind’s sake, should 
choose to have the proposed end obtained by my' 
friends declining to c.omptd me. But that never- 
theless, as to tlie worhT.s opinion^ it is impossible 
to imagine, that the behaviour of my relations to 
me lias not already brought upon rny family' those 
IVee censures which they deserve, and caused the 
step which 1 am so scrupulous about taking, to be 
no other than the natural and expected consequence 
of llieir treatment of me/ 

Iridi ed, 1 am afraid all tiiis is true : and it is 
owing to some litlh^ degree of politeness, that Mr. 
Lovelace does not say' all he might say on this 
subject : fur I have no doubt that 1 am the talk, and 
perha[»s the by-word of half the county. If so, 1 
am aiVaid 1 can now do nothing that will give me 
more disgrace than 1 have already so causelessly' 
received by their indiscreet persecutions : And let 
me be whose 1 w ill, and do what I will, I shall 
nevt r wipe olf the slain which my confinement, 
and the rigorous usage I have received, have fixed 
upon me; at least in inyoAvn opinion. 
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! wish, if ever I am to he considered ad one of 
the eminent family this man is allied to, some of 
them do not think the worse of me, for the disgrace 
I have received. In that case, perhaps, I shall be 
obliged to him, if he do not. You see how much 
this harsh, this cruel treatment from my own fa- 
mily has humbled me ! But perhaps I was too 
much exalted before. 

Mr. Lovelace concludes, ‘ with repeatedly beg- 
ging an interview with me; and that, rA^Vnight, if 
possible : an honour, he says, he is the more en- 
couraged to solicit for, as I had twice before made 
him hope for it. But whether he obtain it or not, 
he beseeches me to choose one of the alternatives 
he oflers to my accc^ptance ; and not to depart 
from my resolution of escaping on Monday, unless 
the reason ceases on which 1 had taken it up ; and 
thatl have a prospect of being restored to the fa- 
vour of my friends ; at least to my own liberty, 
and freedom of choice.^ 

He renews all his vows and promises on this 
head in so earnest and so solemn a manner, that 
(his own intertsty and his family’s^Aowow;-, and their 
favour for me, co-operating) I can have no room to 
doubt of his sincerity. 


LETTER XLL 

MISS CLARISSA UAKLOWE TO MISS HOW£. 

Sat. morn. 8 o’clock, (April 8.) 

Whether you w ill blame me or not, 1 cannot tell, 
but I have deposited a letter confirming my reso- 
lution to leave this house on Monday next, within 
the hour luentioued in my former, if possible. I 
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iia\e m>t k^ept a v copy of itu. But thia is Jthcf sub- 
hVMica : 

1 toll lirtii? ^That I imve no %vay to avoid the de- 
f eri^iiaed Feaolutiuu of rny friends. in behalf of Mr. 

btH by abandoning this house by his assist- 
ance*" 

1 have not pretended to make a merit with him 
on this score; for I plainly tell him, *That co\ild 
i, xviikout an unpardomibk ain^ die when I vjouUl^ f 
would sooner make death my choice, than take a 
step, which all ilie world, if not my ow n heart, will 
coiidomu rne^for taking." 

i^tell liiai, * That I shall not try to bring any 
^oiher clolhea witii me, than those 1 shall have on ; 
ami those bat 3»»y common w'earing-a])parel ; lest 
1 should bo suspected. That I must ex]>oct to be 
denied the possession of my estate ; but that 1 am 
deteraiin(?d never consent to a litigation w ith iny 
fathec* were I to be reduced to ev(M* so low a st.ite : 
so that the protection 1 am to he obliged for lo any 
one, must be aloile for the distress" sake. That, 
therefore, he will have nothing to hope for from 
this step, that he had not before; and that in every 
light I reserve to myself to accept or refuse his ad- 
dress, as his hehavioifr and circa mspcci ion shaU ap- 
pear ti> me to deserve.' 

I tell him, "That 1 think it host to go into a pri- 
vate lodging, in the neighbourhood of Lady Ikutv^ 
Law ranee ; and not to her ladyship’s ln)use ; tliat 
it may not appear to llic w orld, that I have nfio^ed 
viyse/f in his famibj ; and that a reconcilial ioti w ii.h 
njy friends may not, on tliat account, be made iin- 
practicahlo : that I w'ill send for thither my fuitli- 
fill Hannah; and apprise only Miss ilowe where I 
am : that //c shall instant h/ leave nic, and go to Lon- 
don, or to one of Lord M.’s seats ; atid (a.s he had 
promised) not coiUe near me, but by my leave ; 

VOL. II. !.> n 
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contenting liimself with a correspondence by letter 
only. 

' That if I find myself in danger of being dis- 
covered, and carried back by violence, 1 will then 
throw 111 } .self directly into the protection cither of 
Lady Betty or Lady Sarah : but this only in case 
of absolute Jiecessity ; for that it will be more to rny 
reputation, for me, by the best means 1 can, (taking 
advantage of iny privacy) to enter by a second or 
third hand into a treaty of reconciliation with my 
friends. 

'That I must, however, plainly tell him, that if 
in this treaty my friends insist upon my resolving 
against marrying him, I ivill engage to coinply xvith 
them ; provided they will allow' me to promise him, 
that I will never he the wife of any other ma7i xvhile 
he remains single, or is living : that this is a com- 
pliment l am willing to pay him, in return for the 
trouble and pains he lias taken, and the usage he 
has met w ith, on my account : although I inti- 
mate, that he may, in a great measure, thank him- 
.seli’(by reason of the little regard he has paid to 
his reputation) for the slights he has met w ith/ 

1 tell him, ' That I may, in this privacy, w rite to 
my cousin Mordeii, and, if possible, interest him 
in my cause. 

' I take some brief notice then of his alterna- 
tives.^ 

You imrst think, my dear, that this unhappy 
force upon me, and this projected llight, make ir 
necessary for me to account to him much sooner 
than I .‘‘houlfl otherwise choose to do, for every 
part of my conduct. 

' It is not to be expected, I tell Jiim, that your 
mother w ill embroil JierscJf, or suiler you or Mr. 
Hickman to be embroiled, on my account ; and as 
to his proposal of my going to London, I am such 
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iiii aTjsolute stranger to every body there, and have 
such a bad opinion of the placre, that I cannot by 
any means think of going thither ; except I should 
be induced, some time hence, by the ladies of his 
family to attend them. 

‘ As to the meeting he is desirous of, I think it 
by no means proper; especially as it is so likely 
that 1 ma}^ soon see him. But that if any thing 
occurs to induce me to change my mind, as to 
withdrawing, I will /Am take the Jirst npportunUi/ to 
see him, oiid give hhu my reunions for that chang:.* 

Tins, my dear, 1 the less scrupled to write, as it 
might (pialify him to bear such a disappointment, 
should I give it him; he having, bcvsides, belr.ived 
so very unexceplioirabiy when he surprised me 
some time ago in the lonely woodhousc. ^ 

Finally, commend: myself, as a person in dis- 
tress, and 7}icr€ly as*,wch,\o his honour, ami to the 
protection of the ladies oT his family. I repeat 
[most cordially, I am sure iuy deep concern for 
being forced to take a step so disagreeable, and so 
<Ierogatory to my honour-’ Afid having tohl him, 
that iuil'l endeavour to obtain leave to dine in the 
ivy summer-house*, and to seJid Betty of some 
errand, when there, 1 leave tite rest to him ; but 
imagine, that about four o’clock will be a pro[)er 

* The iv7j su7nmei'-Iiot(sc {oT ivy hoiccr, ns it was sometinu’s 
railed in the family) was a place that from a ^irl ihisyoisu^ 
lady delip;hted in. She used in the summer months frequently 
to sit and \\ f>rk, and read and write, and draw, and (when per- 
mitted) to tireukfast, aim dine,and sometimes to sup in it, es- 
prcialiy when Miss Howe, who had an rq\ial likiuj!; to it, w as 
lier visitor and guest. ’ * 

Sh(* deseriln s it, in another letter, (which ajipcars not) as 
pointing ‘ to a pretty variegated landscape of wood, water, 
and hilly country ; which had pleiused her sO much, tliat she 
had drawn it, the piece hanging up, in her parlaur, among 
.VJUH* of her other drawings.’ 

J) I) 2 
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time for him to contrive some signal to let me 
know he is at hunt], and for me to unbolt the gar- 
den-door/ 

1 added, by way of postscript, ^ That their sus- 
picions seeming to increase, I advise him to con- 
trive to send or come to the usual place, as fre- 
quently as possible, in the interval of time till 
Monday morning ten or eleven o’clock; as some- 
thing may possibly happen to make me alter my 
mind.’ 

O my dear Miss Howe ! — what a sad, sad thing 
is the necessity, forced upon me, for all this pre- 
paration and contrivance ! — Ihit it is now too late f 
— But how ! — Too latCfd'id I sny? — What a word is 
that ! — what a dreadful thing, irm; 1 to repent, to 
find it to be too late to remedy the apprt^herided 
evil.’’” 


Saturday^ 10 o'clock, 

M(i. SoiMi's is hcre^ He is to dine with his nt*w 
relations, as Betty ‘tells me lie already calls them. 

He would have thrown himselF in my way once 
more : but I hurried uj) to my prison, in my return 
from my garden-walk, to avoid him. 

I iiad when in the garden the curiosity to see 
if my letter was gone: I cannot say with a]i inten- 
tion to take it back again if it were not, becaust* 
1 see not how I could do otherwise than I hav(^ 
done; yet, what a caprice ! when 1 found it gone, 
1 began (as yesterday morning) to wash it had not ; 
for no other reason, 1 believe, than because it was 
out of my power. 

A strange diligence in this man ! — He says, lie al- 
most lives upon the place ; and J think so too. 

He mentions, as you will see in his letter, four 
several disguises, wdiich he put on in one day. Il 
is a wonder, nevertheless, that he has not been seeij 
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by somp of our tenants : for it is impossible that 
any disguise can hide the gracefulness of his figure. 
But this is to be said, that the adjoining grounds 
being all in our own hands, and no common foot- 
fiaths near that part of the garden, and through 
the park and coppice, nothing can be more bye 
and unfrequented. 

Then they are less watchful, I believe, over my 
garden-vralks, and my poultry-visits, depending, as 
my aunt hinted, upon the bad character they have 
taken so much pains to fasten upon Mr. Lovelace. 
This, they think {ixnd justly think) must fill me with 
doubts. And then the regard I have' hitlicrto had 
for iny reputation, is another of their securities. 
Were it not for tlicse two, they would not surely 
liavc used me as they have done ; and at the *.anie 
time left me the opportunities wliich I have several 
times had, to get away, had I been disposed to do 
so * : and indeed their dependence on both these 
motives would have been well founded, had they 
kepi l)ut tolerable measures with me. 

Then, perhaps, they have no notion of the back- 
door; as it is seldom opened, and leads to a place 
so pathless and lonesome f. If not, tliere can be 
no other way to escape (if one would) unless by 
the plashy lane, so full of springs, by which your 

* They nii'.dit, no doubt, make a dependence upon the rea- 
sons slie but their chief relirinre was upon the vi^^ilancc 

of their Joseph Leman ; little what an implement 

he was of ^,lr. Lovelace. 

+ This, ill another of her letters (which neither is inserted), 
is thus described A piece of ruins upon it, the remains of 
an old eliapel, now standing in the midst of (he eopplee; here, 
and there an ovcrg:rovvii oak, Mirroutided w ith isy and misle- 
toe, starling!; up, to sjuietify, as it w'orr, the uw fill soleniness 
<»f (he plae.e ; a spot, too, where a man having been found 
han^im;- ''oine ye.-ii-j a«[o, it was used to be thoii!;‘bt of by us 
when children, jnd by (be lunid 'servant.;, with a de^re<' of 
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servant reaches the solitary woodhonse ; to whielt 
lane one must descend from a high bank, that 
bounds the poultry-yard. For, as to the front-way, 
you know, one must pass through the house to tluit, 
and in sight of the parlours, and the servants’ hall ; 
and then have the open court-yard to go through, 
and, by means of the iron-gate, be full in view, as 
one passes over the lawn, for a quarter of a mile to- 
gether; the young plantations of elms and limes 
uflbrdiiig yet but little shade or covert. 

The ivy summer-house is the most convenient 
for this hearl-afiecting purpose, of any spot in the 
garden, as it is not larfrom the back-door, and yet 
ill another alley, as you may remember. Then it 
is seldom resorted to by any body else, except in 
the sunnner-moiiths, because it is cool. When 
they loved me, they would often, for this reason, 
object to my long continuance in it ; but now, it is 
no matter what becomes of me. Besides, cold is a 
bracer f as my brother said yesterday. 

Here I will deposit what I have written. J.et rno 
have your jirayers, ray dear; and your approba- 
tion, or your censure, of the steps 1 liave taken : 
for yet it may not be quite too late to revoke tin; 
appointment. 1 am 

Your most aflectionate and faitliful, 

CL. IIARLOWE. 

Why will you send your servant empty-handed? 

terror (it bein»if actually the habitation of owls, ravens, niul 
other ominous birds) as haunted by ghosts, goblins, spcctrt's : 
the genuine result of country loneliness and ignorance : no- 
tions which, early propagated, arc apt to leave impressions 
even upon minds grow n strong enough at the same time to 
despise the like credulous follies in others.’ 
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LETTER XLII. 

MISS HOWE TO MISS CJLAUISSA HARLOWE. 

Slit, afternoon. 

Rv your Ia«t rlate of ten o’clock in your letter ol' 
this tlay, you could not long have deposited it be- 
fore Robin took it. He rode hard, and brought it 
to me jiLst as J had risen from table. 

You may justly blame me for sending rny mes- 
senger empty-lianded, your situation considered ; 
and yet that very situation (so critical !) is partly 
the reason for it : for indeed I knew not what to 
write, fit to send you. 

1 have been inquiring privately, how to procure 
you a convey ance from Harlowe Place, and yet not 
appear in it; kmiwing, that to oblige in \hc fact, 
and to disoblige in the manticr, is hut obliging by 
halves: my mother being moreover very snspi- 
eious, and very uneasy ; made more so by daily 
visits from your uncle Antony; who tells her, that 
every thing is now upon the point of being deter- 
mined ; and Iiopes, that her daughter will not so 
interfere, as to discourage your compliance with 
their wills. This I came at by a yvay that I can- 
not take notice of, or hath should hear of it in a 
manner neither would like: and, ivithont that, my 
rnotiier and 1 have had almost hourly bickerings. 

1 found more dilliculty than I expected (as the 
time was confined, and secresy recpiired, and as 
you so earnestly forbid me to accompany you in 
your enterprise) in procuring you a vehicle. Had 
von not obliged me to keep measures with my 
mother, I could have managed it with ease. I 
could even liaw taken our own chariot, on one pre- 
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tence or other, and put two horses extraordinary to 
it, if I had thought fit; and I could when we had 
got to London, have sent it bac.k, and nobody the 
wiser as to the lodgings we might have taken. 

I wish to the Lord, you had permitted this. In- 
deed I think you are too punctilious a great deal 
for your situation. Would you expect to enjoy 
yourself with your usual placidness, and not be 
rutiled, in an hurricane which every moment 
threatens to blow your house down ? 

Had your distress sprung from yourself, that 
would have been another thing. But when all 
the world knows where to lay the fault, this alters 
the case. 

How can you say I am happy , when my mother, 
to her power, is as much an abettor of their wick- 
edness to my dearest friend, as your aunt, or any 
body else ? — And this through the instigation of 
that odd-headed and foolish uncle of yours, who 
[sorry creature that he is!] keeps her up to reso- 
lutions which are unw'orthyof her, for an example 
to me, if it please you. Is not this cause enough 
for me to ground a resentment upon, sudicient to 
justify me for accompanying you ; tlie friendship 
betw een us so w ell known ? 

Indeed, my dear, the importance of the case 
considered, I must repeat that you are too nice. 
Don’t they already think, that your non-compli- 
ance with their odious measures is owing a good 
deal to my advice ? Have they not prohibited our 
correspondence upon that very surmise r And have 
I, but on your account, reason to value vchat they 
think ? 

Besides, what discredit have I to fear by such a 
step? What detriment? Would Hickman, do you 
believe, refuse me upon it ? — If he did, should 1 be 
sorry for that ? — Who is it, that has a soul, w ho 
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would not be afiected by such an instancx* of 
tenaale friendshij) ? 

But I should vex and disorder my mother ! — 
Well, that is something: but not more than sh(j 
vexes and disorders me, on her being made an im- 
plement by such a sorry creature, who ambles 
hither every day in spile U» my dearest friend — 
woe be to both, if it be for a double end I — Chide 
me, if you will : 1 don’t can*. 

J say, and I insist upon it, such a step would en- 
noble yom friend : and if still you will permit it, 1 
will take the olfice out of Lovtdace’s liands ; and, 
to-morrow evening, or on Monday bcibre his time 
of appointment takes place, w ill come in a chariot, 
or chaise : :ind then, my dear, if we get oil* as I 
wish, will we make terms (and what terms \vq 
j)leasc) with them all. My mother wall be glad to 
1 cceive her daughter again I warrant : and Hick- 
man will cry for joy on my return ; or lic shall for 
nor row. 

But you arc so very earnestly angry w ith me for 
proposing such a step, and have always so mucli t(» 
say for your side of any question, that I am afraid 
lo urg(! it further. — Only be so good (letimradd) as 
to encourage rue to resume it, if, u])oii further con- 
sideration, and ii[)on weighhig matters u ell (and in 
this light, w liether best to go off with jnc, or with 
Jjove/arc,) you can get over your j)unctilious regard 
jbr my vejmialion. A wmman going away with a 
woman is not so discredi table a thing, surely ! and 
with no view, l)ut to avoid the fellows ! — 1 say, only 
be so good as to consider this point ; and if you 
can gel over your scruples oii niy account, do. And 
so 1 will have done with this argumeut. for the 
pr(!sont ; and ajiply myself tosom<‘ of the passage^) 
in yemrs. 
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A time, I hope, will conic, that I shall be able 
to read your afiecting narratives without that im- 
patient bitterness, which now boils over in iny 
heart, and would flow to my pen, were 1 to enter 
into the particulars of what you write. And indeed 
I am afraid of giving you my advice at all, or of 
telling you what I should do in your case (suppos- 
ing you will still refuse my oiler; finding too, 
what you have been brought or rather driven to, 
without it); lest any evil should follow it: in 
which case, I should never forgive myself. And 
this consideration has added to my ditliculties in 
writing to you now you are upon such a crisis, and 
yet refuse the only method — but J said, 1 would 
not for the present touch any more that string. 
Yet, one word more, chide me if you [)lease : if 
any harm betide you, 1 shall for ever blame my 
mother — indeed I shall— and perhaps yourself, if 
you do not accept of my oiler. 

But one thing, in your present situation and 
prospects, let me advise: it is this, that if you do 
go oll’Avith Mr. Lovelace, you take the first oppor- 
tunity to marry. Why should you wo/, when every 
body will know by whose assistance, and in nhose 
company, you leave your father^s house, go whi- 
thersoever you will r — You may indeed keep him 
at a distance, until settlements are drawn, ami sucli- 
iike matters arc ajusted to your mind : but even 
these are matters of less consideration in your 
particular c«ase, than they would be in that of most 
others; and iiiai, hccai/se, be his other faults ^vhat 
they will, nobody tiiinks him an ungenerous man; 
next, because the possession of your estate must bft 
given up lo you as soon as your cousin Morden 
comes; who, as your trustee, will see it done; 
and done upon projier terms : 3dly, because ihcYc 
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is no want of fortune on his side : 4th ly, because all 
his family value you, and are extremely desirous 
that you should be their relation : 5thly, because 
he makes no scruple of accepting you without con- 
ditions. You sec how he has always defied your 
relations [I, for my own part, can forgive him for 
the fault : nor know I, if it be not a noble one] : 
and I dare say, he had rather call you his, without 
a shilling, than be under obligation to those whom 
he has full as little reason to Jove, as they have to 
love him. You have heard, that his own relations 
cannot make liis proud spirit submit to owe any 
favour to them. 

For all these reasons, I think, you may the less 
stand upon previous settlements. It is therefore 
my absolute opinion, that, if you do withdraw with 
him (and in that case you must let hhn be judge, 
when he can leave you with safety, i/ouUl ob- 
serve that) you should not postpone the cere- 
mony. 

Give this matter your most serious consideration. 
Punctilio is out of doors the moment you are out of 
your father’s liousc. I know how justly severe 
you have been upon those inexcusable creatures 
whose giddiness, and even want of decency, have 
made them, in the sarne hour as I may say, leap 
from a parent’s window' to a husband’s bed — but 
considering Lovelace’s character, I repeat my opi- 
nion, that your reputation in the eye of the world 
requires that no delay be made in this point when 
once you are in his power. 

I need not, I am sure, make a stronger plea to 
you. 

You say, in excuse for my mother, (what my 
fervcjit love for my friend very ill brooks) that we 
ought not to blame any one for not doing what she 
has an option to do, or to let alone. This, in cases 
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of frieiid.'ibi|), ^vould admit of vciy strict discu^^'' 
sion. If the liiiji;^- requested he of greater, conse- 
quence, or even of equal, to the person sou^dit to, 
and it were, as the old phrase, has it, /o take a thorn 
ozit of one friours foot, to put it into onc^a otvn^ 
something might be said. — Nay, it would, he, 1 
will venture to say, a selfish thing in us to ask a 
favour of a friend which W'ould subject that friend 
to the same or equal inconvenience as that from 
which \ve wanted to relieved. TIic requested 
would, in this case, teach his friend, by his oxen 
selfish example, wdth much better reason, to deny 
him, and despise a friendship so merely iiomiuaL 
But if, by a less inconvenience to ourselves, we 
could relieve our friend from a greater, the refusal 
of such a favour makes the refuser unw'orthy of the 
name of friend : nor would I admit such a one, not 
even into the outermost fold of my heart. 

1 am well aware that 'this is your opinion of 
friendship, as w ell as mine ; for 1 ow e the distinc- 
tion to you, upon a certain occasion ; and it saved 
me from a very great inconvenience, as you must 
needs remember. But you were always for making 
excuses for other people, in cases wherein you 
w ould not have allowed of one for yourself , 

I must own, that were, these excuses for a 
friend's indifterence, or denial, made by any body 
h\xl you, in a case of such ra.s^ importance to her 
self, and of so comparative a small one to those for 
whose protection she would be thought to w ish ; I, 
who arn for ever, as you have often remarked, en- 
deav4)uring to trace elfects to their causes, should 
he ready to suspect, that there w as a latent, unow li- 
ed inclination, wliicli balancing, ov preponderating 
rather, made the issue of the alternative (however 
important) sit more lightly upon the excuser’s mind 
i hun she cared to own. 
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You will luidorsfciml me, my dear. But if you 
do not, it may be as well for me; for I am afraid I 
shall have it from you, for but starting sucli a no- 
tiori, or giving a hint, which perhaps, as you did 
once in another ease, you will reprimandingly call, 
^ Not being able to forego the ostentation of saga- 
city, though at the expense of that landcrness 
which is due to friendship and charity.' 

What signifi(?s owning a tauit without mending 
it, you'll say? — Very true, my dear. But you 
know I ever was a snucy^ creature — ever stood in 
need of great allowance.s--^And I rcmcnibt r like- 
wise that 1 ever had them from my dear Clarissa. 
Nor do 1 doubt them now^ : for you know how much 
I love you — if it be possible, inore than nu/sclf I 
love you! Believe me, my' dear: and, in conse- 
quence of that belief, you will be able to judge, 
how much lamaflectcd by^ your present distressful 
and critical situation; which will not sidl’er me to 
pass b\' without a censure even that philosophy of 
temper in your owui cause, which you have not. 
in another's, and which all that know y ou ever ad- 
mired you for. 

From this critical and distressful situation, it 
shall he my hourly prayers, that you may be de- 
livered w ithout blemish to that fair fame, which 
has hith(*rto, like your heart, been unspotted. 

With this prayer, twenty' times repeated, con- 
cludes 

Your ever affectionate 
ANNA 

J hurried myself in wu’itiiig this; and I hurry 
Robin awa)' w ith it, that in a situation so \ er\' 
critical, you may have all the time possible to 
considtu' w hat 1 have written, upon two points so 
vot. 11. r. E 
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very important. I will repeat them in a very 
few words : 

Whether you choose not rather to go off with one 
of your own sex ; with your Anna IIowf. — than 
with one of the other; with Mr. Lovelace r’ 

And if noty 

Whether you should not marry him as soon as 
possible :* 


LETTER XLIII. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

[The preceding letter not reedved."] 

Saturday afternoon. 

Already have I an ecstatic answer, as I may call 
it, to my letter. 

* He promises compliance with my will in every 
article ; approves of all I propose ; particularly of 
the private lodging : and thinks it a happy expe- 
dient to obviate the censures of the busy and the 
unreflecting: and yet he hopes, that the putting 
myself into the protection of either of his aunts 
(treated as I am treated) vrould be far from being 
looked upon by any body in a disreputable light. 
But every thing I enjoin or resolve upon must, lie 
says, be right, not only with respect to my present 
but future reputation; with regard to which he 
hopes so to behave himself, as to be allowed to be, 
next to myself, more properly solicitous than any 
body. He will only assure me, that his \vhole fa- 
mily are extremely desirous to take advantage of 
the persecutions 1 labour under, to make their 
court and endear themselves to me, by their best 
and most cheerful services: happy, if they can in 
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any measnre contribute to my present freedom and 
future happiness. 

' He will this afternoon, he says, write to Lord 
M. and to Lady lietty and Lady Sarah, that he is 
now within view' of being the happiest man in the 
world, if it be not his own fault; since the only 
woman upon earth that can make him so, wdll be 
soon out of danger of being another man’s ; and 
cannot possibly prescribe any terms to him that he 
shall not think it his duty to comply with. 

' He tlalters iiimself now (my last letter confirm- 
inf^ my resolution) that he can be in no apprehen- 
sion of my changing my mind, unless iny friends 
change their manner of acting by me ; which he 
is too sure they will not And now will all his 
relations who take such a kind and generous share 
in his interests, glory and pride themselves in the 
prospects he has before him.’ 

Thus artfully does he hold me to it. 

* As to fortune, he begs of nuj not to be solicitous 
on that score : that his own estate is sufiicient for 
us both ; not a nominai, but a reaf two thousand 
pounds per annum, equivalent to some estates re- 
puted a third more : tliat it never was encumbered : 
that he is clear of the world, both as to book and 
bond debts; thanks, perhaps, to his pride, more 
than to his virtue : that Lord M. moreover resolves 
to settle upon him a thousand pounds per anmun on 
liis nuptials. And to this, he will have it, his Lord- 
ship is instigated more by motives justice than 
of irenerositi/ ; as he must consider it was but an 
CMjuivalent for an estate wdiich he had got possession 
ol, to wdiieh itis (Mr. Lovelace’s) mother had bet- 

* Well he mi};hl be so sure, when he hod the art to play 
tlicm t)ir, by his corrupted agent, and to make them all .join 
to protiiole his views unknown to themselves; as is shown in 
some of his preccUiiig letters. 

E E !2 
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ter pretensions. That his Lordship also proposed 
to give him up either iiis seat in llertfordshre, or 
that ill Lancashire, at his »)\vn or at his wife’s 
option, especially if 1 am the person. All which 
it will be in my power to see done, and projicr set- 
tlements drawn, before I enter into any further eii- 
gagemeiits with him ; if 1 will have it so.* 

He says, ‘ That I need not be under any solici- 
tude as to apparel: all occasions of that 

sortw’ill be most cheerfully supplied by the ladies 
of his family : as my others shall, with the greatest 
]n*ide and pleasure (if 1 will allow him that honour) 
by himself.* 

He assures me, ^ That I shall govern him as I 
please wdth regard to any thing in his powder to- 
W'ards eilecting a reconciliation with my friends:’ 
A point he knows my heart is set upon. 

lie is afraid, ‘ Tliat the time will hardly allows of 
liis procuring Miss Charlotte Montague’s atten- 
dance upon me, at St. Alhati’s, as he hud proposed 
she should; because, he understands, she keeps 
her chamber with a violent cold and soiu^ throat. 
But both she and her sister, tin; hrsl moment she is 
able to go a)3road, shall visit me at my [)rivate 
lodgings; and introduce me to 1/ady Sarah and 
Lady Betty, or those ladies to me, as 1 shall choose ; 
and accompany me to town, if 1 please ; and 
stay as long in it w ith me, as I shall think fit to 
slay there. 

' l.ord M. will also, at my own lime, and in my 
owm //jY/.’z/nrr, (that is^to say, either [)ul)licly or ]>ri- 
vately) make me a visits And, for his own part, 
when he has seen me in safely, eitlu!r in their j)ro- 
tection, or in the privacy 1 prefer, he will leave 
me, and not attempt to visit me but by my own 
permission, 

* lie had thoughts once, he says, on liearing of 
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hi« cousin Charlotte’s indisposition, to have en- 
gaged his cousin Patty’s attendance upon me, 
either in or about the neighbouring village, or 
at St. Alban’s : but that she is a low-spirited, ti- 
morous girl, and would but the more have per- 
plexed us.’ 

So, my dear, the enterprise requires courage 
and high spirits, you see !-— And indeed it does 1 — 
What am I about to do ! 

lie himselt*, it is plain, thinks it necessary that I 
should be accompanied with one of my own sex. — 
He might, at least, have proposed the woman of 
one of the ladies of his family. — Lord bless me! — 
What am I about to do ! — 

* * * 

Aftkr all, as far as 1 have gone, 1 know not but 
1 may sStill recede: and if 1 do, a mortal quar- 
rel I suppose will cnsuc.-r-And what if it does? — 
Could there be’ any way to escape this Solmes, a 
breach with Lovelace might make way for the sin- 
gle life to take j) lace, which 1 so much prefer; and 
then 1 would defy the sex. For I see nothing but 
trouble and vexation that they bring upon ours : 
and when once entered, one is obliged to go on 
with them, treading, w ith tender feel, upon thorns, 
and sharper thorns, to the end of a painful journey. 

What to do I know not. The more 1 think, the 
morel am embarravssed \ — And the stronger will be 
my doubts as the appointed time draws near. 

But 1 will go down, and take a little turn in the 
garden ; and deposit this, and his letters, all but 
the two last, w Inch 1 w’ill inclose in my next, if 1 
have opportunity to wnite another. 

Meantime, my dear friend But what can I 

desire you to pray for? — Adieu then! — Let me 
only say — adieu ! 


E E 3 
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LETTER XLIV. 

MISS CLARISSA HAKLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

[/« answer to ItlUr xlii. ] 

Sunday morning, April 9, 

Do not think, my beloved friend, although you 
have given me in yours of yesterday a severer in- 
stance of what, nevertheless, 1 must call your im- 
partial love, than ever yet I received from you, 
that I will be displeased with you for it. That 
would be to put myself into the inconvenient situ- 
ation of royalty : that is to say, out of the ivay of 
ever being told of my faults; of cvm- mending 
llieni; an<l in the ttv/y of making the sincerest and 
warmest friendsliip useless to me. 

And then how brightly, how nobly glows in 
vour bosom the sacred llame of friendship; since 
It can make yon ready to impute to the mihapjjy 
sufferer a less degree of.warratli in her oivn cause, 
thanyoz/, have for her, because she endeavours to 
divest herself of .9e//;sQfar as to leave toothers the 
option which they, liave a right to make !— Ought 
I, my dear, to blame, ought 1 not rather to admire 
you ior this ardour ? 

Rut nevertheless, lest you should think that 
there is any foundation for a surmise which (al- 
tliough it owe its rise to your friendship) ^^ ould, if 
there leerc, leave me utterly inexcusable; I must, 
in justice to myself, declare, that 1 know not my 
own licart if 1 have any of that latent or nuoivned 
inelination, which you would impute to any other hut 
me. Nor does the important aliernativc sit lighth/ 
on my mind. And yet I must excuse your mother. 
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Mere it but on this single consltloratiorL, that I 
c ould not prosunio to rc^ckou upon her IVivour, as I 
could upon her cln Itchier* Sf 8o as to make the claihi 
of fricridshif) upor4,//t7% to v\horn, as tl)e mother of 
my dearest friend, a veneration is owing, which 
can hardly be compatible with that sweet famili- 
arity w hich is one of the indispensable requisites of 
the sacred tie by which y^our heart and mine are 
bound in one. 

What therefore I might expect from my Anna 
Iloive, I ou^ht not from her mother ; for would it 
not be very strange, that a person of her experi- 
ence should 1)0 refle(?ted upon because she gave 
not up her own judgmciit, where the consequence 
of her d6ing so would be to embroil liersclf, as 
she apprehends, with a family she has lived well 
with, and in behalf of a child against her pa- 
retits? — As sh(‘ has moreover a daughter of. her 
ov\ ji: — a daughler too, give me leave, to say, of 
whose vivacity and charming spirits she is more 
apprehensive tiuui she need to be, because hen 
truly matenial cares make her fear more from her 
'Ifoulh, than she hopes from \\e\' prudence ; which 
nevertheless she and all the vMjrld know' to he 
hej/ond her years. 

And here le t me add, that Avhalever you mav' 
generously, and as the resuli of an ardent alli'ctioii 
fur your unhapjiy friend, urge on this head, in my 
beiuilf, or harshly against any^ one w ho may rel’use 
me protection in the extraordinary circumstances 
1 find myself in j I have some pleasure, in Ixing 
able to curb undue t ‘cpcctations upon m\' indiitgeut 
triends, whatever were to befal myself Irom^thost 
eircumslanccs; for I should be extremely' inorti- 
iied, w ere I by my selfish jprw nrdness to giv (‘ oc - 
casion for such a cheek, as to he told tlial 1 had 
encouraged an unreasonable lope; or, according 
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to the phrase you mention, wished to take a thorn 
out of my own foot, and to put it into that of my 
friend. Nor should I be better pleased with my- 
self, if, having been taught by my good Mrs, 
Norton, that the best of schools is' that of affliction, 
I should rather learn impatience than the contrary, 
by the lessons 1 am obliged to get by htjart in it; 
and if I should judge of the merits of others, as 
they were kind to me; and that at the expense of 
their own convenience or j)cace of mind. For is 
not this to suppose myself ever in the righl ; and 
all who do not act as [would have them act, per- 
petually in the wrong ? In short, to make 7ny sake, 
God*^ sake, in the sense of Mr. Solmcs\s pitiful plea 
to me ? 

How often, my dear, have you and I t iideavour- 
od to detect and censure this partial spirit iji 
others ? 

But I know you do pot always content yourself 
with saying what you think may justly be said ; 
but, in order to show the extent ol’ a pcfietration 
which can go to the bottom of any subject, delight 
to say or to WTite all thatr«w- be said or written, or 
even thought, on the particular occasion ; and tins 
partly perhaps from being desirous [pardon me, 
my dear !] to be thought mistress f)f a sagacity 
that is aforehand with events. But who would 
wish to drain off or dry up a refreshing current, 
because it no^y and then puts us to some little in- 
conveiiience by its overflowings? In other words, 
u ho w'ould not allow for the liveliness of a spirit 
which for one [)ainful sensibility gives an Iiundrcd 
pleasurable ones? And the one in consecpieiice of 
i lie other ? 

But now I come to the two points in your letter, 
uliich most sensibly concern me: thus you pm 
them: 
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* Whether I choose not rather to go off [shoc^k- 
ing words !] with one of my oum sex ; with 
)iiy Anna IlowE — than with one of the other; 
with Mr. Lovelace ?' 

And if not, 

‘ Wliether I should not marry him as soon as 
possible r’ 

You know, iny dear^ rny reasons for rejecting 
your proposal, and even for being earnest that you 
shouhl not be knoivn to be assisting to me in an en- 
terprise in which a cruel necessity indue ed me to 
think of engaging; and for whicli you have not 
the sanies plea. At this rate, ivell might your 
mother be uneasy at our correspondence, not 
knowing to what inconveniences it might subject* 
her ami you ! — If /am hardly excusable to think 
of withdrawing from my unkind friends, what 
could you have to say for yourself, were you to 
al)an(loii a mother so indulgent f Does site suspect 
that your fervent friendsliip may lead you to a small 
indi cretion r and does tJiis suspicion offend you ? 
And would you, in resentment, show her and the 
uorld, that you can voluntarily rush into the 
highest error iliat any of our sex can be guilty 
of ? 

And is it worthy of your generosity [I ask you, 
my dear, is it r] to think of taking so iindutiful a 
step, because you believe your mother would be 
glad to receive you again? 

I do assure you, that were I to take this step my- 
sedf, I would run all risks rather than you sliould 
accompany me in it. Have 1, do you think, a de- 
sire to double and treble my own fault in the eye of 
the world ? In the eye of that world, which, cruelly 
as I am used (not knowing all), would not acquit 
jue ? 
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But, my clearest, kindest friend, let me tell you, 
that we will mither of us take such a step. The 
manner of putting your questions abundantly con- 
vinces me, that I ought not, in ^nur opinion, to at- 
tempt it. You no doubt intend that I shall so take 
it; and I thank you for the equally polite and for- 
cible conviction. 

It is some satisfaction to me (taking the matter in 
this light) that I had begun to waver before I re- 
ceived your last. And now 1 tell you, that it has 
absolutely determined me not to go off; at least not 
to-morrow. 

you, my dear, think the issue of the alternative 
(to use your own words) sits so liirfit/y upon my 
mind; in short, that my inclination vs faulty ; the 
world would treat me much less serupulousiy. 
When therefore you represent, that all punctilio 
must be at an end the moment I am out of my father's 
house ; and hint, that I must submit it to i\Ir. Love- 
lace to judge ivhen he can leave me wi h safety; 
that is to say, give him the option w'helher he will 
leave me or not; who can bear these reflections, 
who can resolve to incur these inconveniences, 
that has the question still in her own power to de- 
cide upon } 

While 1 thought only of an escape from this house 
as an escape from Mr. Solmes; that already my re- 
putation suffered by my confinement; and that it 
would be still in iny own ojition, citlier to marry 
Mr. Lovelace or wholly to renounce him ; bold as 
the step was, J thought, treate d as I am Heated, 
something was to b(‘ said in excuse? of it — if not to 
the world, to myself: and to be sclf-aerjuitied is a 
blessing to be ])rererrcd to the opinion of all the 
world. But, after 1 have censured most severely, 
as I have overdone, thos<? giddy girls, who have in 
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the same hour, as 1 may say, that they have fled 
from their chamber, presented themselves at the 
altar that is to w itness to their undutiful rashness ; 
after I have stipulated with Mr. Lovelace for thm, 
and for an ultimate option whether to accept or refuse 
him ; and for his leuvinfr me as soon as 1 am in a 
place of safety (which, as you observe, he must be 
the judi^e of); and after lie Xma sign i fed to ine his 
compliance with these terms; so that 1 cannot, if I 
xvoiild, recal them, and suddenly ninrry ; — you see, 
my dear, that 1 have notliing left me but to resolve 
7iot to go away with him. 

But liow', on this revocation of my appointment, 
shall I be able to pacify him ? 

ilow' ! — Why assert the privilege of my sex ! — 
Surely, on this side of tl»e vsolemuity he has no right 
to be displeased. Besides, did I not reserve a powder 
of receding, as I saw' fit ? To w hat purpose, as I 
asked in the case betw'cen your mother and you, 
has any body an option, if the making use of it 
shall give the refused a right to be disgusted ? 

Far, very' far, w ould ihoscy w ho, according to the 
old Law', have a right of absolving^ or confirming a 
child’s promise, be from ratifying mine, liad it been 
ever so solcfnn a one*. But this was rather an ap-^ 
point meni than a promise ; and suppose it had been 
the latter ! and that I had not reserved to myself 

* See Numb. xxx. where it is clcclaivd, whose vows sluH 
be biiidinji; and whose not. The vow-, of a mrin, or ol a 
widow , are there pronounced to be indispensable ; because 
they are sole, and subject to no other domestic authority. But 
the vows of a single woman, and of a w ife, if the father of 
the one, <»r the husband of the other, disallow of tlieoi as soon 
as they know tliem, .'ire to be of no force. 

A matter highly necess;iry to be. known; by all young la- 
di<‘S especially, whose designing addressers too often eiidea- 
\ our to engage llicni by vows; and then plead conscience and 
honour to tliein to hold them down to the performance. 
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a liberty of revoking it; was it to preclude, better 
or muttirer consideration? — If so, how unHt to be 
given! — How ungenerous to be insisted upon! — 
And how unfitter still to be kept ! — Is there a mail 
living who ought to be angry that a woiniin whom 
he hopes one day to call his shall refuse to keep a 
rash promise, wficn, on the inature-st deliberation, 
she is convinced that it xvas a rash one ? 

1 resolve then, upon the whole, to stand this one 
trial of Wednesday next — or, perhaps, I should ra- 
ther say, of Tuesday evening, if my father hold 
his purpose of endeavouring, in person, to make me 
read, or heeu' read, and then sign, the settlements. — 
That, that must be the greatest trial of all. 

if I am compelled to sign them over night — then 
(the Lord bles.^ me!) must all 1 dread follow, as of 
course, on W ednesday. If 1 can prevail upon them 
by my prayers [perhaps 1 shall full into fits; for 
the very hi st appearance of my father, after having 
been so long banished his presence, will gretitly 
aflect me— if, 1 say, I can prevail upon them by 
my prayers'] to lay aside their views ; or to suspend 


It cannot be amiss to recite the very words. 

Ver. 3. If a if oman vow a vow unto the Lord, and bind her- 
self bi^ a bond, being in her fathers house in her youth; 

4. And her father hear her vote, and her bond wherewith she. 
hath bound her soul, and her father shall hold his peace at her; 
then all her vows shall stand, and every bond wherewith she 
hath hound her soul shall stand. 

5. But if her father disallow her in Ihe day that he hcareth; 
not any of her vows or of her bonds wherewith she hath bound 
her soul shall stand: and the Lord shall forgive her, beraust 
her father disallowed her. 

The same in the ease of a wife, as said above. See ver. 6, 
7, 8, And ail is thus solemnly closed. 

Ver. 16. These are the statutes which ihe Lord, corntnanded 
Moses between a man and his wife, between ihe father and hh 
duughter,bdng^6t} n h r youth in herfather\s hou.^r. 
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the (lay, if but for one week ; if not, but for two 
or three days; still Wedncisday will be a lighter 
day of trial. They will surely give me time to 
considar, to ai'f^ue with myself. This will not be 
promising. As 1 have made no effort to get away, 
they have no reason to suspect me ; so 1 may liavtt 
an opportunity, in the last resort, to withdraw*. 
Mrs. Norton is to be with me: she, although she 
should be chidden for it, will in my extremity 
plead for me. My aunt Ilervey maj/, in such an 
extremity, join with her. Perhaps my mother may 
be brought over. 1 will kneel to each, one by 
one, to make a friend. Some of them have been 
alraid to see me, lest they should be moved in my 
iavour: does not this give me a reasonable hope 
that I may move them ^ My brother's counsel, here- 
tofore given, to turn me out of doors to my evil 
destiny, may again be repeated, and may prevail. 
Then shall I be in no •'joorac case tliaii now, as to the 
displeasure of ttiy friends; atid thus far better, that 
it will not be my fault that 1 seek another protec- 
tion ; w hich even then ought to be my cousin Mor- 
dents ratiier than Mr. I^velacets, or any other per- 
son ’s. 

My heart, in short, misgives me less, when I 
resolve this way, than when I think of the other : 
and in so strong and involuntary a bias, the heart 
is, as I may say, And well cautions the 

w ise man ; " Let the counsel of thine owji heart 
stand ; for tliere is no man more faithful to thee 
than it : fur a man's mind is sometimes w*ont to teH 
him more than seven w^atchmen, that sit above in a 
high tower*.' 

I’orgive these indigested self-reasonings. I will 
close liere: and instantly set about a letter of re- 


* Ecclus. xxxvii 13, 14. 
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vocation to Mr. Lovelace; take it as lie wjll. It 
will only be another trial of temper to him. 'I’o me 
of inliiiite importance. And has he not promised 
temper and actpiiescence, on the supposition of a 
change in my mind ? 


LETTER XLV. 

MISS CLATIISSA IIARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Sunday morning, (April 9.) 

Nobody it seems will go to church this day. No 
blessing to be expected perliaps upon views so 
worldly, and in some so cruel. 

They have a mistrust that I have some dcwice in 
my head. Betty has been looking among my 
clothes. I found her, on coming U[> from deposit- 
ing my letter to Lovelace (for I h(we written!) 
peering among them ; for 1 had left the key in the 
lock. She coloured, and was confounded to be 
caught. But 1 only said, 1 should be accustomed 
to any sort ol' treatment in time. If she had her 
orders — those were enough for her. 

She owned, in her confusion, that a motion had 
been made to abridge me of my airings; and tlic 
report she should make would be of no disadvantage 
to me. One of my friends, she told me, urged in 
my behalf, that there was no need of laying me 
under greater rcstiaint, since Mr. Lovelace's threat- 
ening to rescue me by violence, were 1 to have 
been carried to my uncle's, was a conviction that I 
had no design to go to him voluntarily : and that 
if I hady I should have made preparations of that 
kind hefoi'e now ; and, most probably, been de- 
fected in them.— ilewee it wa» also iid’crrcd, that 
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lliere was no room to doubt but I would at last 
comply. And, added the bold creature. If you 
donH intend to do so, your conduct, miss, seems 
strange to me. — Only thus she reconciled it; that 
1 had gone so far 1 knew not how to come ofi'gt’iz- 
tccAy : and she fancied 1 should, in ^ 2 /// 
tioiif on Wednesday, give Mr. Solmes my liand. 
And tiien, said the. confident wench, as the learned 
])r. Brand took his text last Sunday, there ivilt he 
joy m hcmKn — 

This is the substance of my letter to Mr. Love- 
lace : 

‘ Thatl have reasons of the greatest consequence 
to niyself (and which, when known, must satisfy 
him) to suspend, for the present, my intention of 
leaving my father’s house : that I have hopes that 
matters may be brought to a happy conclusion, 
without taking a step which nothing but the last 
necessity could justify ; and that he may depend 
upon my promise, that I will die rather than con- 
.sent to marry Mr. Solmes.’ 

And so I am preparing myself to stand the shock 
of his exclamatory reply. But be that what it will, 
it cannot affect me so much as tlie apprehensions 
of what may happen to me next Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday; for now tliose apprehensions engage my 
whole attention, and make me sick at the veiy 
heart. 

Sunday, four in the afternoon. 

My letter is not yet taken away — if he should 
not send for it, or take it, and come hither on my 
not meeting him to-morrow, in doubt of what may 
have befalhii me, what shall I do! Why had I 
any CMiiu criis with this sex ! — 1, that was so liap- 
])y till 1 knew this man ! 

1 dined in the ivy .summer-house. My request 
rodo so was complied with at the first word. Tn 
r Y 2 
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show I meant iiolliing, I went again into the house 
with Betty, as soon as 1 had dined. I tliought it 
was not amiss to ask this liberty, the weather seem- 
ing to be set in fine. Who knows what Tuesday or 
Wednesday may produce ? 

Siiiiilay cxenin^, seven o'cloek. 

There remains my letter still! — He is busied, T 
s^ippose, in his preparations for to-morrow. But 
then he has servants. Does the man think he is so 
secure of me, that having ap[)oinled, he need not 
give himseif any further concern about me till the 
very moment ? He knows how 1 am beset. He 
knows not what may happen. I miiifit be ill, or 
still more closely w'atched or confined iban before. 
The corresj)ondence might be discovered. \i )night 
be necessary to vary the scheme. I might be forced 
into measures which might entirely frustrate my 
purpose. 1 might have new doubts. 1 might sug- 
gest something more convenient, for any thing he 
knew. What can the man mean, 1 wonder ! — Yet 
it shall lie; for if he has it any time before the ap- 
pointed hour, it w ill save me declaring to him per- 
sonally my changed purpo.se, and tlie trouble of 
contending w ith him on that score. Jf he send for 
it at all, he will see by the. date that lie might have 
had it in time; and if he be put to any inconveni- 
ence from shortness of notice, let him take it for 
his pains. 

Sunday nine o’cloek. 

It is determined, it seems, to send for Mrs. Nor- 
ton to be lien^ on I'uesday to dinner ; and she is to 
slay with me for a whole week. 

So she is first to, endeavour to |>ersiiade me to 
comply ; and, W'heii the vi«ilcnce is done, she is lo 
comfort me, and try to reconcile me t(» my late. 
They expect fits uml je/ches, Betty insolently tells 
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^ne, and expostulations and exclamations without 
numbin' : but every body will be prepared for them : 
;md when it's over it's over ; and 1 shall be easy 
and pacified when I find I can't help it. 

Monday morn. (April 10), seven o'clock. 

O iny dear ! there yet lies the letter, just as 1 
left it! 

Docs he think he is so sure of me t — Perhaps he 
in)ai^ines that I dare not alter my purpose. 1 wish 
J had never known him ! 1 begin now to see this 
raslniess in the light every one else would have 
seen it in, had I been guilty of it. But what can I 
do, if he come to-day at the appointed lime ! If he 
receive not the letter, I must see him, or he will 
think something has befallen me ; and certainly 
will conic to the house. As certainly he will be 
insulted. And what in that case may be the con- 
sequence ! Then I as good as promised that I would 
lake the first opportunity to see him, if I changed 
my mind, and to give him my reasons for it. 1 
have no doubt but he will be out of Inimour upon 
it: but better, if we meet, that he go away dissa- 
tisfied u ith mcy than that 1 should go away dissatis- 
fied with mj/sclf. 

Yet, short as the time is, he may still perhaps 
send and get the letter. Something may have 
happened to prevent him, which, when known, 
will excuse him. 

After I have disappointed him more than om c 
before, on a reque ted interz'kiv only, it is impos- 
sible he should not nave curiosity at least to know 
if something lias not happened; and whether my 
mind hold or not in this more important case. And 
yet, as 1 rashly confirmed niy resolution by a se- 
cond letter, I begin now' to doubt it. 
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Nine o’clock. 

My cousin Dolly Hervey slid the inclosed leN 
ter into iny hand, as I passed by her coming out of 
the garden. 

DEAREST >!ADAM, 

I HAVE got intelligence from one who ])retends to 
know every thing, that you must bo married on 
Wednesday morning to Mr. Solrnes. IVrhnps, 
however, she says this only to vex rnc ; hn* it is 
that saucy creature Hetty I^arnes. A licimce is 
got, as she says : and so far she went as to ttdl mt^ 
(bidding me say nothing; but she knew I would) 
that Mr. Brand is to marry you. For Dr. Lewoi, [ 
iiear, refuses, unless y'onr consent can l)e obtained; 
and they have heard that he does not apf)i*ove of 
their proceedings against yon. Mr. Brand, 1 am 
told, is to have his fortune made hy^ uncle Marlon c 
and among them. 

You will know better than 1 what to make of all 
these matters; for sometimes 1 think Betty tells me 
things as ifl should not tell ymu, and yet expects that 
I will For there is great whispering between 
Aliss Marlowe and her; and J have observed that 
when their whisj)ering is over, Betty comes and 
tells me something by way of secret. She and all 
the n orld know how much I love you : and so I 
’would /i(a'c them. It is an honour to me to love a 

It is easy Tor hiirli of the readers as have been attentive 
to Mr. Love]aee\ manner of workina:, to suppose, from this 
hint of Mijs IJei vey's, that Ir* had instructed his doiihle-faced 
argent to put his sweetheart Hetty upon alarming Miss Her- 
vey, ill hopes she would nlariii her heloved cousin {as we see 
she does), in order to keep her stead) to her appoininit'iil with 
hiui. 
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youn(5 lady who is, and ever was, an honour to all 
iior family, let them say what they will. 

liut from a more certain authority than Iietry^s I 
can assure you (hut I must heg of you to hum this 
letter) that you are to he searched once more for 
flutters, and for |jen and ink; ft>r they kiio\v you 
write. Soinetliing they pretend to have come at 
from one of Mr. Lovelace’s servants, which they 
liopc to make something of. J know not for cer- 
tain what it is. He must be a very vile and w icked 
man, who would boast of a lady’s lavour to him, 
and reveal secrets. But Mr. Lovelace, 1 dare say, 
is too much of a gentleman to be guilty of such 
ingratitude. 

Then they have a notion, from that false IVMiy 1 
Indieve, that you intend to take something to make 
yourself sick ; and so they will search for phials 
and p<»wders, and such like. 

If nothing shall he found that will increase theii* 
.susj)icions, you are to l)e used more kindly by your 
papa when you appear before them all thiiii he of 
iaie has used you. 

Yet, sick or well, alas! my dear cousin! you 
must be married. But your husband is to go home 
every night without you till ymu are reconciled to 
iiim. And so illness can he no pretence to save 
y'ou. 

They are sure you will make a good \\ ifo. So 

(uild not 1, unless I liked my husband. And Mr. 
Solines is always telling them hcov he will purchase 
your love by rich presents. — A sycophrjit man ! — I 
wi.'^h he ajid Betty Barnes were to come togeliicr, 
aiul in* Wiudd heal her every d iy. 

After w hsU 1 have told \ on, I need not advise 
\ oil to secure every thing you would not iiave 

^ )nc(* in»U!' let me !)eg *ii <( y«.)U will luo'u ibis 
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letter : and pra}^ deai*est madam, do not take any 
thing that may prejudice your health: for that will 
not do. 1 am 

Your truly loving cousin, 

D. n. 

When I first read my cousin’s letter, I was half 
inclined to resume my former intention; especially 
as my countermanding letter was not taken away, 
and as my heart ached at the thoughts of the con- 
flict I must expect to have with him on my refusal* 
For, sec him for a few moments I doubt I must, lest 
he should take some rash resolutions; especially 
as he has reason to expect I will see him. But here 
your words, That all punctilio is at an end the wo- 
ment J am out of my fathcr^s house, added to the 
still more cogent considerations of duty and repu- 
tation, determined me once more against taking 
the rash step. And it will be very hard (although 
no seasonable fainting or wished-for fit should 
stand my friend) if I cannot gain one month, or 
fortnight, or week. And I liavc still more hopes 
that I shall jjrevail for some delay, from my cousin’s 
intimation that the good Dr. Lewen refuses to give 
his assistance to their projects, if they have liol rny 
consent, and thinks me cruelly used : since, with- 
out taking notice that I am apprise d of this, 1 can 
plead a scruple of conscience, and insist u])on hav- 
ing that worthy divine’s opinion upon it: in which, 
enforced as I shall enforce it, my mother will 
surely second me: my aunt Hervey and Mrs. Nor- 
ton will support her: the suspension must follow: 
and 1 can but get away afterw ards. 

But, if they luill compel me: if they ivHl give 
me no time: if nobody ivill be moved: if it be rc;- 
solvcd that the ceremony shall he read over my 
constrained haiul— whv Vlien— alas ! what then !— 
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3 can but — but w hut? O n)y dcur! this Solnies 
Khali never have my vows, 1 am resolved ! And 1 
will say nothing* but No a’i lofig as I shall be able 
to speak. And who will ]>resinn(* to look upon 
such an act of violence as a nrarriage ? Ii is ini- 
]>ossibIe, surely, that a father and mother can sec 
such a dreadful compulsion offered to their child 
— but if mine should withdraw, ami leave tlie task 
to my brother arid sister, they wiil have no mercy. 

I arn grieved to be driven to have recourse to the 
fol lowing artili ccs. 

1 have given ihein a clue, by the feather of a 
pen sticking out, where they will hrul sucli of my 
hi<hlen stores as I intend they shall find. 

Two or three little essays 1 have left easy to be 
seen, of my own writing. 

About a dozen lines also of a letter begun to you, 
ill which 1 exju’css my hopes (although 1 say that 
appearances are against me) that my frienrls ^v ill 
relent. ^^’hey know from your mother, hy iny 
uncle Antony, that, somehow or other, I now and 
tlien get a letter to you. In this j)iece of a letter 
I declan* reuewedly my firm resolution to give up 
the man so obnoxious to niy family, on their releas- 
ing im; from tiie address of the other. 

Near the essays I have left the copy of my letter 
to Lady Drayton*; which affording arguments 
suitable to my case, may chance (thus accideurally 
to be fallen upon) to incline them to favour me. 

I liave reserves of pens and ink, you may be* 
lievc; and one or two in tfie ivy suniiiu r-liouse ; 
with which I slial! amuse myself, in oilier to ligli- 
teii, if possible, those apprehensions which more 
autl mon*, aff'ect me, as Wednesday, the day of trial, 
;iipf>roache^. 
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LETTER XLVI. 

MISS ( LARISSA IIARLOWE TO MIS? HOWE. 

Ivy summcr'house, Iwo o'clock. 
He lias not yet got jny letter; and while 1 was 
contriving licre how to send my oflicious gaoleress 
from me, that I might have time for the intended 
interview, and had hit upon an expedient, which I 
believf? would have done, came rny aunt, and fur- 
nished me with a much better. She saw my little 
table covered, preparative to my solitary il inner; 
and hoped, she told me, that this would be the 
last day that my friends would be deprived of my 
company at tabic. 

You may believe, my dear, that the thoughts of 
meeting Mr. Lovelace, for fear of being discovered, 
together with the contents of my cousin l)oIly^s 
letter, gave me great and visible emotions, t^lie 
took notice of them — Why these sighs, why these 
heavings lierc? said she, patting my neck — O my 
dear niece, who w ould have thought so much natu- 
ral sweet iie>s camld be so very unpersuad cable ? 

I could not answer her, and she proceeded — I 
am come, 1 doubt, upon a very unwelcome errand. 
Some tilings that have been told us yesterday, 
w Inch canit' from the mouth of one of the most 
desperate and insolent men in the w^orld, convince 
your father, and all of us, that you still find means 
to write out of the house. Mr. Lovelace knows 
every thing that is done here ; and that as soon as 
done ; ancJ great mischief is apprehended from 
him, w hich you are as much concerned as any 
body to prevent. Your mother has also some ap- 
prehensions concerning yourself, which yet she 
hopes aie groundless; but, however, cannot bo 
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easy, nor will be pevmitted to be easy, if she would, 
unless (while you remain here in the garden or in 
tills summer-house’) you give her the opportunity 
once more of looking into your closet, your cabinet, 
and drawers. It will be the better taken, if you 
give me cheerfully your keys. 1 hope, rrn^ dear, 
you won’t dispute it. Your desire of dining in this 
place ^vas the more readily complied wdth for the 
sake of such an op)>ortunity. 

1 thought myself very lucky to be so vrell pre- 
pared by my cousin Dolly’s means for this search : 
but yet 1 artfully made some scruples, and not a 
few complaints of this treatment : after wiiich, 1 
not only gave her the keys of all, but even offici-^ 
ously emptied my pockets before her, and invited 
her to put her fingers in my stays, that she might 
be sure I had no papers there. 

This highly obliged her; and she said she would 
represent my clieerful compliance as it ilescrved, 
kt 7nj/ brother and sister sai/ ivhat they would. My 
mother, in particular, she was sure, >voul(l rejoice 
at the opportunity given her to obviate, as she 
doubted not wovdd be the case, some suspicions 
that w ere raised against me. 

She then hinted, that there were methods taken 
to come at all Mr. Lovelace’s secrets, and even, 
from his careless communicativeness, at some of 
7ninc ; it being, she said, his custom boastingly to 
jirate to his very servants of his iinenlions, in parti- 
cfdur cases. She added, that deep as he was thouglit 
to be, my brother w'ds as deep as he, and fairly 
too hard for him at iiis ow n weapons — as one day 
it would be found. 

1 knew not, I .said, the meaning of those dark 
hints. 1 thought the cunning she hinted at, on 
hoik sides, called rather for contempt than apjilause. 
I myself might have been put upon artifices which 
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my heart disdained to practise, had I given way to 
the resentment which, 1 was bold to sa}-, was niucli 
more justifiable than the actions that occasioned it : 
that it was evident to me, from what she had .said> 
that their present suspicions of me w ere partly ow- 
ing to this supposed superior cunning of my bro- 
ther, and partly to the consciousness tJiat the usage 
1 met w ith might naturally produce a reason for 
such suspicions ; that it was very unhappy for me 
to be made the butt of my brother's w it : that it 
w^ould have been more to his praise to have aimed 
at showing a kind iicart than a cunning head : that, 
nevertheless, 1 w ished he knew himse(f na w ell as 1 
imagined I knew him, and he would then have less 
conceit of his abilities; which abilities would, in 
my opinion, be less thought of, if his power to do 
ill odices were not much greater than they. 

I was vexed. 1 could not help making this re- 
flection. The dupe the other too probably makes 
of him, through his ow’ii spy, deserved it. But 1 
so little approve of this hnv art in either, that were 
I but tolerably used, tlie vileiiess of that man, that 
Joseph Leman, should be iiupiired into. 

She was sorry, she said, to find that I thought so 
disj)aragingly of my brother. He wds a young 
man both of learning and p^irts. 

Learuinijr enougli, 1 said, to make him vain of it 
among us w^omen: hut not of parts suflicient to 
make his learning valuable citlicr to himself or to 
any body else. 

She wished, indeed, that he had more good na- 
ture : but she feared that I had lo(> great an opinion 
of somebody cdsc, to think so well of my brother 
as a sister ought : sinci! In^tweon tlie tw o there w as 
a sort of rivalry as to abilities that made them hate 
one another. 

Hivalri/t madam 1 said I. — If that be the case, or 
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whether it be or not, I wish they both understood 
better thim either of them sctrins to do, what it be- 
comes gentlemen, and men of liberal education, to 
be aiul to do. — Neither of them, then, would glory 
in w hat they ought to be ashamed of. 

But waving this subject, it was not impossible, I 
said, that they might fiiifl a little cd* my writing, 
and a pen or two, and a little ink [hated art! — or 
rather hateful the necessity for it!] as I was not 
j>ermitted to go up to put them out of the way : but 
if they did, 1 must be contciUed. And I assured 
her, that, take vvliat time they phrased, 1 would 
not go in to disturb them, but would he citlier in or 
near tlie garden, in this summer-house, or in the 
cedar one, or about my poultry-yard, or near the 
great cascade, till I was ordered to return to my 
j)rison. With like cunning I saitl, that I supposed 
the unkind search would not he made till die stn-- 
rants had dined; because I doubted not that tlie 
pert Betty Barnes, who knew all the corners of my 
apartment and closet, would be employed in it. 

She hoped, she said, that nothing could he found 
tliat would give a handle against me: for, slie 
would assure me, the motives to the search, on my 
mother’s part especially, were, that she hoped to 
find reason rather to accpiit than to blame me; and 
that my father might be induced to see me to-mor- 
row night, or Wednesilay moniiiig, with tenijier: 
With itiiikrm’iiiif 1 should rather say, said :dn‘ ; for 
he is resolved solo ilo, if no new olleuce be given. 

Ah ! madam, said 1 — 

Why that Ah 1 madam, and shaking \ our head i?o 
significantly. 

I w ish, madam, that I may not have jnore reason 
(o dread my father’s continued displcai'Ure than to 
hope for his returning tenderness. 

VO! , I!. G o 
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You doiiH know, my dear ! — ^'Filings may take a 
turn — things may not be so bad as you fear — 

Dearest marlam, have you any consolation to give 
me ? — 

Why, my dear, it is possible that you may be 
more compilable than you have been. 

Why raised you my hopes, madam I — ^DoiFt let 
me think my dear aunt Hervey cruel to a niece 
U ho truly honours her. 

I may tell you more, perhaps, said she, (but in 
confidence, in absolute confidence) if the inquiry 
within come out in your favour. Do you know of 
any thing above that can be found to your disad- 
vantage ? — 

Some papers they will find, I doubt: hut T must 
take consequences. My brother and sister will be 
at hand vvith their good-natured constructions. 1 
am made desperate, and care not what is found. 

1 hope, 1 earnestly hope, said she, that nothing 
can be found tluit will impeach your dis(‘retiun ; 
and tlien — hut 1 may say too much — 

And away she went, having added to my per- 
plexity. 

Ihit 1 HOW' can think of nothing but this inter- 
view. — Would to heaven it were over! — ^'Fo meet 
to quarrel — but, let him take w hat measures he will, 
i w ill not stay a moment w itii him, if he be not tjuite 
calm and resigned- 

Don^t you see how crooked some of my lines 
are ? Don’t you see how' some of the Idlers siaggei 
more than others? — That is when this interview is 
more in my head than my subject. 

But, after all, slionld J, on^ht 1 to meet him ? 
Ilow have 1 taken it for granted that 1 should ! — 1 
w ish there were time to take your advice. Yet yoc 
are so loth to speak quite out — but that 1 ow e, as you 
tiwn, to the ditliculty of niy situation. 
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I should have mentioned, that in the course of 
this conversation 1 besought my aunt to stand my 
friend, and to put in a word for me, on my approacli- 
ing trial; and to endeavour to procure me time for 
consideration, if 1 could obtain nothing else. 

She told me, that, after the ccretiiony was per- 
b)rmcd [odious coyifirmation of a hint in my cousin 
iJolhfs Idler /] I should have what time 1 )>lGascd 
to reconcile myself to my lot, before cohabitation. 

This put me out of all patience. 

She reqm sted of me in her turn, she said, that I 
would resolve to meet them all with cheerful duty, 
and with a sjjirit of absolute acquiescence. It was 
in luy power to make them all happy. And how 
joyful Would it be to her, she said, to see my faihei*, 
rny mother, my uncles, my brother, my sister, all 
embracing me with raptures, and folding me in 
turns to their foml hearts, and congratuiating each 
other on their restored luppiness! Her own joy, 
she said, would ])robably make her motionless and 
speechless for a tilm^ : and for lu r i)oll\' — the poor 
girl, vvjto had suffered in the esteem of some for iier 
gralcf . . Ui ichmeiit to me, would have every body 
Jove her again. 

Will you doubt, my dear, that my next trial vvill 
be the most alFecting that 1 have yet had ? 

My aunt set forth ail this in so strong a light, 
and I was so j)articularly touched on my cousin 
J){>lly’s account, that, impatient as I was just be- 
fore, I was greatly moved : yet could ojiiy show 
by my sighs and mv tears, how desirable such an 
event w'ould be to me, could it be brought about 
upon conditions with which it was possible for m« 
to comply. 

Here comes Betty Barnes w ith my dinner — 

* * * 

The wench is gone. The time of meeting is at 

t; <; 2 
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hnrul, O that he may not rome ! — But should I, or 
sliould I not, meet, him ? — How I question, without 
possibility of a tiinel}?^ answer ! 

Betty, acconlini; to iny leading hint to my aunt, 
boasted to me, that she was to be employed, as she 
called it, after she had eat her own dinner. 

She should be 'Sorry, she told me, to have mr 
found out. Yet *twould be all for my good. J 
should have it in my power to be forgiven for all at 
once before Wednesday night. The confident 
creature, then, to stifle a laugh, put a corner of her 
apron in her mouth, ami went to the door: and on 
her return to take away, as 1 angrily bid her, she 
begged my excuse — But — but — and then the saucy 
creatun? laughed again, she could not help it, to 
think how 1 had drawn myself in by my sinnmer- 
house dinnering; since it had given so fine an op. 
portunily, by way of surprise, to look into all my 
private hoards. Sh<' thought somethhi^ loan in the 
ti'ind, w hen my brother came into my dining Iutc 
so readily. Her young master was too hard for 
every body. \Squire Lovelace himself was nothing 
at all at a ijuick thought to her young master. 

My aunt mentioned Mr. Lovelace’s boasting be* 
haviour to his servants: perhaps Ac 7 // be so mean. 
But as to my brother, he always took a pride in 
making liimself a{)[>ear to be a man of parts and 
learning to our servants. Pride and fueannes.s, I 
have often thought, are as nearly allied, and as 
close borderers upon each other, as the poet tells us 
tv it and madness are. 

But why do I trouble you (and myself, at such it 
crisis) with these impertinencies ? — Yet I w ould 
forget, if 1 could, the nearest evil, tlie interview; 
because, my apprehensions increasing as the hour 
is at hand, 1 should, were my attention to l>e en. 
gros.sed by them, be unfit to see him, if he does 
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cojne : and then he will have too much advantage 
ov(‘r me, as Im will have seeming reason to re- 
|>roach me with change of resolution. 

The iipbraider, you know, rny dear, is in some 
seiisc a superior; while the upbraided, if with rea- 
fion upbraided, must make a figure as spiritless as 
conscious. 

I know tliat this wretch will, if he can, be his 
own judg(‘, and mine too. But the latter he shall 
not be. 

I dare sny \vv shall he all to pieces. But I don^t 
c:ire f >r that. It would be hard, if I, who have 
lu‘ld ii out so sturdily my father and uncles, 
.should not — but he is at the garden doer — 

* * * 

I was mistaken! — I low may noises vn~lilcr, be 

made iike to wdiat one fears! — Why lluUers the 
fool so ! — 

* * * 

I will liasten to deposit this. Then T will, for 

il)e last time, go to the usual jdace, in ho|)esto find 
that he has got jny letter. Jf lie has, I will nor 
meet him. If he has not, I will take it back, and 
iihow him w hat 1 have w ritten. That w ill break 
the ice, as I may .say, and save me much circum- 
locution and reasoning: and a steady adherence to 
tliat my wrlttim rniiid is all that w ill be necessary. 
— Tilt; interview' must be as short as jiossible ; for 
should it be disct>vered, it would furnish a luwv and 
i-lrong jirelenee for the intended «vil of Wednesday 
next. 

Perhaps 1 shall not be able to write again one 
while. Perha[)s not, till I am the miserable pro- 
jierty of that Solines ! — But that shall never, never 
be, while 1 have iny senses. 

If your servant find nothing from me by Wed- 
G G 3 
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iiesday morning, you may conclude that I cRn 

neither write to you nor receive your favours. 

In that case, ])ity and pray for me, my beloved 
friend, and continue to me that place in your af- 
fection which is the pride of my life, and the only 
comfort left to 

Your • 

CL. HARLOWE. 


LETTKR XLVII. 

MISS CLARISSA H ARLOVVF. TO MISS HOWE. 

St. Alban's, Tuesday morn, past one, 

O MT DEAREST FRIEND ! 

After what I had resolved upon, as by my former, 
what shall I write ? What can I ? With wliat con- 
sciousness, even by letter, do 1 approach you ? — 
You will soon hear (if already yon have not heard 
from the mouth of common fame) that your Cla- 
rissa Harlowc is gone off with a man ! 

I am busying myself to give you the particulars 
at large. The whole twenty-four hours of each 
day (to begin the moment J can fix) shall he em- 
ployed in it till it is finished : every one of the 
hours, I mean, that will be spared me by this inter- 
rupting man, to whom 1 have made myself so fool- 
ishly accountable for too many of them. Rest is 
departed from me. 1 have no call for that: and 
that has no balm for the wounds of my mind. So 
you’ll have all those hours without interruption till 
the account is ended. 

But will you receive, shall you he permitted to 
receive my letters, after wliat 1 have done ? 

C) my dearest friend! — But 1 must make the best 
t)f it. I hope that will not he very bad ! Vet am 1 
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tbiivincod, that I did a rash and inexcusable thing 
in meeting Inni; and all his tenderness, all his> 
vows, cannot pacify niy inward reproaches on that 
account. 

Tlie bearer comes to you, my dear, for the little 
parcel of linen which I sent you with far better and 
more agreeal)le Iwipes. 

Send not my letters. Send the linen only: ex- 
cept you will favour me with one line, to tell me 
you love me still; and that you will suspend your 
censures till you have the whole before you. 1 am 
the readier to send thus early, because if you have 
deposited any thing for me, you may cause it to be 
taken back, or w'ithhold anything you had but in- 
tended to send. 

Adieu, my dearest friend ! — I beseech you to 
love me still — but alas! what will your mother 
say? — What will mine? — What my other rela- 
tions? — and w'hatmy dear Mrs. Norton ? — And how 
will my brother and sister triumph ! — 

I cannot at present tell you how% or where, you 
can direct to me. For very early shall I leave 
this place ; harassed and fatigued to death. But, 
wdien 1 can do nothing else, constant use has made 
me able to write. Long, very long, has that been 
all my amusement and pleasure : yet could not 
that have been such to me, had I not had yoz/, my 
best beloved friend, to WTite to. Once more adieu. 
Pit}^ and pray for 

Your 


CL. HAULOWfi, 
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LETTER XLVIII. 

MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOW E, 

lluesclaVy o’clock. 

I WRITE, because you enjoin me to do so. Love you. 
still ! — How can I help it, if I w^ould ? You may 
believe how I stand aghast, your letter communi- 
cating the first news — good God of Heaven and 
earth ! — But what shall 1 say ? — I am all impatience 
for particulars. 

Lord have mercy upon me ! — But can it be ? 

My mother will indeed be astonished ! — Ho wean 
1 tell it her I — It was but last night (upon some jea- 
lousies put into her head by your foolish uncle) 
that 1 assured her, and this upon the strength of 
your own assurances, that neither man nor devil 
would be able to induce you to take a step tlrat 
was in the least derogatory to the most punctilious 
honour. 

But, once more, can it be? — What woman at 
this rate !— But, God preserve you ! 

Let nothing escape you in your letters. Direct 
them forme however to Mrs. Kiiollys’s, till further 
notice. 

* * # 

Observe, my dear, that 1 don’t blame yon by ail 
this — your relations only are in fault ! — Yet how 
you came to cliange your mind is the surprising 
thing. 

How-to break it to my mother, I know^ not. Yet 
if she hear it first from any other, and lind I knew 
it befjre, she will believe it to be by my (ouni- 
vance ! — Yet, as 1 hope to live, 1 know not Jiow to 
break it to her. 
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But this is teasing you. — 1 am sure^ without in- 
tention. 

Let me now repeat my former advice — if you 
are uqL married by this time, be sure delay not tlie 
ceremony- Since things are as they are, 1 w ish it 
were thought that you were privately married be- 
fore you went aw^iiy. If these men plead ai tho- 
RiTV to our pain, wlien w-e are theirs — w^hysliould 
w e not, in R\K‘h a case as this, make some good out 
of the liated word, for our reputation, when we are 
induced to violat<‘ a more natural one ? 

Your brother and sister [that vexes me almost as 
much as any tiling!] liave now their ends. Now, 
I suppose, w ill go forward alterations of wills, and 
such-like .sj>it(dVd doings, 

•X- * * 

Miss Li.ovt) and Miss Biddulph this moment send 
up their names, 'fhey are out of breath, Kitty 
says, to speak to me — easy to guess tlicir errand ! — 
1 must see rny mother, before I see them. J have 
no way hul to show her your letter to clear myself. 
I shall not he able to say a word, till she has run 
herself out of her first breath. — forgive me, my 
clear — surprise makes me write thus. If your mes- 
senger (lid not Avait, and Avere not those young 
ladies beloAv, 1 Avould write it over again, for fevw of 
adlicting \ on. 

I send A’. liat you Avrite for. If tliere he any thing 
else you Avant tliat is in my power, command wiih- 
out reserve 

Your cvcr-aireclionate 

ANNA HOWE. 
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LETTER XLIX. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE, 

« Tuesday ntj^hf , 

1 THINK myself obliged to thank you, my dear Mis*; 
Howe, for your condescension, in taking notice of 
a creature who has occasioned you so much scan- 
dal. 

I am grieved on this account, as much, I verily 
think, as for the evil itself. 

Tell me — hut yet I am afraid to know — what 
your mother said. 

1 long, and yet I •dread, to be told, what the 
young ladies, my companions, now never more per- 
haps to be so, say of me. 

They cannot, however, say worse of me than I 
will ol myself. Self-accusation shall ilow in c?verv 
line of my narrative where I think 1 am justly cen- 
surable. If any thing can arise from ihc account 
1 am going to give y^ou, for extenuation of niy 
fault (for that is all a person cun iiope for, who 
cannot excuse herself), 1 know 1 may expect it from 
your friendship, though imt from the charity of any 
other : since by this time I doubt not every mouth 
is opened against me; and all that know Clarissa 
Hariowe condemn the fugitive daughter. 

* * * 

After 1 had deposited my letter to you, written 
down to the last hour, as J may say, i returned to 
the ivy suniiner-house ; lirst taking b.jck my letter 
from the loose bricks : and there I endeavoured a* 
coolly as my situation w'ould [>ermii, to recollect 
and lay together several incidents tha had passed 
betw^een my aunt and me ; and, comparing them 
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\vith some of the contents of niy cousin Dolly^s 
letter, 1 began to hope, that 1 needed not to be so 
very apprehensive as I have been of next Wednes- 
day. Aiid thus I argued with myself. 

' Wednesday cannot possibly be the day they 
intend, although to intimidate me they may wish 
me to think it is : fur the settleinents are unsigned : 
nor have they been offered me to sign. I can 
choose whether I will or will not put my hand to 
them; hard as it will be to refuse if my father 
tender them to me — besides, did not my father and 
mother propose, if I made compulsion necessary, to 
go to iny lindens themselves in order to be out of 
the way <»f luy appeals? Whereas they intend to 
be present on Wednesday. however affecting 

to me the thought of meetirlg them and all my 
friends in full assembly is, perhaps it is the very 
thing I ought to wish for: since my brother and 
sister had such an opinion of my interest in them, 
that they got rne excluded from thc;ir presence, as a 
measure which they thought previously necessary 
to carry on their designs. 

* Nor have I reason to doubt, but that (as I had 
before argued with myself) I shall l)e able to bring 
over some of my relations to my [)arty ; and, being 
brought face to face with my brother, that I shall 
expose his malevolence, and of conse(|uencc weaken 
his power. 

‘ Then suppQsing the very worst, challenging 
the minister as 1 shall challenge him, he will not 
presume to proceed ; nor surely will Mr. Solmes 
dare to accept my refusing and struggling hand. 
And finally, if nothing else will do, nor procure 
me delay, I can plead scruples of conscience, and 
even pretend prior obligation ; for, my dear, I have 
given Mr. Lovelace room to hope (as you will see 
in one of my letters in your hands) that 1 will be 
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no other man's while he is single, and gives me not 
wilfjil and preijieditated cause of oileuce against 
liini ; and this in order to rein-in his resentment 
on the declared animosity of my brother and uncles 
to him. And as I shall appeal, or refer my scru- 
ples on this head, to the good Dr. Lewen, it is im- 
possible but that my mother and aunt (if nobody 
else) must be aflected with this pica.' 

llevolving cursorily these things, I congratulated 
myself, that I had resolved against going away 
with Mr. Lovelace. 

I told you, my dear, that I would not spare my- 
self ; and I enumerate these particulars as so many 
arguments to condemn the actions 1 have been so 
unhappily betrayed into. An argument that con- 
cludes against me \'ftth the greater force, as I must 
acknowledge, that I was apprehensive!, iliat whrtt 
my cousin Dolly mentions as from Hetty, and from 
my sister was told her, that she should tell me, in 
order to make me desperate, and ]>erha]).s/o push me 
upon some such step as I hare been dr iron to take, as 
(he most elTcctual means to ruin me with my father and 
uncles. 

God forgive me if I judge too hardly of their 
views !— But if I do not, it follows, that the}^ laid a 
wicked snare for me ; and that I have been caught 
in it. — And now may they triumpli, if they can 
triumph, in the ruin of a sister, wlio never u ished 
or intended hurt to them ! 

As the above kind of reasoning bar! lessened my 
apprehensions as to the Wednesday, it added to 
those I had of meeting Mr. Lovelace-— now, as it 
seemed, not only the nearest, but the heaviest evil; 
principally indeed because nearest ; for little did I 
dream (foolish creature that 1 was, and every way 
beset!) of the event proving what it has proved. 
1 expected a conttfntiou with him, 'tis true, as he 
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had not my letter : bul I thought it would be very 
strange, as I mentioned in one of my former '^', if 1, 
who had so steadily held out against characters so 
vcnerahlo, against authorities so sacred, as I may 
say, when I thought them unreasonably exerted, 
should not find myself more equal to such a trial 
as this ; es|)ecially as I had so mucfi reason to be 
displeased w ith him for not having takeJi away my 
letter. 

On what a ]»olnt of time may one’s w orldly hap- 
piness depend ! Had 1 had hut two hours more to 
consider of the matter, and to attend to and irn}»rove 
upon these new lights us I may call them — but 
even then, perhaps, 1 might have given liim a 
meeting. — Fool iliat I was! j^vhat had 1 to do to 
give hiin hope tliat 1 would 7)cr.vo7/<'///y actjuaiui; him 
w ith the reason for my change of mind, if I did 
change, it ? 

0 my d(?ar I an obliging temper is a very dan- 
gerous temper! — l>y endeavouring to graliiy others, 
it is evenuoro disobliging itself! 

When the bell iwiig to call the servants to dinner, 
Betty eaine to me and asked, if* 1 had any com- 
mand> before slie w ent to hers; repealing her hint, 
tiiat sh(* slioidd be cmploj/ed ; addins.' , that she be- 
lieved it was expected, that I should not conic up 
till she came down, or till I s uw' nv\ aunt or Miss 
Hervey. 

1 asked her some questions about the cascade, 
which had been out of order, and lately mended; 
and ex[)ressed a curiusity to see how it played, in 
order to induce her [how cunning to ( lieat myself, 
as it ])n)ved !] to go thither, if siie found me not 
w here she k It me ; it being at a part of the garden 
most distant from the ivy summer-hourie. 
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She could have hardly got into the house when I 
heard the first signal — O how my heart fluttered ! 
— But no time was to be lost. I slept to the garden- 
door ; and seeing a clear coast, unbolted the al- 
ready unlocked door — and there was he, all im- 
patience, waiting for me. 

A panic next to fainting seized me when I saw 
him. My heart seemed convulsed ; and I trembled 
so, that f should hardly have kept my feet, had he 
not supported me. 

Fear nothing, dearest creature, said he — let us 
hasten aw ay — the chariot is at hand— and by this 
sweet condescension, you have obliged me beyond 
expression or return. 

Recovering iny spirits a little, as he kept drawl- 
ing me after him, O Mr. Lovelace, said I, I cannot 
go w ith you — indeed 1 cannot — I wrote you w^ord 
so — let go my hand, and you shall see my letter. 
It has lain there from yesterday morning, till wdth- 
iii this half-hour. I bid you w^atch to the last for a 
letter from me, lest I should be obliged to revoke 
the appointment; and had you followed the direc- 
tion, you w^ould have found it. 

I have been watched, my dearest life, said he, 
fialf out of breath — I have been watched in every 
step 1 took : aiul my trusty servant has been 
w atched too, ever since Saturday ; and dared not 
to come near your wall. — And here wc shall be 
discovered in a moment. — Speed away, my char- 
mer. — ^'rhis is the moment of your deliverance — if 
you neglect this opportunity, you never can have 
such another. 

What is it you mean, sir ? — Let go my hand : 
for 1 tell you [struggling vehemently] that I will 
sooner die than go with you. 

Good God ! said he, w ith a look of wildness and 
iiurprise, w hat is it I hear! — But [still drawing me 
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after him, as he retreated further from the door] it 
is no time to argue — by all that^s good you must 
go — surely you cannot doubt my honour, nor give 
me cause to question your own. 

As you value me, Mr. Lovelace, urge me no fur- 
ther. I come fixed and resolved. Let me give 
you the letter I had written. My further reasons 
shall follow; and they will convince you that I 
ought not to go. 

Nothing, madam, can convince me — by all that/s 
sacred, 1 will not leave you. To leave you now, 
woukl be to lose you for ever^ — 

Am I to be thus compelled? interrupted I, with 
equal indignation and vehemence - let go my 
hands, — 1 arn resolved not to go with you — and I 
will convince you, that 1 ought not. 

All niy iriends expect you, madam — all your 
own are determined against you — ^Wednesday next 
is the day, the important, perhaps the fatal day ! 
Woukl you stay to be Solmcs’s wife ? — Can this be 
your determination at last ? 

No, never, never, wull I be that man’s — but I 
will not go w’itli you! [Draw me not thus — how 
dare you, sir? 1 woukl not have seen you, but to 
tell you so], I had not met you, but for fear you 
would have been guilty of some rashness — and, 
once more, 1 w ill not go — what mean you ? — 
Striving with all my force to get from him. 

What can have possessed my angel, said he 
[quitting my hands, and with a gentler voice] that 
after so much ill-usage from your relations; vows 
so solemn on iriy part ; an airectien so ardent; you 
stab me* with a refusal to stand by your own ap- 
pointment ? 

We have no time to talk, Mr. Lo relace. I will 
give you my reasons at, a better opportunity. I 
H H 2 
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cannot go with j^’ou now — and once more, hrge me 
no further — surely, I am not to be compelled by 
every bod\^ ! 

I see how it is, said he, witli a dejected, but pas- 
sionate air — what a severe fate is mine — at length 
your spirit is subdued I — Your brother and sister 
have prevailed ; and I must give up all my }u)pes 
to a wretch so truly despicable — 

Once more Itell you, interrupted I, I never will 
be his — all may end on Wednesday dillerently from 
what you expect — 

And it may rtot ! — And then, good heavens ! 

It is to be their last cftbrt,iias 1 have reason to be- 
lieve — 

And I have reason to believe so too — since if you 
fftay, you w ill inevitably be Sollnes^s wife. 

Not so, interrupted 1 — I have obliged them in 
one point. They w ill be in good hiunour with me. 
3 shall gain time at least. 1 am sure 1 shall. 1 
have several w ays to gain time. 

And wdiat, madam, w ill gaining time do ? It is 
plain you have not a hope beyond that — it is 
plain you have not, by putting all upon that-pre- 
carious issue. () my dearest, dearest life, let me 
beseech you not to run a risk of this ronse(]uence. 
1 can convince you, that it will be inrrt'e than a risk 
if you go back, that you will on Wednesday next 
be Soluies’s wife. — Prevent therefore, runv that it is 
in yonr power to prevent, the fatal mischiefs that 
will follow’ such a dreadful certainly. 

While I have any room for hope, it concerns 
yotiv honour, Mr. Lovelace, as well as mine (if you 
have the value for me you pretend, and wish me 
to believe you) that my conduct in this great point 
should justify my ])riulence. 

Your prudejicc, madam ! w hen has that been 
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questionable ? Yet what stead has either your pru- 
dence or your duty stood you in, with people so 
strangely determined ? 

And then he pathetically enumerated the dif- 
ferent instances of the harsh treatment I had met 
with ; imputing all to the malice and caprice of a 
brother, who set cVerj?^ body against him : and in- 
sisting, that J had no other way to bring about a 
a reconciliation wdth my father and uncles, than by 
putting myself out of the power of iny brother** 
inveterate maliec. 

Your brother’s wliole reliance, ])roceeded he, 
has been upon your easiness to bear his insults. 
Your whole family will seek to yo//, when you have 
fre(‘d yourseU’ from this disgriu rlul oppression. 
When they know’ yon arc witli tlK»se who cun and 
xviil right you, they will give up to you your own 
estate. Wliy then, putting his arms around me, 
and again draw ing me wdth a gentle, force after him, 
do you hesitate a moment? — Now is the lime — 
fly w ith me then, 1 beseech you, iny deavi^st crea- 
ture! Trust your persecuted adorer. Have we not 
suffered in the same cause ? If any imputations are 
cast upon you, give me the honour (as 1 shall be 
found to deserve it) to call you mine; and, when 
you are so, shall 1 not be able to protect both your 
person and character? 

Urge me no more, Mr. Lovelace, I conjure you. 
You yourself have given me a hint, which I will 
speak plainer to, than prudence, perhaps, on any 
other occasion, would allow. J am convinced, that 
Wednesday next (if 1 had time 1 would give you 
my reasons) is not intended to he the day we had 
both so much dreaded : and if after that day shall 
be over, I find my friends determined in Mr. 
Solmes^s favour, I tv ill then contrive some way to 
w H 3 
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meet you with Miss Howe, who is not your enemy: 
and when the solemnity has passc^l, 1 shall think 
that step a duty, which //// then will be criminal to 
fake : since now iny father^s authority is unim- 
peached by any greater. 

Dearest madam — 

Nay, Mr. Lovelace, if you noW dispute — if, after 
this more favourable declaration, than 1 had the 
thought of making, you are not satisfied, I sluill 
know what to think both of your gratitude and 
generosity. 

l^he case, madam, admits not of this alternative, 
lam all gratitude ufion it. I cannot express Iiow 
much 1 should be delighted witli tlie charming hope 
you have given me, were you not next Wednes- 
day, if you stay, to be another man’s. Think, 
dearest creature ! what an heightening of my an- 
guish the distant hope you bid me look u() to, is, 
taken in this light ! 

Depend, depend upon it, 1 will die sooner than 
be Mr. Solmcs’s. Jf you would have me rely upon 
yotir honour, why should you doubt of ifrinc F 

I doubt not your honour, madam ; your power is 
all I doubt. You never, never, can have such ano- 
ther opportunity. — Dearest creature, jiermit me — 
gnd he was again drawing me after him. 

Whither, sir, do you draw me: — Leave me this 
moment — do you seek to keep me till my return 
shall grow dangi:rous or impracticable ? Tiiis mo- 
ment let me go, if you w'ould have me think tole- 
rably of you. 

My happiness, madam, both here and heroaftcr, 
and the safety of all your implacable family, de- 
pend upon til is moment. 

To providence, Mr. Lovelace, and to the law, 
will I leave the safety of my frieniU. You shall 
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not thrcalcn me into a rashness that iny hoart eoii’* 
(h’inns !— Shall I, to proniote your liapjhncsij, as 
you call it, tlcsiroy all riiy tutuicpcace of iJiind? 

You trillc with me, my dear lile, just as our bet- 
ter prospects begin to open. The way is clear; 
just now it isedear; but you may be prevented in 
a moment. Wlmt is it you doubt ? — May I perish 
eternally, if your will shall not be a law to me in 
eve ry thing ! All my relations exp'ect yon. Your 
own appointment rails upon you. Next Wediies- 
<lay ! — Dearest creature! think of next Wednes- 
day ! — And to wliat is it I urge you, but to take a 
.stt'.|>/tlKit sooner than any other will reconcile you 
to all whom you liave most reason to value in your 
family ^ 

Let me judge for myself, sir. Do not you, who 
blame my friends for endeavouring to compel me, 
^otirscJj' seek to compel me. I won’t bear it. Your 
earnestness gives me greater apprehensions, and 
greater reluctance. Let me go back, then — let 
me, before it is too late, go back, that it may not 
be worse for both. — What mean you by this forci- 
ble treatment? Is it thus that 1 am to judge of the 
tntirt; submission to my will wiiich you have so 
often v’owt d r — Unhand me. this moment, or 1 wall 
cry out for help. 

I will ohey you, nty dearest creature! — And 
(juitU'd my hand w ith a look full of tender despon- 
dency, that, knowing the violence of his temper, 
half-concerned me for him. Y'et 1 was hastening 
from him, when, w ith a solemn air, looking upon 
his sAvord, but catching, as it were, his hand from 
it, he folded both his arms, as if a sudden thought 
had recovered him from an intended rashnesg. 

Stay, one moment — hut one moment stay, O best 
beloved of my soul ! — Y'our retreat is secure, if you 
U'i// go: the key lies down at the door, — But, O 
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madam ; next Wednesday, 2 lx\(\ you are Mr. Solmes’s ! 
— Fly me not so eagerly — hear me but a few words. 

When near the garden door, I sto[)ped ; and was 
the more satisfied, as I saw the key there, by which 
I could let myself in again at pleasure. But. being 
uneasy lest 1 should be missed, told him, I could 
stay no longer. I had already staid too long. I 
would write to him all my reasons. And dt^pend 
uj>on it, Mr. Lovelace, said I, [just upon the point 
of stooping for the key, in order to return] 1 will 
die, rather than have that man. You know what I 
have, promised, if I find myself in danger. 

One word, madam, however ; one word more 
[approaching me, his arms still folded, as if, as I 
thought, he would not he tempted to mischief]. 
Remember only, that I come at your appointment, 
to redeem you, at the hazard of my life, from your 
gaolers and persecutors, with a resolution, (iod is 
my witness, or may ho for ever blast me! [that 
was his shocking imprecation] to he a father, 
uncle, brother, and, as I humbly hoped, in your 
own good time, a husband to you, all in one. But 
since I find you are so ready to cry out for help 
against me, which must bring down upon me the 
vengeance of all your family, 1 am contented to 
run all risks. I will not ask you to retreat with 
ffie ; 1 vvill attend you into the garden, and into the 
house, if I am not intercepted. 

Nay, be not surfirised, madam. The help you 
would have called for, I will attend you to; for 1 
will face them all : but not as a revenger, if they 
provoke me not too much. You shall see w hat I 
can further bear for your sake — and let us both see, 
if ex'i^stulation and the bcdiaviour of a gentleman 
to them, will not procure me the treatment due to 
a gentleman /row them. 

Had he olfered todraw^ his sword upon himself, I 
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was prepared io have despised him for supposing 
me such a poor novice, as to be iutimiclaied Ipy an 
artiiice so comuion. But Uiis resolution, iittcrtid 
with so serious an air, of accom{)aiiying me In to 
my fiiemlF, made me gasp with tenor. 

Wfiat meaji you, Mr. Lovelace ? said I. I be- 
seech you leave me — leave me, sir, I beseech you. 

Excus(! me, madam ! 1 beg you to excuse mo» 

1 have long enough .skulk(?d like a tliief about 
tlicse lonely wails — long, too long, have I borne 
the insults of your brother, and other of your re- 
lat ions. Absence but heightens malice. 1 am des- 
perate. I have but this one chance for it; for is 
not the day after to-morrow Wednesday ? I have en- 
couraged A'irulence by my tameness. — Yet tame I 
will still be. You shall see, madam, what 1 will 
bear for your sake. J\ly sword shall be put sheath- 
ed into your bands [and he offered it to mo in the 
scabbard] — my heart, if you please, clapping one 
IjuiuI upon his breast, shall afford a sheath for 3^our 
hrotlier’s sword. Life is nothing, if I lose you— 
Be pleaseil, madam, to .show me the way' into the 
garden [moving toward.s the door]. I will attend 
you, though to 1113^ fate ! — But too happ3% be it 
vv hatii will, if I receive it in your presence. Lead 
on, (h ar creature ! [[)utting his sword into his belt] 
— 3 on shall see whatl can bear for 3^11. And he 
.stooped and took up the key ; and offered it to the 
lock ; hut liropped it again, williout opening the 
door, upon my earnest expostulations. 

What can you mean, Mr. Lovelace — said I — 
would you thus yourself ? Would you thus 

cxpoi.e mv /'—Is this your geuerosiyv ? fs every 
body to lake advantage thus of the weakness of 
mv temper r 

And I wept. I could not help it. 

lie threw himself upon hit, knees at my feet— 
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Who can bear, said he [with an ardour that could 
not be feigned, his own eyes glistening] who can 
bear, to behold such sweet emotion ? — O charmer 
of my heart ! [and, respectfully still kneeling, he 
took my hand with both his, pressing it to his lips] 
command me with y^ou, command me from you ; in 
every way I am all implicit obedience — but 1 ap- 
peal to all you know^ of your relations’ cruelty to 
you, their determined malice against me, and as 
determined favour to the man you tell me you hate 
(and, oh ! madam, if you did not hate him, I should 
(lardly think there would be a merit in your ap- 
probation, place it where you would) — I appeal to 
every thing you know, to all you have suflered, 
whether you have not reason to be apprehensive 
of that Wednesday, which is my terror ! — Whether 
you can possibly have such aitother oj>}»ortunity — 
the chariot ready : my friends w ith iinpa! ience ex- 
pecting tlie result your own appoint uicnl : a man 
whose will shall be entirely your will, imploring 
you, thus, on his knees, iinpJoriiig you — to yottr 

own mi^itresa ; that is Jill : nor xviil J ask for your 
favour, hut as upon full proof I shall appear to de- 
serve it, Fortune, alliance, unobjt ctibie ! — <^) my 
bt'loveJ creature ! pressing my hand once more to 
his lips, let not such an opfiorninity slip. You 
never, never, will have surli another. 

I bid him rise. He arose; and 1 told him, that 
were I not thus unaceoumably burritnl by his im- 
patience, I doubted not to convince him, that both 
he and 1 had looked upon next Wednesday with 
greater apprehension than was necessary. I was 
proceeding to give him iny reasons; but he broke 
in upon me — 

Had 1, madam, but the shadow of a probability 
to hope wh'iit you hope, I would be all obedience 
and resignation. But the licence is actually got: 
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the parson is provided ; the pedant Brand is the 
man. 0 my dearest creature, do these prepara- 
tions mean only a trial ? 

You know not, sir, were the worst to be in- 
tended, and weak as you think me, what a spirit 1 
have : you know not what I can do, and how 1 can 
resist, when 1 thilik myself meanly or unreasonably 
dealt with : nor do you know what I have already 
suflered, what I have already borne, knowing to 
w'hobe unbrotherly instigations all is to be ascribed. 

1 may expect all things, madam, interrupted he, 
from tlie nobleness of your mind. But your spirits 
may fail you — what may not be apprehended from 
the invincible temper of a father so positive, to a 
daughter so dutiful ? — Fainting will not save you : 
they will not, perhaps, be sorry for such an effect 
of their barbarity. What will signify expostula- 
tions against a ceremony performed ? Must not 
all, the dreadful all iollow, this is torture to my 
heart but to think of? Nobody to appeal to, of 
w hat avail will your resistance be against the con- 
se(iucnces of a rite witnessed to by the iinposers of 
it; and those your nearest relations? 

I was sure, I said, of procuring a delay at least, 
many ways! had to procure delay. Nothing could 
be so fatal to us both, as for me now’ to be found 
with him. My apprehensions on this score, I told 
him, grew too strong for my heart. I should think 
very hardly of him, if he sought to detain me 
longer. But his acquiescence should engage my 
gratitude. 

And then stooping to take up the key to let my- 
self into the garden, he started, and looked as if he 
hadiieard somebody near the door, on the inside ; 
clapping his hand on ills sword. 

This frighted me so, that I thought 1 should have 
sunk down at his feet. But he instantly rc-assured 
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me : he thought, he said, he had hoard A nistlinj; 
against the doer : but had it been so, the noise 
would have been stronger. It was only the eflect 
of his apprehension for me. 

And then taking up the key, he presented it to 
me.— If you a iil go, madam — yet I cannot, cannot 
leave you ! — I must enter the gaixlen with you — 
forgive me, but I /mist enter the garden with you. 

And will you, will you thus ungenerously, Mr. 
Lovelace, take advantage of my fears? — of my 
wishes to prevent mischief? I, vain fool, to be con- 
cerned for every one ; nobod}’' for me ! 

Dearest creature ! interrupted he, holding my 
hand, as 1 tremblingly olfered to put the key to the 
lock — let wic, if you luUl go, open the door. But 
once more, consider, could you possibly obtain 
that delay wdiich seems to be your only depcii- 
dance,vviiether you may not be closer coniiiied ? I 
know they have already had that in consideration. 
Will you not, in this case, he prevented from cor- 
responding either with MissJIowe, or with me? — 
Who then shall assist you in your escape, if escape 
you would ? — From your chamber-window only 
permitted to view the garden you must not enter 
into, how will you w ish for the opportunity you 
now have, if your hatred to Sohnes continue ! — 
But, alas ! that cannot continue. Jf you go back, 
it must be from the impulses of a yielding (which 
you^ll call, a dutiful) heart, tired and teased out of 
your own will. 

1 have no ])atieuce, sir, to be thus constrained. 
Must 1 never be at liberty to follow my own judg- 
ment ? Be the consequence what it may, 1 w ill not 
be thus constrained. 

And then, freeing my hand, 1 again olfered the 
key to the door. 

Down tile ready kneeler dropt belw een me and 
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that : and can yon, caii you, madam, once more on 
my knees let me ask you, look with an indiiferent 
eye upon the evils that may follow r Provoked as 
I have been, and triumphed over as I shall be,. if 
your brother succeeds, my oivn heart shudders, at 
times, at the thoughts of what happen ; and 
can yours be unconcerned t Let me beseech you, 
dearest creature, to consider all these things ; and 
lose not this only opportunity. My intelligence — 

Never, Mr. Lovelace, interrupted J, give so much 
credit to the words of a traitor. Your base intelli- 
gencer is but a servant. He may pretend to know 
inore than he has grounds for, in order to earn the 
wages of corruption. You know not what contri- 
vances 1 can find out. 

1 was once more olFering the key to the lock, 
when, starting from his knees, witli a voice of af- 
fi'ightment, loudly whispering, and as if out of 
breath, Theij arc at the door, my beloved creature ! 
And taking the key from me, he fluttered witli it, 
as il' he would double-lock it. And instantly a 
voice from within cried out, bursting against the 
door, as if to break it open, tlu? person repeating 
his violent ))uslies. Are you there ? — Come up this 
moment ! — This moment ! — Here they arc — Here they 
arc both to<j^cthcr ! — Your pistol this moment ! — Your 
gun ! — Then anotlicr push, and another. He at the 
same moment drew his sword, and clapping it naked 
under liis arm, took both my trembling hands in his; 
and, drawing me swiftly after him,Fly, tly, my char- 
mer ; this moment is all you have for it, said he. — 
Your brother! — Your uncles! — Or this Solmes ! 
They will instantly burst the door — fly, my dearest 
life, if you would not be more cruelly used than 
ever — if you would not see two or three murder$ 
committed at your feet, fly, fly, I beseech you. 

O Lord ! — help, help ! cried the fool, all ia 

VOL. u, I I 
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amaze and confusiori> frighted beyond the power 

of controlling. 

Now behind me, now before me, now on this 
•ide, now on that, turned I my afli ighted face, in 
the same moment; expecting a furious brother 
here, armed servants there, an enraged sister 
screaming, and a father armed with terror in his 
countenance more dreadful than even the drawai 
sword which I saw, or those I apprehended. I ran 
as fast as he; yet knew not that I ran ; my fears 
adding w ings to my feet, at the same time that they 
took all power of thinking from me — my fears, 
which probably would not have sulVercd me to 
know what course to take, had I not had him to 
urge and draw me after him: espticially as I beheld 
a man, who must have come out of the door, keep- 
ing us in his eye, running now tow ards us ; then 
back to the garden ; beckoning and calling to 
others, whom 1 supposed he saw, akhough the turn- 
ing of the wail hindered me from seeing them; 
and w'honi, I imagined to be my brotlier, my 
father, and their servants. 

Thus terrified, I w'as got out of sight of the 
door in a very few’ minutes: and then, although 
quite breathless between running and apprehen- 
sion, he put my arm under his, his drawn sword in 
the other hand, and hurried me on still faster: my 
voice, however, contradicting my action ; crying. 
No, no, no, all the while; siraining iny neck to 
look back, as long as the w'alls of the garden and 
park w ere within sighb and till he brought me to 
the chariot : where, attending, were two armed 
jiervants of his own, and two of Lord M .’s on horse- 
back. 

Here I must suspend niy relation for a while : 
for now I am coinc to this sad period of it, my in- 
discretion stares me iii the face ; and my shame 
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and my grief give me a compunction that is more 
poignant methiiiks than if 1 had a dagger in my 
heart. To have it to reilect, that I should so in- 
considerately give into an interview, which, hacf I 
known either myself or him, or in the least con- 
sidered the circumstances of the case, 1 might 
have supposed, would put me into the power 
of his resolution, and out of that of my own 
reason. 

For, might I not have believed, that he, who 
thought he had cause to apprehend that he was on 
the point of losing a person who had cost him so 
much pains and iroubie, would not hinder her, if 
possible, from returning ? That he, who knew I 
had iiromised to give him up for ever, if insisted 
on as a condition of recoiuuliation, would not en- 
deavour to put it out of niy power to do so? In 
short, that he, who had artfully forborne to send 
for my letter (for he c( nid )wt Ik* watched my 
dear) lest he should hud in tt a couioorm.iiid to my 
a[jpuiuune\it, (as 1 myself (ooitl a-fpreherid, al- 
though r profited not 1 , the apjo ehension) would 
waru a (^K’ice to kci p iiie with hli*, oil the i.tanger 
of h'frv'i'j; our n i - ting discoveieu ihi fwv me 

abso':! eiy ino* ijis power, to avoid my own worse. 
us;i; o, and the mischiefs which might have en- 
sue«i (perhaps in my very sight) had my friends 
and he met? 

But if it shall come out, that the person w-ithin 
the garden was his corruihed implement, employ- 
ed to frighten me away with him, <lo you think, 
my dear, that I shall not have reason to hate him, 
and myself still more ? I hope his heart cannot be. 
so deep and so vile a one: 1 hope it cannot ! But 
how' came it to jiass that one man could get out at 
the garden door, and no more ? How , that that man 
kept aloof, it were, and pursued us not; nor ran 
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back to alarm the house ? My fright, and my diih 
tance, would not let me he certai,n ; but really, 
this man, as 1 now recollect, had the air of that 
vile Joseph Leman. 

O why, why, my dear friends! — ^But, wherefore 
blame 1 them, whcji I had argued myself into a 
hope, not improbable, that even the dreadful trial 1 
was to undergo so soon might turn out better than 
if I had been directly carried aw’ay from the pre- 
sence of my once indulgent parents, w ho might 
possibly intend that trial to be the last 1 should 
have had? 

Would to heaven, that I had stood it however ! 
Then if I had afterwards done, what now I have 
been prevailed upon, or perhaps foolishly frighten- 
ed to do, I should not have been slung so much by 
iimard reproach as Jiow J am: and this would have 
been a great evil avoided. 

You know, iny dear, that 3 M)ur Clarissa’s mind 
w’asevcr above justify ing her own failings by those 
of others. Cjod forgive those of my friends who 
^iiave aettid cruelly by me ! But their faulls Y/rc tlicir 
own, and not excuses for mine. And mine began 
early : for I ought not to have corresponiied with 
him. 

C) the vile encvoacher ! how' mv indignation, 
times, rises at him! Thus to lead a yougg crea- 
ture (too much indeed relying upon h(‘r own 
strength) from evil to evil 1 — This last.c\ il,althougli 
the jcmolc, .sure consequence of my first — my 

1 )rohibited correspondence ! By a father carlj/ pro- 
iibited. 

llovv' much more properly had I acted, w ith rtv 
gard to that correspondence, bad I, once for all, 
w hen lie was forbidden to visit me, and 1 to receive 
his visits, pleaded the aulhoril 3 " by ^yhicli I ought 
to liave been bound, and denied to write to him ! — 
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But I thought 1 cou](l/»ro6*d’<?(i or asl ploased. 1 
Rupposcd it roncerned 7ue inorc than an^ other, to hr 
the arhitress of the quarrels of unruly spirits. And 
now 1 find my ]jresuniption punished — punished, 
as other sins fro(|uently are, by iLself. 

As to this last.rashjiess ; now, that it is too Jalc, 
I plainly see how 1 ought to have conducted niy- 
self. As he knew I had but one way of transmit- 
ting to him the knowledge of what befel me; as 
he knew, that my fate was upon a crisis with my 
friends; and that I had in my letter to him, re- 
served the lilierty of revocation ; I should tiot have 
been solicitous whether he had got iny letter or 
not : when ho had come, and found J did not an- 
swer his signal, he would presently have resorted 
to tile loose bricks, and there been satisfied by the 
date of my letter, that it was his own fault, that 
he had it not before. But,, governed by the safnc 
pragmatical motives wdiich induced me to corres- 
pfuid with him at first, I was again afi*aid, truly, 
wdth my foolish and busy prescience, that the dis- 
appointment would have thrown him into the way 
of receiving fresh insults from the same jierstms, 
which might have made him guilty of some vio- 
lence to tliem. And so to save him an apprehended 
rashness, I have rushed into a real one myself. 
And w hat vexes me more, is, that it is plain to me 
now, by all his lichaviour, that he h id as great a 
confidence in iny weaknes-s, as I had in my own 
strength. And so, in a point, entirely relative to 
iny honour, he has triumphed ; for he lias not been 
rni.staken in me, while 1 have in myself! 

Tell me, my dear Miss How^e, tell me truly if 
your unbiassed heart does not despise me? — It 
must ! for your mind and mine were ever owe ; and 
I despise mysef well 1 may : for could th« 

I 1 3 
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giddiest and most inconsiderate girl in England 
Jiiive done worse than I shall appear to have done 
in the eye of the world ? Since my crime will be 
known without the provocations, and without the 
artifices of the betrayer too; while it w ill be a high 
aggravation, that better things were expected from 
me, than from many others. 

You charge me to marry the first opportunity — 
Ah ! my dear! another the blessed ellccts of my 
folly — ^'rhat\s as iniich in my pow’cr now' as — as I 
am myself! — And (am I besides give a sanction 
iruuiecJ lately to his deluding arts? — Can 1 avoid 
being angry with him for tricking me thus, as I 
may say (and as I have called it to him) out of 
myself f — For compelling me to take a stej) so con- 
trary to all my I'csolutions and assurances given to 
you; a step so dreadfully inconvenient to myself; 
*0 disgraceful and so grievous (as it must he) to 
my dear mother, were I to be less regardful of any 
other of my family or friends — you don^t know', 
nor can you imagine, my dtiur, bow' 1 am morti- 
fied ! — How^ much 1 am sunk in my own opinion — 
I, tliat was proposed for an example, truly, to 
others ! O that I were again in my father’s house, 
stealing down with a letter to you ; iny" heart 
beating with expect*ation of finding one from 
vou. 

•ff * * 

This is the Wednesday morning 1 dreaded so 
much, that I once thought of it as the day of my 
doom : hut of the Monday, it is plain I ought to 
have been most apprehensive. Had I stayed, and 
had the worst 1 dreaded happened, my friends 
would then have been answerable for the conse- 
()uenc(\s, if any bad ones had folhnved: — but now, 
1 have this only consolation loft mo (a very [loor 
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one, youMl say !) that 1 have cleared them of 
blame, and taken it all upon mijscJf! 

You will not wonder to see this narrative so dis- 
mally scrawled. It is owing to difierent [)ens apd 
ink, all bad, and written by snatches of time; my 
liand trembling too with fatigue and grief. 

I will not add to the length of it, by the parti- 
culars ol‘ his behaviour to me, and of our conver- 
sation at St. Alban’s, and since; because those will 
come in course in the continuation of my story; 
which no doubt you will expect from me. 

Only thus much I will say, that he is extremely 
respectful (even obsequiously so) at present, though 
I am so much dissativsfiod with him ami myself, 
that he has hitherto had no gicat cause to praise 
my complaisance to him. Indeed, 1 can hardly, 
at times, bear the seducer in my sight. 

The lodgings I am in are inconvenient. I shall 
not stay in them : .so it signifies nothing to tell you 
how to direct to me hither. And where my next 
may be, as yet 1 know not. 

He knows that 1 am writing to you ; and has 
ofiered to send my letter, when finished, by a ser- 
vant of his. 15ut I thouglit 1 could not be too cau» 
tious, as I am now situated, in having a letter of 
this importance conveyed to you. Wlio knows 
what such a man may do ? So very wicked a con- 
triver. The contrivance, if a contrivance, to get 
me away, so insolently mean ! — Hut 1 hope it is 
not a contrivance neither! — ^^Vet, be that as it will, 

I must say, that the best of him, and of my pros- 
pects with iiini, are tiad : and } el, having enrolled 
myself among the too-latc repenlers, who shall pity 
me ? 

JS'everilielesSj 1 will dare to hope for a continued 
interest in your aliections, [1 shall be miserable in- 
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deed if I may not !] and to be remembered in your 
daily prayers. For neither time nor accident shall 
evernvake me cease to be 

Yourihithful and aflcctionate 

CLARISSA IIAIILOWE. 


LETTER L. 

MR. LOVELACE TO JOSEPH LEMAN. 

HONEST JOSEPH, Sat. April 8. 

At length yonr beloved young lady has consented 
to IVec herself from the cruel treatment she has so 
long borne. She is to meet me w ithout the garden- 
door at about four o’clock on Monday afternoon. 

I told you she had promised to do so. She has con- 
firmed her promise. Thank heaven, she has con- 
firmed her premise. 

1 shall have a chariol-and-six ready in the by- 
road fronting the private path to Marlow e Paddock ; 
and several of my friends and servants not far off, 
armed to protect her, if there be occasion: hut. 
every one charged to avoid mi.'ichief. That, you 
knovE, has always been my principal rare. 

All my fear is, that w hen she comes to the point, 
the overnicencss of her principles wdll make her 
waver, and w^aiit to go back: althongh her honour 
is ray honour you kiunv, and mine is hers. If she 
should, and should I be unable to ju evail upon her, 
all your past services will avail nothing, and she 
W'ill be lost to me for ever : the prey then to that 
cursed Solrncs, whose vile stinginess will never 
permit him to do good to any of the servants of 
the family. 
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1 have no doubt of your fidelity, honest Joseph ; 
nor of your zeal to serve an injured gentleman, and 
an oppressed young lady. You see by the confi- 
dence I repose in you, that I have not ; more 
ticularly, on this very important occasion, in which 
yopr assistance may crown the work : for, if she 
waver, a little innocent contrivance will be neccs- 
saiy . 

Jic very mindful therefore of the following di- 
rections : take them into your heart. This will 
probably be your last trouble, until my beloved 
and I arc joined in holy w'edlock : ami then w e 
AviU be sure to take care of you. You know' wdiat 
1 have promised. No man ever reproached me for 
breach of word. 

Those, thou, honest Joseph, are they ; 

Ooulrive to be in the garden, in disguise, if pos- 
sible, and unseen by your jmung lady. If you find 
the garden door unbolted, you will know that she 
and I are together, although you should not see 
her go out at it. It will be locked, but rny key 
shall be on the ground just without the door, that 
you may open it w ith y^ours, as it may be nccd- 
iVd. 

If you bear our voices parleying, kec}) at the 
door till I cry hem, hem, tw ice : but b(^ w atebful 
for this signal ; for I must not hem very loud, lest 
she siiould take it for a signal. Perhaps, in slrug- 
gUng to iircvail upon the dear creature, I tnay have 
an opportunity to strike the door hard with my^ 
elbow, or heel, to confirm you — then y ou are to 
make a violent burst against the door, as if you 
wmuld break it open, drawing backward and for- 
ward the bolt in a burry : then, w ith another pusli, 
but wdth more noise than strength, lest the h»ck 
give w ay-, cry out (as if y'on saw some of the la- 
mily). Come up, come up, instantly ! —Here they 
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are ! Here they are ! — Hasten ! — ^This instant ? 
Hasten! And mention swords, pistols, guns, with 
as terrible a voice as you can cry out with. Then 
shall I prevail upon her, no doubt, if loth before, 
to fly. If I cannot, I will enter the garden with 
her, and the house too, be the consequence what 
it will. But so affrighted, there is no question but 
she will fly. 

When you think us at a sufficient distance [and 
I shall raise my voice urging her swifter flight, 
that you may guess at tkat"] then open the door 
witli your key : but you must be sure to open it 
very cautiously, lest we should not be far enough 
off. 1 would not have her know you have a hand 
in this matter, out of my great regard to you. 

When you have opened the door, take your key 
out of the lock, and put it in your pocket: then, 
stooping for mine, put it in the lock tui the inside, 
that it may appear as if the door w as opened by 
herself with a key, which they will supjiose of my 
])rocuring (it being new ) and left o[)en by us. 

They should conclude she is gone fdf by ht r 
own consent, that ihe\^ may not pursue us : that 
thf'y may see no hopes of tein})ting her back 
again. In either case, uiischiei might happen, you 
know'. 

But you must take notice, that you are only to 
open tJie door w ith your key, in case none of the 
family come up to interrupt us, and beh‘re we .i.re 
quite gone : for, if they do, yoidll find by what 
follows, tliat yf>u must not open tiie door at all. Let 
them, on breaking it open, or by getting over 
the wail, find my key on die ground, if they 
will. 

If they do not come to interrupt us, and if you, 
by help of your key, come out, follow us at a dis- 
tance \ and, with uplifted hands, and wild and im- 
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patient gestures (running backward and forward, 
for fear you should come too near us ; and as if 
you saw somebody coming to your asisistance) cry 
out for help, help, and to hasten. Then shall we 
be soon at the chariot. ' 

Tell the family, that you saw me enter a chariot 
with her: a dozen, or more, men on horseback, 
attending us ; all armed : some with bliuKlerbus- 
ses, as you bedieve ; and that we took the quite 
contrary way to that we shall take. 

You see, honest Joseph, how careful I am, as 
well as you, to avoid mischief. 

Observe to keep at such a distance that she 
may not discover who you are. Take long strides, 
to alter your gait; and hold up your head, honest 
Joseph ; and she’ll not know it to be you. Men’s 
airs and gaits are as various and as peculiar as 
their faces. Pluck a stake out of one of the hedges; 
and tug at it, though it may come easy^ : ibis, it she 
turnback, will look terrible, and account for your 
not following us faster. Then, feturning with it, 
shouldered, brvtg to the family wdiat you would 
have done, could you have overtaken us, rather 
than your young lady should have been carried off 
by such a — and you may call me names, and 
curse me. And these airs will make you look va- 
liant, and in earnest. You see, honest Joseph, I 
am always contriving to give you reputation. No 
anan sulfers by serving me. 

But, if our parley should last longer than I wish; 
and if any of her friends miss her before 1 cry, 
hem, hem, twice ; then, in order to save yourself 
(which is a very great point With me, 1 assure you) 
make the same noise as above: but as 1 directed 
before, open not the door w ith your key. On the 
contrary, wish for a key with all your heart; but 
for fear any of them should by accident have a key 
about them, keep in readiness half a dozen little 
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gravel-stones, no bigger than peas, and thrust two 
or three slily into the keyhole; which will hinder 
their key from turning round. It is good, you 
know, Joseph, to provide against every accident in 
such an important case as this. And let this be 
your cry instead of the other, if any of rny 
enemies come in your sight, as ybuseem to be try- 
ing to*l)urst the door open. Sir ! sir! or Madam ! 
madam! () Lord, hasten! O Lord, hasten! Mr. 
Lovelace ! — Mr. Lovelace! — And very loud — and 
that shall (piicken me more than it shall those you 
call to. — If it be Betty and only Betty, J shall 
think worse of your heart of making love *, than 
of your fidelit}*, if you can^t lind a way to amuse 
her, and put her upon a false scent. 

You must fell them, that your young lady seem- 
ed to run as fast off with me, as I with her. Tliis 
will also confirm to them that all pursuit is in vain. 
An end w ill hereby be put to Solmes\s hopes : and 
her friends, aftejr a w hile, w ill be mori^ studious to 
be reconciled to iier, than to gel her back. So you 
will he an happy inslrumeiit of great gooil to all 
round. And this w ill one day be ackm>\\ ledged by 
both families. You will then be every one's fa- 
vourite; and every good servant, for tlie future, 
will be jiroud to be likened to honest Josepli 
Leman. 

If she should guess at you, or find you out, I have 
it aiieady in my head to write a letter for you to 
copy t ; wdiicli occasionally produced, w ill sel 
you right wdtli her. 

7'his one time lie diligent, be careful : tliisw ill 
be tiic crown of all : and once more, dejicnd for a 
recompense ujiontlie honour of 

Your assured friend, 

R. LOVELACE, 


* See p. 170. 


+ Sec vol. III. letter xvii*. 
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You need not be so vniich afraid of going too far 
with Betty. If you .should niake u match with 
her, sh€i is a very likely creature, though a vixen, 
as you say. J have an adinirable rere.ijn to cune 
a termagant wife. — Never fear, Joseph, hut thou 
shalt be master of thine house. If she be very 
troublesome, I can teach thee how to break her 
heart in a twelveinoiitli ; and /'(:>??c.s7/y too; — or 
the precept would not he mine. 

1 inclose a new’ earnest of my future favour. 


LETTER LI. 

TO IVOBERT LOVEL VCF, ESQUIEU, HiS HON X Ell. 

noNNcriEn siu, Sunday mi)rniag, April 9. 

1 MOST coiifessc r am infinitely obliged to your 
ilonner’s bounty. But this last co/nmand ! — It 
seems so intricket ! Lord be meruifui to me, bow 
iiave I been led from liltel stepps to grate ste|>[)S ! — 
And if 1 sliould be found out! — l>ut your luuiner 
.ays, you will take me into your lK;iii»cr\s sarvise, 
and pruteckt me, if as 1 should ar any time be 
Ibund out; and raise my wages besides; or sec me 
opp in a good iiuie; wliieh is my ambishioii. 
And you vvilll)e iioiierabh? and kind to my dearest 
young lady, God love her — But who can bt; uii- 
kiiui to she ? 

r will do tile best I am alile, since your homier 
will be apt to lose her, an your homier says, if I 
do not; and a man so <tiiigie will lie apt to gain her. 
But may ha]) my deadest young lady will not make 
all this trouhle needful. If she lias promised, she 
will stand to it, I dare to say^ 

I love your homier for contrieving to save mis- 
i hiirso well. 1 thought till 1 kiio^v’d your hoiiner, 
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that you was very mischevous, and plese your 
honner: but liiul it to be dene contrary. Your 
honucr, it is plane, means mighty well by every 
body, as far as 1 see. As I am sure I do myself; 
for 1 am, altliofl a very plain man, and all that, a 
verry homiest one, I thank my God. And have 
good priticipels, and have kept my young lady’s 
presseps always in mind ; for she goes nowhere, 
but saves a soul or two, more or less. 

So commending myself to your honner’s fur- 
ther favour, not i'orgetting the inne, when your 
honner shall so please, and a good one ofiers; for 
pluses are no inherritanses now-a-da 3 ^s. And, I 
hope, your honner w ill not think me a dishonest 
man for sarvingo your honner agenst my duty, as 
it may look; but only as my conshcnce clears 
me. 

Be j)l eased, howsomever, if it like your homier, 
not to call me, horniest Joseph, and honnesi Joseph, 
so often. For, altlndf I think myself verry lionnest, 
and all that ; ^^et 1 am touched a littel, for fear 
I should not do the quite right thing : and too 
besides, your honner has such a fessessious way 
with you, as that 1 hardly know' w hether \^ou are 
in jest or earnest, when j'^our honner calls me hoii- 
nest so often. 

I am a verry jdane man, and seddom have writ 
to such hoinier:il){o gentlemen; so you will be 
good enuffto pass by ever}^ thing, as I have often 
said, and need n a now .say over again. 

As to Mrs. Be tty ; I tho’te, indeed, she looked 
above me. But slie comesoii verry w'ell, nathelcsse. 
I could like her better, iff she was better to my 
young lady. But she has too much wit for so plane 
a man. ISalheless, if she was to angl e me, ultboff 
it is a shame to bete a woman; yet 1 could make a 
•hift to throe my hat at her, or so, your homier. 
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Bui that same reccit, iff your lionner so please, 
to cure a slirowish wife. It w^ould more encurrege 
to wed, iff so be one know'd it before-hand, as one 
may say. So likewise, if one knoed one could hoi\- 
nestbf, as j'^our honner says, and as of the handy- 
work of God, in one twelvemonth — 

But I shall grow impartinent to such a grate 
man: — and hereafter may do for that, as she^ pirns 
out : for one moughi be loth to ])iirt with her, 
mayhap, so vcvri/ soon too; especially if she was 
to make the notable landlady your honner j>ut 
into my head. 

— But wohee mocr, begging your honner’s jiardcn, 
and promissing all diligence and cxacknesse, I 
resle, 

Your honner’s dutiful servant to command, 

JOSKPII LhMAN. 
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